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Looking Pleasant this Time 


OR the first time in months the young housewife looks at the figures without scowling aw/u/ly, 

and she has Jell-O to thank for the pleasure she derives from inspecting them now. ‘ee 
Any woman who wants to know how Jell-O can help her out in the matter of her monthly bills, 
or in other particulars, will find the information in the new Jell-O Book, just out, which is 
more beautiful and complete than any other ever issued, and it will be sent free to any woman 


furnishing her name and address. 
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Are you familiar with the story of the opera 
of Rigoletto? Of Faust? Of Pagliacci? 


Do you know the national airs of Denmark 
and China? 5 


Do you know which Kipling ballads have 
been set to music? 


Did you know that Chopin was pronounced 
a genius at eight years of age? 


Information on all these subjects is to be found 
within the 510 pages of the Victor Record catalog. It 
presents in alphabetical order, cross indexed, the thou- 
sands of Victor Records which comprise the greatest 
library of music in all the world. But besides that it 
abounds with interesting musical knowledge which 





me eee ee adds greatly to your enjoyment of all music. It is a 
This trademark and the trademarked word iCe ; i 
agg it See st Be eatin wens book every music ‘lover will want, and there is a copy 
the lid! Look on the label’ for you at your Victor dealer’s. Or write to us and we 
ne a will gladly mail a copy to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. © 
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The New Year 


finds us ready for it with the best program we have ever had. We 


can give only the high-lights here. 


First is the serial by Coningsby 


Dawson, which begins in this issue. Next will be a serial by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, a story good enough to rank alongside “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” Wm. J. Locke has nearly finished a serial which 


will be begun later in the year. 


The fourth big serial will be by 


James Oliver Curwood, with another one by I. A. R. Wylie ready to 


start the following year. 


In the short story field the outlook is 


just as promising, with stories by Fanny Heaslip Lea, Kathleen 
Norris, Mary Synon, Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Ruth Sawyer, Mary Brecht Pulver, Coningsby Dawson, 


and others awaiting publication. 


In the special article field Goop 


HousEKEEPING will maintain its supremacy among women’s maga- 
zines, and the departments that make it so unique and so helpful 


are being laid out on a better scale than ever before. 


We have 


the best of reasons for welcoming the new year—and so have you 
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good taste of its upholstery and interior 
fittings 
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When Good Fellows Go Together 


gospel that he preaches is one that should appeal particu- 


7 OVEMBER 2, 1920. Rose at 74. mM. Fixed 
the fires. Shaved and dressed. Ate break- 
fast. Dried the dishes. Read paper while 
wife dressed for street. Went with wife to 

vote. Proud to do it. Glad this suffrage fuss is settled 

and settled right. Wife knew as much about candidates 
and platforms as I did. Home same dear old place.”’ 
Such would be the beginning of millions of diaries if the 
American man were accustomed to record his daily 
thoughts and actions, and had put them down on paper 
on Election Day of 1920. One of the most significant 
days in American history, it came and went with no 
unseemly conduct to mark it, with a quiet orderliness, 
and with a matter-of-fact acceptance of new duties on 
the part of women and of sharers in their so-long-defended 
rights and privileges on the part of men. It made one 
proud of his own share in the fight for political equality 
to see fathers and mothers, husbands and wives, young 
men and young women, going together to vote—not sep- 
arately in sex antagonism, but together in sex unity. 

And when the ballots, marked secretly and alone, were 

dropped into the same box the verdict was forever 

sealed. This is owe nation. 


The Woman’s Cause Is Man’s 


ND now that the nation is united the purposes for 
which a nation exists may get some attention. A 
nation exists for the sake of the common good of those 
forming the nation. Its sole excuse for being a political 
unit is that its citizens think they can be happier and 
more prosperous when so united. They do not cling 
. together in order that a few may enjoy superior advan- 
tages, but in the hope and expectation that all will so 
profit. America, if any nation can, should justify that 
expectation and that hope. There is here enough of 
everything for everybody, ii it is properly distributed. 
Many things have not been properly distributed. Com- 
mon, every-day things they are, too, such as food and 
clothes and medicines and houses and ordinary justice. 
Men have been too busy about their own affairs to pay 
strict attention to these matters. That is only natural, 
for a man’s first duty is to provide for those dependent 
upon him, and that occupies practically all the time of 
the average man and requires all his energy and fighting 
power. The result is that the things that would make 
life a game instead of a struggle are left out of account, 
and for the sake of a mill or two less on a tax bill a meas- 
ure that would mean opportunity and health and life to 
many is opposed. It is for the common good, but it 
would make harder the individual’s immediate job of 
“bringing home the bacon.” 

Of course the women will not change all this in a year 
or two or ten, but they will be expected to begin at once 
to work toward that goal. And, once they have begun, 
men will work with them, not against them. Men are 
not harder-hearted than women; only busier “about 
many things.” They will follow any lead to a better- 
balanced world that looks like a straight road. It is 
woman’s opportunity to find it. 


One Thing to Work For 


“T ET there be a purpose in all your legislation to 
recognize the right of man to be well born, well 
nurtured, well educated, well employed, and well paid. 
This is no gospel of ease and selfishness, or class dis- 
tinction, but a gospel of effort and service, of universal 
application. Such results can not be secured at once, 
but they should be ever before us.”’ 
Thus the man who will preside over the deliberations 
of the Senate of the United States after March 4th. The 


larly to the new members of the electorate. As man 
profits by receiving the “rights” accorded him by Gov- 
ernor Coolidge—rights which no one can honestly and 
honorably deny—woman profits also. She can help 
herself and him, in this first full vear of her full participa- 
tion in politics, by watching legislation to see that there 
is the right purpose in it. 
Robbing Our Children 


HE most valuable of all our possessions is time. We 
can do absolutely nothing without it, and we require 
it for every activity of life. Some of our small store of 
it is used by us every hour of the day, and each hour 
should add to the happiness of ourselves and others or 
contribute to the welfare of mankind. When we con- 
sider that we can not add a day nor an hour nor even a 
minute to the amount of time at our disposal, we must 
realize the importance of making the most of the limited 
quantity with which we have been provided. 

As our success in life depends in a large measure upon 
the way our time is employed in childhood and youth, it 
is clear that the future welfare of our nation will be de- 
termined by the educational provision which we make for 
our children. Few persons realize how small a percentage 
of the hours of childhood are spent in school, and of what 
infinite value every added hour of educational training 
is during this formative period. 

Commissioner Claxton has made the statement that 
the average American child spends less than 7000 hours 
in school out of the 184,000 hours making up the first 
twenty-one years of his life. For practically all children 
except those who attend kindergarten there is no school 
life before the age of six. For much more than one-half 
there is no school after fourteen or fifteen. During the 
school years between the ages of six and fourteen those 
who attend regularly and are never tardy nor absent are 
in school only about ten percent of the time. 


Four Million Years Wasted 


HERE are nearly 4,000,000 of our children between 

the ages of four and six now being deprived of kin- 
dergarten education. The contemplation of this annual 
loss of 4,000,000 years is in itself a staggering thought, 
but when we realize that these 4,000,000 years are the 
most valuable years in life for training in right habits and 
ideals, we begin to understand the enormity of the waste 
involved. 

Kindergartens are especially important for the chil- 
dren of the foreign-born citizen. In referring to this Dr. 
Lyman Abbott has said, 

“Tf we well plant the children of our immigrants in Amer- 
ican soil, give them American companions, teach them in the 
American language, let them breathe American literature, 
discipline them in the American art of self-government, warm 
their hearts in the sunshine of American tenderness, sympathy, 
and good fellowship, and always respect the nature which 
God has given them however it may differ from ours, they wil] 
zrow up loyal, patriotic, devoted Americans.” 








Only by judicious provision for conserving the time 
of our children, and especially the early years of child- 
hood, can the future safety of America be assured. Any 
organization interested in the welfare of our nation's 
children can do them a great service by working lor 
progressive kindergarten legislation this winter. Full 
legislative information may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 

WrttraAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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DREAM ~TOWN 


SHOW 
By Ella WheelerWilcox 


Decoration by Willie Pogan: yr 


There is an island in Slumber Sea 

Where the drollest things are done, 

And we will sail there if the winds are fair 
Just after the set of the sun. 

’Tis the loveliest place in the whole wide world, 
Or anyway, so it seens, 

And the folks there play at the end of each day 
Ina curious show called Dreams. 


We sail right into the evening skies, 

And the very first thing we know, 

We are there at the port and ready for sport 
Where the dream folks give their show. 
And what do you think they did last night 
When I crossed their harbor bars? 

They hoisted a plank on a great cloud bank 
And teetered among the stars. 


And they sat on the moon and swung their feet 
Like pendulums to and fro; 

Down Slumber Sea is the sail for me, 

And I wish you were ready to go. 

For the dream folks there on this curious isle 
Begin their performance at eight. 

There are no encores, and they close their doors, 
On every one who is late. 


The sun is sinking behind the hills, 

The seven o’clock bells chime. 

I know by the chart that we ought to start 
If we would be there in time. 

O fair is the trip down Slumber Sea, 

Set sail and away we go: 

The anchor is drawn, we are off and gone 
To the wonderful Dream-town show. 


This poem, one of the most delightful ever writ 
ten by Mrs. Wilcox, has never before been printed. 
It was given by her to a little girl many. years 
ago, and that little girl, now married, sent it to us 





You'll find enchantment here—in 
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Coningsby 


Illustrated 
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Stevens 


T is with real pleasure that we put the 

name of Coningsby Dawson back in our 
list of serial writers, where it first appeared 
several years ago. It was becoming a name 
to conjure with in the fiction world when 
the Great War broke and Mr. Dawson 
went overseas with a Canadian battery. 
For years he wrote about the grimmest 
kind of facts—facts as he knew them at 
first hand. Scores of others were writing 
about the same things, but his work was 
distinguished by a quality of sincerity and 
tenderness that was attained by almost no 
other writer. Readers of ‘‘Carry On” and 
‘““The Glory of the Trenches”’ gladly testify 
on this point. His first fiction published 
after the war was ‘‘The Little House,” a 
beautiful love-story novelette. This is his 
first novel. We think you will be as glad 
to read it as we are proud to print it 
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‘“We’ve been here several times with the General,” 
been at a desk job since the armistice.” Terry 
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Middle-aged! He, Tabs, middle-aged! 
The thought was appalling. It was a 
slander so nearly true as to be incapable 


ward. He would have to hurry to over- 
take it. What made him feel lost at the 
moment was the fact that he had only 


T was on a blustering March morning 
in 1919 that Tabs regained his 
freedom. His last five months had 


been spent among doctors, having 
sundry bullets extracted from his legs. He 
walked with a limp which was not too 
perceptible unless he grew tired. His 
emotions were similar to those of a man 
newly released from jail; he felt dazed, 
vaguely happy, and a little lost. He felt 
dazed because he hadn’t remembered that 
the world was so wide and so complicated. 
He felt lost because he was discovering that 
this wasn’t the same old world that he 
had left in 1914. It hadn’t paid him the 
compliment of marking time during his 
absence; it had marched impolitely for- 

8 


just realized how his bravest years had 
been escaping. The reason for this reali- 
zation was Terry. He had been accus- 
tomed to think of himself as in the first 
flush of manhood, with all life’s conquests 
still lying ahead. It was therefore a little 
disconcerting to be told, as a matter, of 
course, that he had only four more years 
to go till he was forty. 

“T’ll be there at the station to meet you,” 
Terry had written him. And then she had 
added, ‘‘Father orders me to say that he 
only gives his permission because you’re 
such an old friend and nearly middle-aged.” 


of disproving. He had today, tomorrow, 
and the next day; after that people would 
have the right to say of him that he was 
middle-aged. That was the real sacrifice 
that he had made in the war—he had 
given the last of his youth. And he had 
not been aware of it until he had received 
that letter. 

Now that he was aware of it, he rebelled 
against the sacrifice. He refused to be 
robbed. He would not allow himself to 
become middle-aged. Why, he hadn't 
begun to live yet. He’d only been experi- 
menting up to the time the war had 
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said Terry. 


spoke defensively, with a certain resentment. ‘I’m sorry,” Tabs apologized. 


He’d been thirty-one then, a 
man full of promise, and now he was 
dubbed middle-aged... He remembered with 
indignation the theory that men of forty 
ought te be chloroformed to make room 
for the younger generation. “But, hang it, 
one’s years have nothing to do with it,” he 


started. 


protested. “In my spirit I belong to the 
younger generation.’’ So, to the rumbling 
accompaniment of the train, he argued his 
claims passionately. Had he formed them 
into a petition he would have prayed, 
“God, make me young again” It was be- 
cause of Terry that he would have prayed. 

\nd yet he was happy, vaguely happy, 
as any man must be to whom the right to 
live has been restored. For the past half- 


“Oh, your friend at the War Office! I suppose he’s been there all the time?” 
“‘T didn’t mean anything unkind” 


decade his horizon, and that of all the men 
with whom he had intimately associated, 
had been dwarfed by the thought of 
dying. Throughout that period he had 
dared to hope for nothing personal; he 
had belonged body and soul to unseen 
forces which hurried him without explana- 
tion from one hell to another. He had 
had to subdue his pride to their authority 
and to train his courage to contemplate 
the shock of annihilation. Now, at the end 
of almost five years, the will and the body 
which had been so ruthlessly snatched 
from him had been as ruthlessly flung back 
into his own keeping. All of a sudden, 
after having been enslaved in every detail, 
his will and body were set free, and no one 


“He hasn’t! He’s only 


cared what became of them. They could 
be his playthings; he was allowed to do 
with them what he liked. But what did 
he like? It was a problem. He could so 
easily spoil them. When he reminded him- 
self of how easily he could spoil them the 
fear of death, which would never again 
trouble him, was replaced by the fear of 
failure. He was furious to find that he 
was still capable of fearing. He had so 
confidently believed that, whatever the 
past five years had stolen from him, they 
had at least brought him the reward of 
never again knowing fear of any sort. 
That morning, by the earliest train, he 
had shaken off the dust of camps and 
started as his own master on the new 
9 
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10 The Kingdom Round the Corner 


journey. It was characteristic: of him to 
start early and to slip out of his latest 
phase with so little fuss. For the first 
two years of his service, while men of his 
class were gaining high promotions, he 
had served in the ranks. He had done it 
as a uselessly proud protest. In the ranks 
one did the real work, faced most of the 
danger, and won the fewest decorations. 
He had loved the ranks for their quiet 
self-effacement and had preferred to be 
reckoned in their number. 

It had been dawn when he started. 
From the top of the hill above the camp he 
had gazed back at the huddled, sleeping 
rows of hutments. How lacking in in- 
dividuality they were! How wilfully ugly! 
You could see their like in the rear of all 
armies. The military mind seemed in- 
capable of appreciating differences and 
beauty. How stereotyped the past five 
years had been; yes, and, while the danger 
had threatened, how ennobled with duty! 
So ennobled that there had been times 
when it had almost seemed that he was on 
the point of finding his kingdom. 

What he hadn’t expected was that he 
would be alive today. With that thought 
gratitude had bubbled up, and he had 
limped away, whistling, through dim lanes 
and budding hedgerows to the little way- 
side country station. 

But once on board the train to London, 
he began to feel more like a fugitive escap- 
ing than a hero returning. This wasn’t the 
end of soldiering that imagination had 
painted. There had been strident bands 
and hysteric shouting to start him on his 
way to the conflict. There had been 
pictorial challenges to his courage pasted 
on every hoarding. There had been ex- 
travagant promises of the welcome which 
would await him if he survived. Who re- 
membered them today? He hummed over 
the words of the latest promise. “If you 
come back, and you will come back, the 
whole world’s waiting for you.’’ Was it? 
He doubted. There was something un- 
pleasantly furtive about the way in which 
men were being stripped of their outward 
signs of valor and dribbled back into 
civilian life. It almost seemed that states- 
men had discovered. something to be 
ashamed of in the unforeseen heroism by 
which the world had been rescued. 

What did it matter? The world had 
been saved, and he had helped to save it. 
No one could deprive him of that knowl- 
edge. His joy leaped up. What did it 
matter if other people considered him 
nearly middle-aged? He and Terry must 
prove to them the contrary. ‘He was free; 
that was what counted. Free to reckon 
his life by more than stretches of twenty- 
four hours. Free to rise or go to bed 
when he liked. Free to travel to the ends 
of the earth. Free to speak his mind 
without the dread of @ court-martial. 
Never again would he be compelled to 
issue orders which he knew to be unwise; 
never again would he be compelled to obey 
them. He was free. And there was 
Terry— 


II 


CROSS the carriage windows landscapes 
went leaping: the bleak clearness of 
brisk March skies; the shining grayness of 
meadows from which mists were slowly 
rising; the faint flush of greenness which 
was gathering in hedges; the shy pageant 


of spring unfolding, with the promised 
certainty of new summers which are never 
ending. The world looked young. As the 
train dashed by, new-born lambs, unused 
to such disturbances, tottered, bleating, 
after their mothers. Buds were bursting. 
Sap was rising. The chapped scars of 
winter were vanishing. Things which had 
seemed dead were being convulsed with 
life. He watched it all gladly and yet im- 
patiently; it was for the end of the journey 
that he was waiting. 


cr nearing London the train slowed 
down as though reluctant to leave the 
country. Twice it halted, and he con- 
sulted his watch with a frown. Then it 
crept through Battersea, wound snake-like 
across the gleaming Thames, and came to 
rest in Victoria Station. ‘Despite his 
lameness, he was the first passenger to 
alight. He had no luggage to attend to, 
save the newly-purchased bag which he 
carried. He lost no time in hurrying down 
the platform; when he hurried, his limp 
became more pronounced. As he passed 
through the barrier, he slackened his pace. 
By reason of his greater height he could 
glance above the heads of the crowd; his 
eyes went questing in all directions. They 
failed to find what they sought. He de- 
layed until nearly all the people from the 
incoming trains had scuttled into the holes 
of the Underground; then, masking his 
disappointment, he wandered out into 
the station yard to hail a taxi. An Army 
Staff car was drawn up against the curb. 
A thrill of hostility shot through him. How 
often, in the old days, when marching up 
to an attack, had he and his comrades 
huddled to the side of the road like sheep 
that these khaki-colored collies of the 
shepherds who had driven them up to die 
might splash arrogantly past them! He 
eyed it casually and was passing on, when 
a girl in the back seat stood up waving 
frantically. She was dressed in the latest 
whim of fashion, but it was her that he 
saw rather than her appointments. Her 
eyes were clear and deep as violets. She 
was exquisitely vibrant and alive—scarcely 
beautiful; her nose turned up and was too 
short for that. One sought for the right 
words to express her attraction. Perhaps 
it was due to her light-hearted health and 
girlish freshness. 

As he came up eagerly, limping with the 
effort, she reached out her hand. ‘Tabs, 
fancy you not knowing me! I don’t need 
to call you Lord Taborley, do I? Between 
us it’s still Tabs.” 

“Terry dear! My dear Terry, at last!” 
He spoke queerly as though he had been 
running. Then, seeing how his intensity 
startled her, he let go her hand and 
laughed. ‘You can’t blame me for not 
having spotted you. Where’s all your 
beautiful hair that was so blowy?” 

She glanced up through her lashes at the 
tall man. ‘“‘I’m growing such a big girl 
now —you remember the refrain from the 
song at the Gaiety? That’s why. When 
you were a young man, girls put their hair 
up to show they were of age; nowadays 
they bob it.” 

“So that’s the explanation!” He 
climbed in and took his seat beside her. 
“But there’s another thing that disguised 
you. How was I to guess that you'd 
wangle a Staff car to meet an ex-lieu- 
tenant?” 

“It belongs to a friend at the War 





Office,” she explained. She nodded he 
permission to start to the trim girl soldier 
at the wheel. “He lent it to me when he 
heard that I was to meet you this morni 
Taxis are so scarce, and I didn’t know how 
well you could walk, so—” She turned 
from the subject abruptly. “You're 
changed. I scarcely recognized you at 
first. I was expecting that you’d still bh 
in uniform.” 

“T was demobbed yesterday. So yo 
find me changed! For better or fo 
worse? Confess, Terry.” 

She was aware that beneath his assump. 
tion of gaiety he was hiding something 
something that pained. He had been hut 
too much already. With impulsive sym. 
pathy she laid her hand on his arm. “It 
isn’t a case of better or worse. Between 
people like ourselves appearances don't 
matter. I think to me you were hand. 
somest of all as a Tommy. How proud] 
was of you, Tabs, when you first joined 
up! Do you remember how I used to strut 
along beside you? And that last night, 
when you went for the first time to the 
Front?” 

He remembered, and waited with boyish 
expectancy. She had stopped suddenly 
and glanced away from him. For the 
second time his intensity had frightened 
her. He said nothing—did nothing to 
help her. 

She mustered her courage to turn back 
with a smile. “It’s long ago, isn’t it, 
Tabs? I’ve grown such a big girl now.” 

He brushed aside her attempt to divert 
him. “But you find a difference in me?” 

“A difference! You mean the difference 
between a man in uniform and in mufti? 
Why, yes. A uniform made you look 
younger. It did that for most men.” 

“But more for me than for most.” He 
was pitiless toward himself now that he 
had forced her to answer. “I’ve aged 
more than the five years since you slipped 
your arm into mine as we marched through 
the darkness to the troop-train. You 
never shed a tear, Terry. You kept your 
promise. Often and often, when I was 
afraid in the trenches, I remembered you, 
a white and gold slip of a girl with dry 
eyes, waving and waving. And _ then, 
somehow, because you’d kept your promise 
not to cry—-” 

“‘Don’t,” she whispered. ‘Please don’t. 
It’s all ended. Everything’s new and be- 
ginning afresh.” 

“Beginning with you,” he questioned, 
“‘where it left off?” 

If she heard him, she ignored the inter- 
rogation in his voice. 


Ill 


oe girl soldier at the wheel relieved the 
situation. Since leaving the station 
she had been running slower and slower, 
glancing back across her shoulder and 
trying to catch their attention. Just short 
of the great crossroads at Hyde Park 
Corner she brought the car to a halt. 

“What’s the matter, Prentys?” Terry 
asked. ‘‘ Anything wrong?” 

“Nothing’s wrong, miss; but you’ve not 
told me where to go.” 








The girl spoke so reproachfully that 
Terry laughed. ‘‘Awfully sorry, Prentys. | 


It’s Lord Taborley’s fault. He didn’t tell 

either of us. What are your plans, 

Tabs? Where do you want to go?” 
“To go?” 
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ABS refused to make Terry the witness of a quarrel. ‘Since General Braithwaite knows 


T where I live, perhaps he will call and explain to me later—I can’t keep my cab waiting 
any longer. Are you riding with me, Terry?” She avoided his eyes. ‘‘ With the General’ 
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He caught at her question and examined 
it. To go—where did he want to go? He 
had been so certain when he had boarded 
the train to London early that morning. 
Ever since he had said goodby to her, 
nearly five vears ago, he had known quite 
definitely. Each time that he had had a 
glimpse of her on those brief leaves from 
the Front, he had been more and more 
sure of the desired direction. * Her letters 
coming up to him under shell-fire had 
made him even more certain—those letters 
compassionate with unashamed sincerity, 
written with a girl’s admiration for a man 
who was jeopardizing his all that she 
might live in safety. And now, when he 
was free to go where he chose and she her- 
self asked him, he could find no answer to 
her question. Why couldn’t he? He 
looked at her thoughtfully with the frown 
of his problem in his eyes. What change 
had come over her? Or was it he who was 
altered? She had seemed so absolutely 
his while the terror of battle had kept 
them apart. She had written and acted as 
though she was his right up to— _ Yes, 
right up to the point when he had been in 
a position to claim her. 

Between him and Terry there had been 
no engagement—only a wealth of inter- 
changed affection; interchanged for the 
most part on paper. Once and only once 
had marriage been mentioned—on the 
night that he had set out for the first time 
for the Front. 

“You won’t ask me, Tabs; I 


“Shall drive 
there?” 

He shook his head and thrust out his 
long legs, throwing his weight more 
heavily against the cushions. ‘‘Not unless 
you didn’t read my letter.” 

Her habitual sunniness clouded. ‘‘Tabs, 
you're trying to be beastly. If I hadn’t 
read it, I shouldn’t have known to have 
met you, or when, or where.” 

“Then you remember that it reminded 
you of—”’ 

She cut him short, glancing furtively at 
the girl at the wheel to see whether she 
had been listening. “I don’t forget 
easily. Where do you want to go? Would 
a run into the country suit you?” 

“Excellently.”’ 

“Tn what direction?” 

“Makes no difference.” 

She whispered something to the girl; 
the car semi-circled and gathered speed, 
shooting through the traffic which was 
lumbering toward the Fulham Road and 
Surrey. 

Now that he had gained his point, he 
didn’t seem inclined for conversation. He 
lolled back with his eyes half-shut; she 
sat bolt upright, ignoring his presence. 
He recalled today as he had pictured it. 
Terry was to have been still the girl- 
woman who had wanted him so _ ba-ly 
that she had been brave enough to ask 
for him. She was to have been precisely 


I tel! Prentys to you 








know that. You’re too honor- —= 
able. So I’ve got to say it. 
When you come back, I’m going 
to marry you.” 

“Tf I come back, little Terry,” 
he had corrected. 

“But you will—you must,”’ 
she had pleaded, ‘‘for my sake.”’ 

“Tl try. Dll try so hard,” he 
had promised. “But I won't 
marry you till I’m out of khaki I] 
or the war is ended.”’ 

“And [ll meet you at the 
train the moment you’re free, and 
we'll be married that very day.” 

All this was five vears ago in a 
murky station in the tragedy of 
parting, while Belgium was_be- 
ing trampled and the _ troop- 
train waited. She had eluded the 
vigilance of her parents and had | 
met him outside the barracks, | 
without forewarning. Through | 
the gloom of streets and the blur 
of the accompanying crowd, he 
had seen her face loom up. Her | 


SYMBOLS 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


Sometimes I think a pure white flower 
A holy sign must be. 

Some day, mayhap I'll gather one, 
And set its mark on me. 


Sometimes I think a butterfly 
A sacred symbol, bright. 

Some day, mayhap I’ll lure me one, 
And worship with delight. 


Sometimes I think a flying bird 
Is just a soul set free. 

Some day, mayhap I’ll capture one 
To wing my flight for me. 





lost. For all he knew there might be 7 
rival—perhaps the mysterious some one at 
the War Office who had lent her this 
car. He leaned forward good-humoreilly, 
touching her hand to attract her atten. 
tion, ‘‘Terry.” 


IV 


HE turned slowly, almost reluctantly, 

What new and disturbing question 
was he going to ask? She hadn’t been 
prepared for this altered man with his 
limp and his gauntness and his strained 
intensity. She couldn’t bring herself to 
believe that this grave, spent, unlaughing 
person at her side was Tabs—the old 
Tabs, the care-free, gallant comrade she 
had asked to marry her. She was shocked 
both at him and at herself. And she had 
wanted to be so glad—to make him feel 
that every one was so happy at having 
him back— 

“Terry.” 

At the sound of her name, spoken like 
that, a little thrill of his old-time power 
stirred her. It traveled up to her eyes, so 
that she had to press back the tears before 
she turned. 

“Terry, it was sentimental blackmail. 
I’m sorry.” 

““What was? I don’t understand.” 

“That last letter. I oughtn’t to have 
reminded you. What one promises at 

seventeen doesn’t hold good. It 

was sporting of you to keep the 

promise by meeting me_ this 

morning, but— What I’m try- 

ing to say is this: I’m forgetting 

everything that you would like 
me to forget.” 

“But I’m not sure that I want 
you to forget anything.” She 
widened her lips into a smile 
from which the trouble was only 
half dispelled. ‘It sounds hor- 
rid and unfriendly, this talk 
of forgetting, as though— It 
sounds so much worse when it’s 
put into words, as though we 
had something of which to be 
ashamed.” 

“No, it’s not like that. May I 
be terrifically honest—just as we 
| used to be?” 

She eyed him doubtfully. It 

was evident that she was still 
timid of the truth. Then she 

|| nodded. 

“Well, you know how it was 

| between us before I went away. 

You were of an age when most 











arm had slipped through his; she i ——— 
had marched beside him like any 
Tommy’s sweetheart. She had 
been seventeen at the time; today she was 
two-and-twenty. In the years that had 
followed he had taken no step to make 
that girlish promise binding, yet~ increas- 
ingly its fulfilment had been the goal 
toward which he had struggled. 

Her growing and puzzled expression of 
impatience forced him to narrow his 
answer to the requirements of the mo- 
ment. ‘What are my plans, vou asked? 
I haven’t any. I’m a man at a loose end 
and at a beginning—like all the world, as 
you yourself just stated.” 

“Yes, but 

“1 know what you're going to say—that 
every one has to live somewhere. I have 
a place all right—my old place.” 





and in every detail the girl from whom he 
had parted. She was to have been on the 
platform waiting for him, and _ he. 
Pshaw! What a sentimentalist and how 
easily disappointed! The old fight was 
still on in another form. It was never 


ended. Life was a fight from start to 
finish, calling for new and yet newer 
courage. He refused to be defeated. He 


would not be embittered. He would win 
his kingdom round the corner, even though 
it proved to be a different kingdom from 
the one he had expected. Terry couldn’t 
have stayed seventeen always, which was 
the miracle he had demanded. She was a 
woman. He would have to teach her to 
love him afresh. There was no time to be 


people still thought of you as a 
child. You were outwardly, but 
inside you were almost a woman. 
The little girl did things and promised 
things that the woman wouldn’t approve 
today. And then take my side of it. 
I went out to a place where life seemed at 
an end, and, where because of that, one be- 
came selfish in the demands he made on 
the people he had left behind—espe- 
cially on the women. It was impossible 
to be normal; probably I’m not quite nor- 
mal now. But the point is this: every 
man in khaki thought intensely of some one 
girl. It didn’t matter whether he had the 
right to think of her; he just thought of 
her, and wrote to her, and carried her 
photo with him up to an attack, as if he 
had the right. He wasn’t even much dis- 
turbed as to (Continued on page 102) 
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The Year’s 


By 


“In proportion as a society organizes itself 
and rises in the scale, so does a shrinkage enter 
the private life of each one of its members. 
Where there is progress, it is the result of a 
more and more complete sacrifice of the 
individual to the general interest.” 

Maeterlinck: “The Life of the Bee.” 


GREAT many 

realize what America 

them until the war came. 

the war came, and to some 
America meant death, and to many 
sacrifice, and to all it became, almost over- 
night, a matter of flaming interest. 

The war is over, but we still have 
America. 

‘A country must be a_ worth-while 
country if it is to justify in its preserva- 
tion the loss on the battle-field of even 
one young life. And by that I do not 
mean a rich country, a prosperous, selfish 
country. I mean a happy country, one 
that is good to live in, a country at peace 
with itself, industrious, loyal, healthy, and 
contented. Are we worth while? Are we 
at our maximum of industry, loyalty, 
health and content? 

Worth while? Yes. At our maximum in 
the things that really count in our exis- 
tence? No. 

And there, I believe, lies the work for 


people did not 
meant to 
But 













“Out in the morning and home at night goes the nation, men and women and chil- 
dren, and government’s real business is always the home and the people in it” 






Roberts 


Mary 


F you love America, read 
this fine, big-visioned article; 
it, will show you how to make 
her more worthy of your love 


women in the coming year. It is immediate, 
pressing, and directly within their function 
as home-makers and home-keepers. 

Our nation is not that territory which 
extends north and south, east and west, 
but the human beings who on this -terri- 
tory have established their homes. The 
nation lives in homes. Industry is to 
supply homes. Out in the morning and 
home at night goes the nation, men and 
women and children, and government’s 
real business is always the home and the 
people in it. 

The things that make a good home are 
the things that make a good nation 

I have seen houses into which too much 
material prosperity brought idleness, bick- 
ering, and discontent, and even reduced 
the standard of health. And sometimes I 
think that something of this sort has hap- 
pened to us. It is only temporary, if we 
face the situation. Wealth newly ac- 


quired often brings calamity in its train, 
but after a time there develops a sense of 
responsibility with it. 


It is that period 
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which we have reached, and it is largely 
the women of the country who must 
accept the responsibility of restoring to the 
national home content and happiness, 
health and well-being. 

America has been the world’s sanctuary 
for many years. Innumerabie wistful 
eyes have turned to it, for it has meant 
freedom and a chance to labor and to 
achieve; it has promised that great desire 
of every human heart, happiness; that 
refuge of the weary, peace. But in the 
past years our standard has been slowly 
changing. We have set prosperity above 
happiness, and dividends above content. 
In striving to achieve homes we have lost 
the home spirit. And we have forgotten 
how to play. The result of no play has 
lowered our physical standard. 

Is this living? Or is it only striving and 
struggling to achieve? Are we not paying 
too great a price for achievement? And 
are we striving for the right things? 
A home is not a home when it is merely 
prosperous. It needs cheerfulness and 
kindness. It needs healthy, playing chil- 
dren. It needs the spirit of work, but also 
the spirit of love and inter-responsibility. 

It is not so long ago that the word 
“neighbor” had a friendly connotation. 
In trouble kindly neighbors came and sat 
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with the sick and fed the children. Little 
baskets with white cloths covering them 
were carried along quiet streets, and in- 
side were the products of some woman’s 
scanty leisure. Small emblem of thought, 
generosity, and responsibility, the white- 
covered basket stands today as a symbol 
for what I conceive to be our women’s 
immediate field in national affairs. 

I mean, on a large scale, her ancient 
and time-honored function of carrying 
comfort, happiness, content, and assist- 
ance. Of conserving the public health. 
Of looking after tired children with drastic 
child-labor laws. Of insisting on proper 
homes, and enough of them. Of demand- 
ing good schools. And of watching that 
those of her family who go forth to earn 
shall do so under proper conditions. 

Remember, I do not maintain for a 
moment that the public welfare is 
woman’s only place in government. She 
may and should serve wherever she is 
fitted. But for the great rank and file 
of women, their field is as normally the 
health and happiness of the nation as 
it is the health and happiness of their 
families. 

Nations are built on human power. It is 
an axiom of business that a healthy, con- 
tented worker is the best worker. Discon- 
tent and wretchedness are diseases re- 
ducing efficiency and lowering the national 
morale. Happiness is 
an important economic 
asset. 

But this is to be a 
common-sense endeav- 
or to make us a nor- 
mal and contented 
people. I use normal 
advisedly, since certain 
manifestations of recent 
months are surely not 
normal, but the after- 
math of war and world 
unhappiness. A com- 
mon-sense and _ practi- 
cal matter. The neigh- 
bor with her basket 
was neither dispensing 
charity nor carried 
away by any idealistic 
theory of bringing 
about a millennium by 
means of her jellied 
chicken and her bedside 
watching. She was a 
sensible woman, and 
she was quite apt to 
take a survey of the 
premises, and then, 
having changed the in- 
valid’s bed sheets, to go 
down and scrub the 
kitchen floor. 

But, to abandon the 
figure, this work of the 
public welfare is not 
only not exclusively for 
women, but must first 
be recognized by the 
entire people as essen- 
tial, and then become 
a matter of that peo- 
ple’s entire coopera- 
tion. We must first 
recognize the impor- 
tance of happiness as a 
national asset and then 
set about its practical 
application. We must 
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understand that ill health, poor living 
conditions, and idleness are the great 
enemies of happiness. That an individ- 
ually greedy people can not be a great 
humanitarian power collectively, and that 
the true League of Nations spirit is one 
where national avarice is subordinated 
to the public good. 

Back of all war is avarice. 

Having recognized the importance of 
well-being and content, we must recog- 
nize also that it can never be achieved by 
the few working for the many. 

The success of any such program of 
happiness must lie in the cooperation of all 
parties concerned. When any portion of 
our population throws an undue propor- 
tion of its burdens on the state, there is 
injustice, and public welfare suffers. 
Unfair demands of employers or under- 
working or non-working by employees— 
all these are fatal to national morale .and 
happiness. 

For that reason, the interest of women in 
the happiness of the nation must be 
broad enough: to realize that all happiness 
must be founded on justice and equity. 
They will support child-labor laws be- 
cause they are women, and laws for the 
physical education of children for the 
same reason. They will naturally advo- 
cate an end of the present inefficiency, 
duplication, and waste in our Federal 





“Social justice, for all its imposing title, is merely a subli- she has a 
mated neighborliness, founded on intelligent consideration”’ 


ene marae | 


public health service, and for better co. 
ordination of Federal, State, and local 
efforts along public health lines. Women 
in industry, with equal pay for the same 
effort and the same result, they will stand 
for solidly, and also for vocational train. 
ing for women. 

The problem of housing, also, is one of 
direct interest and appeal to them, es- 
pecially when expressed in terms of homes, 
We are a people who express all our 
healthy human emotions in terms of home, 
To our doughboys in France, America was 
visualized almost invariably, not as a 
great territory swarming with people, but 
as whatever to each of them was “home.” 
And we are sadly short of homes. 

But industrial justice as a foundation 
for public happiness and welfare is not so 
interesting to women. It lacks that 
appeal to their sympathies under which 
they labor at their highest efficiency, un- 
less they themselves belong to that in- 
creasing number which either thrives or 
suffers under existing industrial conditions, 

But they must develop an interest in 
these, to them, often abstract questions of 
justice to employer and to employee. 
They must do this, because automatically 
through the press such disputes are re- 
ferred to the people. There is an actual 
public referendum on all such questions, 
and the verdict is delivered by public 
opinion. 

Public opinion is the 
greatest club in the 
world. More, it is a 
verdict almost unfail- 
ingly correct. No strike 
or demand of any class 
or organization can suc- 
ceed without it. And 
women enormously _in- 
fluence public opinion. 

The stand that they 
will make during the 
coming year on our in- 
dustrial problems can 
easily define the future 
course of the nation. If 
they adopt the attitude 
of hysterical and un- 
reasoning sympathizers, 
they can do unbounded 
harm. If they insist on 
justice to both parties 
in all disputes; if they 
discourage force in fa- 
vor of arbitration; and 
most of all, if they in- 
sist that the country’s 
labor be done, they can, 
individually and _ col- 
lectively, raise the na- 
tional morale and hap- 
piness to where they 
should be. 

We have had _in- 
dustrial slacking, low- 
ered production, and 
consequent high costs 
of living. And _ the 
remedy is simple: that 
we work a full day’s 
labor for a full day’s | 
pay. No woman in her 
home ever demands 
even an eight-hour day. 
She works fourteen 
hours as a rule. And 
right to 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Comes 


Now the 


| Plaintiff 


By 


Synon 


Mary 


NE of the compensations for the 
passing of youth is the way time 
softens our judgments. Out of 
the hard blacks and whites of 

childhood come the thousand tones of 
gray through which we look at the world 
we have known. Gone are the peerless 
heroes without a vice and the villains 
without a virtue. In their stead stand the 
all too human men and women of our 
every-day knowing. Sometimes, however, 
one of these shifts the scene of common- 
place to the splendor of drama and stalks 
the boards in buskin. Suddenly the gray 
is, like the dawn, shot through with rose 
and gold, and we who watch see the glory 
of sunrise. That was the way of Maggie 
Carnohan’s story. 

She came to our house on the morning 
of the day when she was to go to court 
for the hearing of her Annie’s petition for 
the return of little Martin Barry. Very 
tall and straight she seemed as she sat 
stiffly on the edge of the chair, and I 
looked at her with a lingering remem- 
brance of the awe she had inspired in me 
when I had been a child and she had been 
cook and ogre in my grandmother’s house. 
In those days I had thought her a witch of 
a woman, with her glossy black hair and 
her snapping black eyes, bitter of speech 
and as gnarled of mind as the stunted oak 
in the yard; but in the years between, I 


ET judges read this story, let 
fathers and mothers—let all who 
will read. It searches to the very 
heart of a common practise of the 
law. And if a tear or two be shed— 
well, many a fine thing comes of tears 


had learned enough of herself and enough 
of life to see Maggie Carnohan the better 
for what she was, proud, hard-working, 
honest, and for all her bitterness blazing 
with passionate intensity of devotion to 
those whom she could call her own. 

There were few enough of them, God 
knows. She had friends in some of the 
people for whom she had worked with 
zeal and faithfulness. but since my grand- 
mother’s death she had no one who had 
been young with her, no one who knew her 
without explanations, and that, I used to 
think when she strove valiantly to link me 
with those bygone days, must be the hard- 
est burden of age. She had Annie, of 
course, but her daughter was a broken 
reed, a shifting, weak-willed girl who had 
drifted into marriage with young Martin 
Barry as casually as she had afterward 
accepted the fact of his sudden death. 

Through the long years while Maggie 
Carnohan had worked in other people’s 
houses her daughter had been her care 
rather than her pride. She had tried to 
arouse in the girl a spark of the ambition 






“I can’t go, Maggie,” I 
told her. ‘‘You must,” she 
insisted, her eyes flashing 
and her voice trembling 


Illustrated by 
H.R. Ballinger 


that had beaconed her own stony path, 
but Annie dodged the spark as if it were 
a germ of death. Maggie had hoped, I 
think, as she gave reluctant consent to 
Annie’s marriage, that responsibility might 
do for the girl what it had done for her, 
and she welcomed little Martin’s birth as 
a means of grace for his mother as well as 
another life for her own cherishing. When 
Martin Barry died in the influenza plague, 
Maggie was glad, she told me, that Annie 
still had something to live for. But Annie 
had never been born to become a mother in 
Israel, and no sooner had Maggie gone to 
California with old Mrs. Devry to care for 
her through the winter, than Annie took 
the path of least resistance. She was 
working for the Coltons, and the Coltons, 
rich, childless, and lonely, wanted to adopt 
the baby. Annie gave him up, signing the 
papers with outward moaning, I fancy, 
but with an inner idea that she was making 
life easier for every one concerned. Weep- 
ing copiously, she left the Coltons after 
she had seen little Martin translated from 
the waitress’s infant into the heir of the 
house. Then, just when she was lulling 
her longings to lethargy, her mother came 
back. 

Not in years had I heard the phrase of 
the Assyrian who came down “like a wolf 
on the fola,” but I remembered it when 
Maggie Carnohan descended upon the 
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situation which’ Annie’s weakness had 
created. She must have been a pillar of 
flame when she confronted the girl, for she 
was still wnite hot with anger when she 
told me. 

“What need had she to do it?” she de- 

manded.~ ‘“1’m working, and she’s work- 
ing, and there are ways and ways of taking 
care of children now that women didn’t 
have in the cld days. There are day nur- 
series, and schools that take children for 
little money. She ought to know that 1’d 
work my fingers to the bone for her and 
her child.” 

“But, perhaps—” 

“There is no ‘perhaps.’ I know. Don’t 
ask me how or where. I know.” 

“But since it’s done—” 

“It will be undone,” she said. She 
shut her mouth into a tight line, and her 
eves flashed fire. 


ROM that moment the undoing of 

Annie’s folly became the thought of 
her mother’s life. The Devrys, with some 
idea that Maggie’s journey with their 
mother had opened the way for Annie’s 
action, took a genuine interest in Maggie’s 
problem of getting little Martin back to 
his mother. Bernard Devry, famous in 
law as he had become, would have had 
fees of thousands of dollars for such advice 
as he gave her in procedure. At his direc- 
tion she took Annie back to the Coltons 
with a demand for the baby. 

Mrs. Colton received them with polite 
indifference. Annie had. signed the adop- 
tion papers relinquishing all right to the 
baby. It was absurd, as well as annoy- 
ing, she suggested. Annie had changed 
her mind, but the shifting could make no 
difference. The deed was done. There 
wasn’t anything to be said. 

Maggie Carnohan agreed that nothing 
remained for conversation with the child’s 
foster mother. She would have said plenty 
to Annie, however, she told me, had not 
the sight of the girl’s face at the sound of 
little Martin’s cry restrained her. She 
went: back to Bernard Devry’s office and 
told him of Mrs. Colton’s refusal. With a 
lawyer’s habit of reducing everything to 
writing, he made formal demand on the 
Coltons for the child. The Coltons re- 
turned formal refusal. Then, driven by 
Maggie’s digging spurs of determination, 
he entered suit. Its hearing was due on 
the day when Maggie came—“to take you 
with me to the court-house,” she told me. 

“But you don’t need me, Maggie,” I 
assured her. “Bernard Devry will look 
after ev ere There’s nothing I can 
say or do.” 

“1 do need you,” she said;.and I noticed 
the agitation which she sought to conceal. 
“Judge Clayton, the one who was to have 
heard the case, was taken ill yesterday. 
Another man has taken his place, Judge— 
Judge Morley... You’re your mother’s 
daughter, and you must come with me.” 

Ter eyes blazed with such determina- 
tion that I knew it would be almost impos- 
sible to gainsay her command, but go with 
her I felt that I could not. Paul Morley 
had gone too deep in my life, before he 
went out of it a year ago without word or 
sign to explain his departure, to allow me 
to seem to seek him. Pride forbade that 
[ let him think I would take advantage of 
any circumstance to meet him. The sight 
of him would only reopen the wound that 
my hard-won philosophy had been healing. 


I told her. 


““T can’t go, Maggie,”’ 
her eyes 


“You must,” she insisted, 
flashing and her voice trembling. 

Not in all the years I had known her, 
years black for her with loss, and drudgery, 
and disappointments, and sorrows, had I 
seen her so stirred. To watch her shaken 
with apprehension was like beholding an 
old tree, that had withstood the storm of 
decades, suddenly swayed by the rising 
of a south wind; for, compared to other 
trials she had endured, the battle for 
Annie’s baby could be nothing more. Her 
distress was so evident that the thought 
rushed over me that Maggie Carnohan 
had come to the end of her long endurance 
of life. Remembering how hard the life 
and how splendid the courage with which 
she had always seemed to meet it, I began 
to weaken in my resolve, but once more I 
told her that there could be no need of 
my presence at the trial. 

“But I do need you,” she said. ‘There 
are some things you don’t know about me, 
alanna, a your. mother and your grand- 
mother ave mercy on their souls!— 
knew them, but it’s for you to stand be- 
side me today, as they stood beside me on 
other days. Your grandmother would 
have gone with me, and your mother 
would have gone with me.” 

I could not explain to her or to any one 
else why I dreaded to enter the court 
where Paul Morley would preside. After 
all, I thought, he might not see me. I 
could find some place out of range of the 
bench. It was easier to suffer sight of 
him, if I could keep him from sight of me. 
than it was te fail those traditions of the 
women of my family. 

“T’ll go,” I told her. 

Each of us sat immersed in her own 
thoughts as the elevated train rattled us 
down-town. If I hati not forgotten her, 
I should have supposed that Maggie was 
weighing the question of whether or not 
legal victory for Annie would open a 
better way of life for Annie’s child. Her 
question, running tangent to my own 
thought, startled me. 

“Did you ever see Judge Morley?” she 
asked me. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“What is he like—now?” 


HAT was he like? Memories of sun- 
lit- days and starlit nights on St. 


Mary’s Lake swept over me. Eyes that 
had been dark with a strange loneliness be- 
fore they softened with joy gleamed before 
me. <A voice mellow with tenderness rang 
in my ears. The one man in the wide 


‘ world who had ever counted, the man with 


whom I had drifted down a stream of 
dreams and raptures to the sea of love! 
But how could I say this to Maggie Carno- 
han? 

“He’s—he’s just, they say,” I told her. 

“He’s always been that,” she said. To 
my look of startled surprise she made an- 
swer. “I worked for the Morleys for a 
while after your grandmother died and 
before I went to the Devrys. I don’t know 
that he’ll remember me. I didn’t stay 
with them long.” 

She lapsed into a silence for which I 
was grateful and to which she held until 
we came to the court-house, where Annie 
was waiting with Bernard Devry in the 
corridor outside the court-room. ~ 

T shall want to put you on the stand, 
Maggie,” he said. 


She gave hima look of pleading, strangely 
at variance from her usual rock-ribbed 
stoicism, then looked at Annie’s tearful 
face. 

“Is it the only way?” she asked him 

“Tt’s the best way,” he said. 

Court had not yet been called when we 
entered the room. Bernard Devry led 
Annie to a bench close to the table where a 
young man waited with a portfolio of 
papers, but Maggie Carnohan came with 
me to a vantage point back in the room 
close to a pillar, from which I could watch 
the judge’s bench without danger of ob- 
servation. 

“Tl go up when they call me,” she said, 
seeming somehow as reluctant as I to 
come within the judge’s vision. 


ROM where we sat we watched the Col- 
tons come in with a nurse and the 
baby. I saw Annie’s start of yearning, and 
I watched the sorrow on her young face 
while Maggie beside me kept tensely 
silent, but I felt her.tremble, even as I 
did, when Paul Mor f came out of his 
chambers and ascended to the bench. 
With her 1 knew the emotion was of fear 
of his power in tne law of the land. With 
me, it was fear of his power in a greater 
law. 

Spellbound, I watched him as we strug- 
gled to our feet while the bailiff sung out 
his “Hear ye! Hear ye!” To me, remem- 
bering the days on St. Mary’s when he had 
been a-boy on holiday rather than a judge 
on duty, he looked strangely grim and 
pathetically worn. He was not happy, I 
was sure of that, and although I had a 
selfish gladness that he had not found 
happiness away from me, I was filled with 
an aching desire to see his face alight as I 
had once. seen it. Something in his look, 
as he glanced down over the court-room, 
aroused the question in my brain: Why 
hadn’t he come to me? He had cared 
greatly, I was sure, and men like Paul 
Morley do not cease to care with the end- 
ing of asummer. With all my faith in his 
essential honor, however, I could not an- 
swer and I dared not face him, so I sank 
down back of the pillar, while Maggie 
Carnohan reached over and clutched my 
hand. 

“Must I say to him what I have to 
say?” she whispered to me, and I could 
only nod in answer. 

After the preliminaries which developed 
nothing, it seemed to me, but the acrid 
temper of the lawyer for the Coltons who 
appeared to resent Bernard Devry’s per- 
sonal appearance in the case, Mrs. Colton 
went on the stand. Visibly nervous, she 
seemed nevertheless animated by deter- 
mination. In a voice that shook in spite 
of ker courage she told of her love for the 
baby and her wish to keep him. Under 
the shrewd questioning of her lawyer she 
pictured the home life she would be able to 
give the child. Bernard Devry passed 
her cross-questioning, and also Colton’s, 
after the man had outlined, under his 
lawyer’s direction, the -naterial fortune 
that his adoption of the boy promised. 
Then Annie Barry took the stand. 

Never had she seemed to me so weak and 
pitiful as she did when she looked up at 
Paul Morley. Without her mother’s spirit, 
she was a victim and not a victor of the 
circumstances which Maggie Carnohan 
had always fought. Even under Devry’s 
smooth questions (Continued on page 92) 
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GOMEHOW, with words for brushes, Maggie was painting a picture that every one who listened 
to her could see, the portrait of an immigrant girl daring the storms of the Atlantic and the 


perils of a land unknown to her to find the adventure we call life. She was going to fight to the 
last ditch for something greater than herself, something that she believed utterly, irrevocably right 
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This is China—as we think it is. In reality it is no more China 
than a castle on the Rhine is Germany or a distillery with its 
fires dead is America. Such buildings are relics of a buried past. 
China knows its ancestors are dead and is looking toward the future 


Babies are babies, no matter what the color of their skins. 
It is what they are facing that counts, and this sleepy little 
traveler is facing a future that will give concern to the whole 
world, unless China is given what she thinks is justice 


_ ‘YT EW YORK is a city composed of all races and 
| nationalities. The women of New York are fast 
supplanting the men, taking their places in almost 
every trade and profession. The streets of New 
York are lined with shops on both sides, and there is so much 
buying and selling going on all the time that its every-day 
ippearance is like that of a Chinese city on market day. The 
moke and dust are, of course, very bad, because of the necessity 
of so much cooking. During the last three years the students 
of New York have radically changed their viewpoint. They 
have a new attitude toward war and a new interest in things 
military. All the little children, in fact, constantly go about 
the streets trying to imitate soldiers. 

“There are no chair-bearers in New York. When people go 
irom one part of the city to another, they have to ride either in 
itsclf-go-carts or in wheel-barrows. The buildings are tall, 
some of them about a mile high. The first and second floors of 
these are given over to shops, and the people live above, gen- 
erally about six people to a room. 

8 


“All for China!” 


China, a human stream, con- 
taining nearly one-fourth of 
the world’s inhabitants, 1s 
changing its centuries-old 
course. ts ancestors have 
choked it; its youth is provid- 
ing the new channel—itself 





By 
Charles W. Wood 


“New York is known for its bright lights. There are 
electric lamps everywhere, on the streets and in the 
shops. The men and women of New York work together 
all day; then, when it comes night, they go out together 
to play. They have lots of theaters, too, and indoor 
places to dance. They go out usually at about eight 
o’clock, and they stay out till ten when they all go home 
and go to bed.” 

This description of the American metropolis was 
given to me by four young ladies in Chengtu, Province 
of Szechwan, China. Three of them were high school 
graduates bound for college in Peking. The description 
is admittedly incomplete and in some details inaccurate— 
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but could the average girl graduate in America give an equally 
good description of Chengtu? 


The province of Szechwan contains a population of 70,000,000, 
ind Chengtu, its famous capital, about 500,000. Good Manhat- 
tanite that I am, I didn’t know that there was any Province of 
Szechwan or that it had any famous capital until I found Chengtu 
on a map one day last summer in New York. 

I had been asked to go to China to write it up for the American 
press. One way to do the job, I reflected, was to go to Shanghai 
or Peking, send in my card to the leading officials, and take notes 
of what they told me. Then it occurred to me that this had prob- 
ably been done. How would it do instead, I wondered, to go 
into the far interior first? So I got out a map and discovered 
Chengtu on the Thibetan border. Chengtu was printed in such 
prominent black letters that I knew it (Continued on page 112) 


China has a woman problem that is the 
most complicated in the world, but with 
girls such as these college juniors tak- 
ing the lead it will somehow be solved 


The quack doctor is a relic of old 
China, still surviving on the ignorance 
of the past. Youth—and education— 
will soon pass by him in their march 


China is full of babies like this, quaint 

mixtures of the old life and the new. 

This one says a Christian grace at 

meals—in the old Confucian chant 
19 
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T was utterly dark in the cabin, when 
the stillness was broken by low voices 
outside. The door opened, and some 
one came in. A moment later a 

match flared up, and in the shifting glow 
of it Carrigan saw the dark face of Bateese, 
the half-breed. One after another he 
lighted the four lamps. Not until he had 
finished did he turn toward the bed. It 
was then that David had his first good 
impression of the man. He was not tall, 
but built with the strength of a giant. 
His arms were long. His shoulders were 
stooped. His head was like the head of a 
stone gargoyle come to life. Wide-eyed. 
heavy-lipped, with the high cheek-bones of 
an Indian and uncut black hair-bound with 
the knotted red mouchoir, he looked more 
than ever like a pirate and a cutthroat to 
David. Such a man, he thought, might 
make play out of the business of murder. 
And yet, in spite of his ugliness, David felt 
again the mysterious inclination to like the 
man. 

Bateese grinned. It was a huge grin, for 
his mouth was big. ‘You ver’ lucky 
fellow,”’ he announced. ‘You sleep lak 
that in nice sof’ bed an’ not back on san’- 
bar, dead lak ze feesh I bring you, m’sieu. 
That ees wan beeg mistake. Bateese say, 
‘Tie ze stone roun’ hees neck an’ mak heem 
wan ange de mer. Chuck heem in ze 
river, ma belle Jeanne!’ An’ she say no. 
mak’ heem well, an’ feed heem feesh. So I 
bring ze feesh which she promise, an’ when 
you have eat, I tell you somet’ing!”’ 

He returned to the door and brought 
back with him a wicker basket. Then he 
drew up the table beside Carrigan and 
proceeded to lay out before him the boiled 
fish which St. Pierre’s wife had promised 
him. With it was bread and an earthen 
pot of hot tea. 

“She say that ees all vou have because 
of ze fever. Bateese say, ‘Stuff heem wit’ 
much so that he die queek!’”’ 

“You want to see me dead. 
Bateese?”’ 


Is that it, 


“Oui. You mak’ wan ver’ good dead 
man, m’sieu!”’ Bateese was no longer 
xrinning. He stood back and, pointed at 
the food. ‘*You eat—queek. An’ when 


you have finish’ I tell you somet’ing!” 
Now that he saw the luscious bit of 
whitefish before him, Carrigan was pos- 
sessed of the hungering emptiness of three 
days and nights. As he ate, he observed 
that Bateese was performing curious 
‘ties. He straightened a couple of rugs. 
ran fresh water into the flower vases, 
picked up half a dozen scattered maga- 
zines, and then, to David’s increasing 
interest, produced a  dust-cloth from 
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WHO could have shot him? was 

Carrigan’s first thought as he 
struggled blindly back to conscious- 
ness. A shot from ambush had 
dropped him only a hundred miles 
from the Landing, when his quest for 
Black Roger Audemard was barely 
started. Not a soul but himself and 
the superintendent knew of his mis- 
sion. Who, then, could wish to kill 
him? He opened his eyes at last, 
fighting against the blackness that 
blotted out the sunlight, and there, 
bending over him, her great, dark 
eyes wide with horror and with pity, 
was a girl, her murderous fury 
changed to the tenderest compassion. 
With the aid of the _ half-breed, 
Bateese, who obeyed her like a dog, 
she moved him to the great scow 
drifting down the river with the 
Boulain brigade. There, in the 
midst of a luxury undreamed of in 
this northern region, every resource 
was enlisted to save his life. The girl 
herself tended him. And then, one 
day, Carrigan learned that she was 
not the daughter of St. Pierre Bou- 
lain, as he had supposed, but his 
wife. The struggle in which this in- 
volves him is told in this instalment 


somewhere and began to dust. David 
finished his fish, the one slice of bread, and 
his cup of tea. He felt tremendously 
good. The hot tea was like a trickle of 
new life through every vein in his body, 
and he had the desire to get up and 
try out his legs. Suddenly Bateese dis- 
covered that his patient was laughing 
at him. 

“Que diable!”” he demanded, coming 
up ferociously with the cloth in his great 
hand. ‘You see somet’ing ver’ fonny, 
m’sieu?”’ 

“No, nothing funny, Bateese,”’ grinned 
Carrigan. ‘I was just thinking what a 
handsome chambermaid you make. You 
are so gentle, so nice to look at, so—”’ 

‘Diable!”’ exploded Bateese, dropping 
his dust-cloth and bringing his huge hands 
down upon the table with a smash that 
almost wrecked the dishes. ‘‘ You have 
eat, an’ now you lissen. You have never 
hear’ before of Concombre Bateese. An’ 
zat ees me. See! Wit’ these two hands I 
have choke’ ze polar bear to deat’. I am 
strongest man w’at ees in all nort’ countree. 
I pack four hundre’ pound ovair portage. 
I crack ze caribou bones wit’ my teeth, lak 
a dog. I run sixt’ or hundre’ miles wit’out 
stop for rest. I pull down trees w’at oder 
man cut wit’ axe. I am not ’fraid of 
not’ing. You lissen? You hear w’at I 
say?” 


Curwood 


“T hear you.” 


“Bien! Then I tell you w’at Concombre 


Bateese ees goin’ do wit’ you, M’sieu 
Sergent de Police! Ma belle Jeanne she 
mak wan gran’ meestake. She too much 
leetle bird heart, too much pity for want 
you to die. Bateese say, ‘Keel him, so no 
wan know w’at happen t’ree day ago behin’ 
ze rock.’ But ma belle Jeanne, she say, 
‘No, Bateese, he ees meestake for oder 
man, an’ we mus’ let heem live.’ An’ then 
she tell me to come an’ bring you feesh, an’ 
tell you w’at is goin’ happen if you try go 
away from thees bateau. You compren’? 
If you try run away, Bateese ees goin’ kecl 
you! See—wit’ thees han’s I br’ak your 
neck an’ t’row you in river. Ma belle 
Jeanne say do zat, an’ she tell oder mans— 
twent’, thirt’, almos’ hundre’ gargons—to 
keel you if you try run away. She tell me 
bring zat word to you wit’ ze feesh. You 
listen hard w’at I say?” 

If ever a worker of iniquity lived on 
earth, Carrigan might have judged Ba- 
teese as that man in these moments. 
The half-breed had worked himself up to a 
ferocious pitch. His eyes rolled. His wide 
mouth snarled in the virulence of its speech. 
His thick neck grew corded, and his huge 
hands clenched menacingly upon the table. 
Yet David had no fear. He wanted to 
laugh, but he knew laughter would be the 
deadliest of insults to Bateese just now. 
He remembered that the half-breed, fierce 
as a pirate, had a touch as gentle as a 
woman’s. This man, who could choke 
an ox with his monstrous hands, had a 
moment before petted a cat, straightened 
out rugs, watered the woman’s flowers, 
and had dusted. He was harmless—now. 
And yet in the same breath David sensed 
the fact that a single word from St. Pierre’s 
wife would be sufficient to fire his brute 
strength into a blazing volcano of action. 
Such a henchman was priceless—under 
certain conditions! And he had brought a 
warning straight from the woman. 

“T think I understand what you mean, 
Bateese,” he said. ‘She says that I am 
to make no effort to leave this bateau— 
that I am to be killed if I try to escape? 
Are you sure she said that?” 

“Par les mille cornes du diable, you t’ink 
Bateese lie, m’sieu? Concombre Bateese, 
who choke ze w’ite bear wit’ hees two han’, 
who pull down ze tree-——” 

“No, no, I don’t think youlie. But I am 
wondering why she didn’t tell me that 
when she was here.” 

‘“‘Becaus’ she have too much leetle bird 
heart, zat ees w’y. She say: ‘Bateese, 


you tell heem he mus’ wait for St. Pierre. 
An’ you tell heem good an’ hard, lak you 
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“I tell you w’at Concombre Bateese ees goin’ do wit’ you, M’sieu Sergent de Police. 


run away, Bateese ees goin’ keel you. See—wit’ thees han’s I br’ak your neck an’ t’row you in river” 


choke ze w’hite bear an’ lak you pull down 
ze tree, so he mak’ no meestake an’ try 
get awé An’ she tell zat befere all ze 
bateliers—all ze St. Pierre mans gathered 
‘bout a beeg fire—an’ they shout up lak 
wan garcon that they watch an’ keel you if 
you try get away.” 

Carrigan reached out a hand. “Let’s 
shake, Bateese. I'll give you my word 
that I won’t try to escape—not until you 
and I have a good stand-up fight with the 
earth under our feet, and I’ve whipped 
you. Isita go?” 

Bateese stared for a moment, and then 
his face broke into a wide grin. ‘You lak 
ze fight, m’sieu?”’ 

“Yes. I love a scrap with a good man 
like you.” 

One of Bateese’s huge hands crawled 
slowly over the table and engulfed David’s. 
Joy shone in his face. 


‘““An’ you promise give me zat fight 
w’en you are strong?” 

“Tf I don’t, Pll let you tie a stone 
around my neck and drop me into the 
river.” 

“You are brave garcon,” cried the 
delighted Bateese. ‘‘Up an’ down ze 
rivers ees no man w’at can whip Con- 
combre Bateese!’’ Suddenly his face 
grew clouded. “But ze head, m’sieu?”’ 
he added anxiously. 

“Tt will get well quickly if you will help 
me, Bateese. Right now I want to get up. 
I want to stretch my legs. Was my head 
bad?” 

“Non. Ze bullet scrape ze ha’r off—so— 
so—an’ turn ze brain seek. I t’ink you be 
good fighting man in week!” 

“And you will help me up?” 

Bateese was a changed man. 
David felt that mighty but 


Again 
gentle 


If you try 


strength of his arms as he helped him to 


his feet. He was a trifle unsteady for a 
moment. Then, with the half-breed close 
at his side, ready to catch him if his legs 
gave way, he walked to one of the windows 
and looked out. Across the river, fully 
half a mile away, he saw the glow of fires. 

‘Her camp?” he asked. 

‘Out, m’sieu.” 

‘‘We have moved from the tar-sands?” 

“Ves, two days down ze river.” 

“Why are they not camping over here 
with us?”’ 

Bateese gave a disgusted grunt. “Be- 
caus’ ma belle Jeanne have such leetle 
bird heart, m’sieu. She say you mus’ not 
have noise near, lak ze talk an’ laugh an’ 
ze chansons. She say it disturb, an’ zat 
it mak you worse wit’ ze fever. She ees 
mak you lak de baby, Bateese say to her. 
But she on’y laugh at zat an’ snap her 
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leetle w’ite finger. Wait St. Pierre come! 
He. brak yo’r head wit’ hees two fists. 
I hope we have ze fight before then, 
m’sieu!”’ 

“We'll have it anyway, Bateese. Where 
is St. Pierre, and when shall we see him?” 

Bateese shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Meb- 
by week, mebby more. He long way off.”’ 

“Ts he an old man?” 

Slowly Bateese turned David about until 
he was facing him. ‘You ask not’ing 
more about St. Pierre,” he warned. ‘‘ No 
mans talk ’bout St. Pierre. Only wan—ma 
belle Jeanne. You ask her, an’ she tell you 
shut up. W’en you don’t shut up she call 
Bateese to brak your head.” 

‘*You’re a—a sort of all-round head- 
breaker, as I understand it,” grunted 
David, walking slowly back to his bed. 
“Will you bring me my pack and clothes 
in the morning? I want to shave and 
dress.” 

Bateese was ahead of him, smoothing 
the pillows and straightening out the 
rumpled bed-clothes. His huge hands 
were quick and capable as a woman’s, 
and David could not keep himself from 
chuckling at this feminine ingeniousness 
of the powerful half-breed. Once in the 
crush of those gorilla-like arms that were 
working over his-bed now, he thought, and 
it would be all over with the strongest 
man in “N” Division. Bateese heard the 
chuckle and looked up. 

“Somet’ing ver’ funny once more, 
eet—w’at?” he demanded. 

“T was thinking, Bateese—what will 
happen to me if you get me in those arms 
when we fight? But it isn’t going to 
happen. I fight with my fists, and I’m 
going to batter you up so badly that 
nobody will recognize you for a 
long time.” 


s 


The Flaming Forest 


He returned to the window through which 
he could see the fires on the western 
shore, and found no difficulty in opening 
it. A strong screen netting kept him 
from thrusting out his head and shoulders. 
Through it came the cool night breeze of 
the river. It seemed good to fill his lungs 
with it again and smell the fresh aroma 
of the forest. It was very dark, and the 
fires across the river were brighter be- 
cause of the deep gloom. There was no 
promise of the moon in the sky. He could 
not see a star. From far in the west he 
caught the low intonation of thunder. 

Carrigan turned from the window to the 
end of the cabin in which the piano stood. 
Here, too, was the second divan, and he 
saw the meaning now of two close-tied 
curtains, one at each side of the cabin. 
Drawn together on a taut wire stretched 
two inches under the ceiling, they shut 
off this end of the bateau and turned at 
least a third of the cabin into the privacy 
of the woman’s bedroom. With growing 
uneasiness David saw the evidences that 
this had been her sleeping apartment. At 
each side of the piano was a small door, and 
he opened one of these just enough to 
discover that it was a wardrobe closet. A 
third door opened on the shore side of the 
bateau, but this was locked. Shut out from 
the view of the lower end of the cabin by a 
Japanese screen were a small dresser and 
amirror. In the dim illumination that came 
from the distant lamp David bent over the 
open sheet of music on the piano. It was 
Mascagni’s Ave Maria. 

His blood tingled. His brain was stirred 
by a new emotion, a growing thing that 
made him uneasy and filled him with a 
strange restlessness. He felt as though he 





a lacy, crumpled bit of a handkerchief 
that lay on the edge of the piano keys. It 
was the woman’s handkerchief, and like a 
thief he raised it slowly. It smelled faintly 
of crushed violets; it was as if she were 
bending over him in his sickness again, and 
it was her breath that came to him. He 
was not thinking of her as St. Pierre’s wife. 
And then sharply he caught himself and 
placed the handkerchief back on the piano 
keys. He tried to laugh at himself, but 
there was an emptiness where a moment 
before there had been that thrill of which 
he was now ashamed. 

He turned back to the window. The 
thunder had come nearer. It was coming 
up fast out of the west, and with it a dark- 
ness that was like the blackness of a pit. 
A dead stillness was preceding it now, and 
in that stillness it seemed to Carrigan that 
he could hear the soapy, slitting sound of 
the streaming flashes of electrical fire that 
blazoned the advance of the storm. The 
camp-fires across the river were dying 
down. One of them went out as he looke 
at it, and he stared into the darkness as if 
trying to pierce distance and gloom to see 
what sort of a shelter it was that St. 
Pierre’s wife had over there. And there 
came over him in these moments a desire 
that was almost cowardly. It was the de- 
sire to escape, to leave behind him the 
memory of the rock and of St. Pierre’s 
wife, and to pursue once more his own 
great adventure, the quest of Black Roger 
Audemard. 

He heard the rain coming. At first the 
sound of it was like the pattering of ten 
million tiny feet in dry leaves; then, sud- 
denly, it was like the roar of an avalanche. 
It was an inundation, and with it came 

crash after crash of thunder, and 
the black skies were illumined by 
= an almost uninterrupted glare of 








“Vou wait!’’ exploded Bateese, — 
p 


making a horrible grimace. ‘I 
choke you lak w’ite bear, I t’row 
you ovair my *should’r, I. mash 
you. lak -leetle strawberr’, I—” 
He paused in his task to advance 
with a formidable gesture. 

“Not now,” warned Carrigan. 
“T’m still a bit groggy, Bateese.”’ 
He pointed down at the bed. 
“I’m driving her from that,” he 
said. “I don’t like it. Is she 
sleeping over there—in the 
camp?” 

“Mebby—an’ mebby. not, 
m’sieu,”’ growled Bateese. ‘‘ You 
mak guess, eh?”’ 

He began extinguishing the 
lights, until only the one nearest 
the door was left burning. He 
did not turn toward Carrigan or i} 
speak to him again. When he | 
went out, David heard the click 
of a lock in the door. Bateese 
had not exaggerated. It was the 
intention of St. Pierre’s wife that 

e should consider himself a pris- 
coner—at least for tonight. 

lic had no desire to lie down 
again. There was an unsteadiness in his 
legs, but outside of that the evil of his 
sickness no longer oppressed him. The 
staff doctor at the Landing would prob- 
ably have called him a fool for not con- 
valescing in the usual prescribed way, but 
Carrigan was already beginning to feel the 
demand for action. In spite of what phys- 
ical effort he had made, his head did not 
hurt him, and his mind was keenly alive. 


MRS. DUTTON 
and MRS. PINE 


created a problem for two lov- 
ers. They were servants of the 
“perfect jewel” kind- - harder 
to find than lovers and sweet- 
hearts. If these lovers married, 
one servant had to go. But 
which one? The marriage faced 
indefinite postponement when 
the servants got their heads to- 
gether. The result is the climax 
of as delightful a story as Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins ever wrote 


lightning. It had been a long time 

since Carrigan had felt the shock of 
such a storm. He closed the win- 
dow to keep the rain out, and after 
that stood with his face flattened 
against the glass, staring over the 
| river. The camp-fires were all 

gone now, blotted out like so many 
candles snuffed between thumb and 
forefinger, and he shuddered. No 
canvas ever made would keep that 
i deluge out. And now there was 
growing up a wind with it. The 
|| ‘tents on the other side would be 
| beaten down like pegged sheets of 

paper, ripped up and torn to pieces. 
He imagined St. Pierre’s wife in 
that tumult and = distress—the 
breath blown out of her, half 

drowned, blinded by deluge and 

lightning, broken and beaten be- 





cause of him. Thought of her com- § 


panions did not ease his mind. 
Human hands were entirely inade- 
quate to cope with a storm like 
this that was rocking the earth 








had come suddenly to the edge of a great 
danger; somewhere within him an intelli- 
gence seized upon it and understood. Yet 
it was not physical enough for him to fight. 
It was a danger which crept up and about 
him, something which he could not see or 
touch and yet which made his heart beat 
faster and the blood come into his face. 
It drew him, triumphed over him, dragged 
his hand forth until his fingers closed upon 


about him. 

Suddenly he went to the door, 
determined that it Bateese was outside he 
would get some satisfaction out of him or 
challenge him to a fight right there. He 


beat against it, first with one fist and then 


with both. He shouted. There was no 
response. Then he exerted his strength 
and his weight against the door. It was 
solid. 

He was half turned when his eyes dis- 


covered, in a corner where the lamplight 
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The door swung open, and in the flood of sunlight that poured into the cabin stood St. Pierre’s wife. She was not the 
rain-beaten little partridge that had passed in tragic bedragglement through his mind. Storm had not touched her 


struck dimly, his pack and clothes. In 
thirty seconds he had his pipe and tobacco. 
After that for half an hour he paced up and 
down the cabin, while the storm crashed 
and thundered as if bent upon destroying 
all life off the face of the earth. : 
Comforted by the company of his pipe, 
Carrigan did not beat at the door again. 
He waited, and at the end of another haif- 
hour the storm had softened down into a 
steady patter of rain. The thunder had 


traveled east, and the lightning had gone 
with it. David opened the window again. 
The air that came in was rain-sweet, soft, 
and warm. He puffed out a cloud of smoke 
and smiled. His pipe always brought his 
good humor to the surface, even in the 
worst places. St. Pierre’s wife had cer- 
tainly had a good soaking. And in a way 
the whole thing was a bit funny. He was 
thinking now of a poor little golden-plu- 
maged partridge, soaked to the skin, with its 


tail-feathers dragging pathetically. Grin- 
ning, he told himself that it was an insult 
to think of her and a half-drowned par- 
tridge in the same breath. But the simile 
still remained, and he chuckled. Probably 
she was wringing out her clothes now, and 
the men were cursing under their breath 
while trying to light a fire. He watched 
for the fire. It failed to appear. Probably 
she was hating him for bringing all this 
discomfort and (Continued on page 142) 
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Fulfilling its original purpose, the old Sawyer house is again a home, this time for nearly a 
score of girls, who had to band themselves together to find a suitable place to live 


By Girls—For 


A story of inspiration for every town in America 


ss HERE’S a feeling about buying 
a piece of property and paying 
off a mortgage that you never 
in the world can have about 
something which has been given you— 
something that you don’t work for your- 
self.” 

Sitting in a quaint, high-backed rocking- 
chair, Vera MacMonagle, first president of 
the Girls’ Community Club, of Canton, 
New York, brought out each word in a way 
which showed she meant just what she 
said. 

“T certainly do think the independence 
and resourcefulness of you girls these days 
is the finest thing,” I told her with 
honest admiration. ‘It’s splendid how 


you go ahead and do things—whatever 
there 's to be done—anywhere! Don’t tell 
me the world isn’t moving forward or that 


there ever were such women, young or old, 
as there are now—such level-headed, 
capable, all-round women!” 

I had come to Canton to find out for 
:00D HOUSEKEEPING how there hap- 
pened to be in a town of only three thou- 
sand jopulation a Girls’ Club House with 
big, airy s!eeping-rooms, baths with shin- 
ing white tubs and scalding hot water, a din- 


I 


3y Reinette Lovewell 


ing-room with real home cooking, applica- 
tions for membership posted on a bulletin 
board, annual meetings and election of 
officers—a government of girls, for girls, 
by girls. 

The hardest thing in the world to find 
in a country town is a place to board. 
Even in good-sized villages it is almost 
impossible to make provision for young 
women away from their own homes. 
School superintendents who have hired 
strange teachers hunt in vain for some one 
who will take them in. 

‘The best I could do for one of my girls 
was to get her a room over a mile from the 
schoolhouse,” a county superintendent in 
Massachusetts related his troubles to me 
last September. “And the only place she 
could get her meals was in a lunch room 
way down by the railroad tracks, patron- 
ized mostly by trainmen, and with not 
much more on the bill of fare than sand- 
wiches and baked beans and doughnuts. 
In towns too small to support places like 
Y. W. C. A. hotels, girls are up against it 
good and hard.” 

Vera MacMonagle works in a_ bank. 
She came in to see me during the noon 
hour the day of my arrival, a little gray- 


Girls 


eyed girl with a serious mouth and quiet 
manner. 

“When I came here, I didn’t know a 
soul,” she told me, ‘‘and I had the hardest 
sort of time finding a place to live. I’ve 
always had a lot of schemes in my head 
about teamwork, but there didn’t seem to 
be any way to get acquainted with other 
girls—nothing to do evenings but go to 
bed. And you know when the country is 
lonesome, it is a hundred times more lone- 
some than a big city. I don’t know just 
why, but you feel it clear into your bones, 
some way. It is the most forlorn thing to 
go past house after house with lights in 
dining-rooms and people at the table, 
when you are on your way to a little bit of 
a room with no one to speak to until you 
go to work again the next morning.”’ 

My own impression of Canton was that 
of a town of homes. Everywhere are well- 
kept lawns and flower gardens, furnished 
porches and trim little garages. Every 
house has the prosperous aspect of the 
well-to-do, with no “Rooms to Let” or 
“Table Board” signs in the windows. It is 
a typical community in which no one wants 
to take in strangers. 

“And here you (Continued on page 149) 
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FURNISHINGS aud DECORATIONS 
The Psychological Influence of Our Walls . 






By Bell Elliott Palmer 







ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE Department of Furnishings 
and Decorations is prepared to 
help you solve any problems involved 
jn the furnishing or decorating of 
your home. On receipt of a two-cent 
stamp we will mail you a question- 
naire to aid you in giving us the 
necessary particulars. On its return 
with ten cents to cover clerical ex- 
penses, our decorators will send you 
expert advice. For six cents addi- 
tional we will send you a print show- 
ing in actual colors the suggested 
textiles, rugs, and wall treatment 
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A scenic paper printed in soft gray 
tones, and showing a peaceful land- 
scape like the one above, is both restful 
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F about to decorate the walls of a room, 
one of the most important questions 
in our housekeeping responsibilities is 
before us. Especially is this true if 

we are parents, for growing children are 
most susceptible to the helpful or harmful 
influence of their surroundings. 

_ It is no longer a theory, but a proven 
fact, that certain colors produce certain 
desirable or extremely disastrous effects, 
even upon the ordinarily sensitive mind. 
Psychologists, eminent physicians, and 
skilled decorators are making a keen study 
oi this subject, and each year discloses 
some new and valuable truth. For a long 
time we have known that blue and violet 
were employed successfully in treating ner- 
vous cases; and so soothing indeed is blue 
that, when used in a whole room-scheme 





walls, curtains, rugs—it acts as a partial 
anesthesia upon extremely sensitive na- 
tures, sufficient for dental purposes or the 






















carrying out of minor operations. Red 
develops the action of the muscles as much 
as fifty percent and is often employed in 
the medicinal world where stimulating re- 
sults are desired, as in the treatment of 
smallpox, melancholia, and certain forms 
of anemia. Red, therefore, is not a good 
color to choose when decorating the room 
of a “teen-age” child, for, aside from its 
hot and heavy suggestion in summer, it 
overstimulates the already restless nature 
of the growing boy or girl. 

A professor of psychology in a big eastern 
college, wishing to prove a theory with 
regard to the effect of closely-surrounding 
colors, placed his twelve-year-old son in 
a pink-and-gold room—the wall-paper a 
shower of pink rose petals, the furniture 
light-framed and painted white, the hang- 
ings and rugs in gold and rose tones. His 
thirteen-year-old daughter was given a big 
room, with heavy red curtains, high-post 


and decorative in a spacious hall 





Paneled walls impart an air of dignity 
and calm, whether the paneling is done 
with choice woods, as at the left, or 
merely with simple, painted molding 


mahogany bedstead, and other furni- 
ture of the same material; deep-red 
wall-paper with a conspicuous pattern, 
and red rugs with elaborate basket 
motifs that insisted upon the constant 
notice of the occupant. Both children 
were apparently normal at the start, 
but at the end of the second year 
the boy had lost much of his vigor 
and joyous outlook on life and was 
fast developing into the “‘sissy”’ type. 
The girl, on the contrary, became decidedly 
irritable. harder to control, and more 
“tomboyish” than was desirable. The 
experiment was closed before the issue was 
past help, but the professor lays the change 
entirely to the color-scheme employed, 
especially in the surrounding walls—too 
dainty and characterless in one case, and 
too stimulating in the other. 

Many verified instances could be cited 
where the wall color was chiefly responsible 
for the trouble, or its cure. An intelligent 
study of the matter should be made, how- 
ever; for just as eminent psychologists use 
blue and violet to soothe, so noted skin 
doctors exclude blue and violet when 
treating certain cases. 

Similarly, red in excess may do positive 
harm to a wholesome, rollicking child who 
needs no extra stimulation, while the list- 
less or anemic youth may perhaps be 
awakened and (Continued on page 121) 
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A n unusual type of built-in bookcase, starting about three feet above 
the floor, may be noted at the top of the page. A delightfully bookish 
atmosphere is imparted to this room by the presence of favorite volumes 
scattered about on cabinets and tables, so that one may always find 
entertainment within arm’s reach. Below it is illustrated a practical 
and inexpensive method of filling odd corners with built-in shelves 
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Infinite Riches 


ina 


Little Room 


By 


Beauveau Norris 


REALIZED how much it meant to me to 

have at my “bed’s head, a twenty books, 

clothed in black and red,” when I was 
staying once at an old castle in the Tuscan 
Maremma. There I had a four-poster in which I 
sank; a prete, or wooden cage, with a scaldino of 
hot coals to heat the sheets, bulged in the center; 
a Tuscan !amp with three wicks flickered on the 
fine old carved chest. But being unable to sleep, 
I looked in vain for a shelf of books, either in my 
room or in the long corridor beyond, hung with 
gloomy canvases. My charming young hosts had 
not. dreamed of bringing, for a hunting fort- 
night in the Maremma, any of the rich volumes 
which filled the dusty shelves of their Siennese 
palace. At last, on an isolated shelf, I unearthed 
—a cook-book! 

Perhaps nowhere more than in a guest-room 
should there be provided those enticing little 
shelves among which even the most sociabl 
inclined guest will (Continued on page 98) 
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The dominating feature of the room 
above is the built-in bookcase with 
its gracefully arched top. Who would 
ever suspect that the space it occu- 
pies was once an unwanted doorway! 


To the book lover, no masterpiece of 
art can rival rows of well-filled book- 
shelves as mural decorations. In the 
library at the right, extra space is pro- 
vided by shelves above the windows 
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Book-shelves of simple design, built 
on either side of the mantel and 
painted to match the woodwork, add 
a touch of comfort and invitation 
to the fireplace grouping on the left 


If you need advice on problems sug- 
gested by this article, a 2c stamp will 
bring a questionnaire for you to fill in. 
Return with 10c, and we will send 
you carefully detailed suggestions 
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E now have brought the child 
up through the crisis of child- 
hood to the time of the change 
from boy and girl to man and 

woman. I have tried to show how the 
early environment of the child is. after 
heredity, the great determining factor in 
the child’s vitality and in its expectation of 
life. I am fully aware of the alarming sta- 
tistics, which, while by no means complete, 
nevertheless indicate that the great ma- 
jority of children who reach the age of 
puberty are, to some extent, defective. 
Attention has already been called to the 
bare 10 percent of children who have per- 
fect teeth at this age. Even those who 
have perfect tecth may be physically im- 
paired in some other way, and thus, if we 
should come to picking children who are 
perfect physically, the showing made 
would be pitifully small. 

Fortunately, a large percentage of these 
defects are capable of remedy. For in- 
stance, the dentist can remove most of the 
dangers from defective teeth. The physi- 
cian can discover and eliminate incipient 
disease. The parent can, by a wise super- 
vision, safeguard the child’s diet, his 
sleeping room, his playground, his bath, 
and his exercise. So, after all, it is not 
such a hopeless case as at first appears. 

It would be idle to disguise the fact that 
the sex instinct is manifested long before 
the age of puberty. In boys and girls of 
seven years, and sometimes even at an 
earlier age, we see evidence of sex instinct. 
Thus, the safeguarding of the 
age of puberty must be one of 
the functions of conduct of the 
early life of the child. Puberty 
is not only a_ psychological 
change, but a physical change 
es well. It is not merely a 
moral or intellectual problem, 
it is more or less a_ physical 
problem which confronts the 
parent at this time of the child’s 
life. I can not help feeling it is 
not the fault of the boy or the 
girl when objectionable and 
detrimenta! habits are formed. 

Parents who have their eyes 
open must, of necessity, know 
something of the introduction 
of these habits, even with chil- 
dren of seven and over. The 
principles of propriety and 
right conduct must be incul- 
cated. The little boy should be 
as modest as the little girl. By 
strict supervision at this time 
the gravest dangers that menace 
a child are averted. 

't is almost criminal for the 
faiher or mother to let the bov 
or gi. reach the age of puberty 
without anv idea whatever of 
such a pending crisis. The false 
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New Year’s Resolution: 
and be more efficient. 


by DR. 


Good Housekeeping 


Sanitation, 


JN every life there is a crisis: the 

boy turns toward manhood, the 
girl toward womanhood. Much of 
their life’s welfare—physical and 
moral and mental—depends upon the 
care they receive at this time. They 
will live longer, and better, if you 
do your part then. Every parent 
should read this article and act 
upon the wise counsel it contains 


modesty which prevails in American life is 
largely responsible for this unfortunate 
condition. I can not for the life of me see 
why matters which intimately concern the 
whole future welfare of the child should be 
so completely kept in the background by 
his parents. It is a mistake to depend upon 
the teacher of the public school, or of the 
private school, for instruction along this 
line. These schools are mostly mixed 
schools, having boys and girls both in at- 
tendance. The teachers are largely un- 
mixed, being almost exclusively girls and 
women. The girl teacher might very 
properly take her girls, not by class but 
one by one, and give the fundamental les- 
sons respecting this age of life, but you 
could not expect a woman teacher to take 
the boys in the same way. So, it remains 
for the father to instruct the boys, and the 
mother the girls, in the family. They 
should agree upon a plan of instruction, 
and both should follow that plan. 

As a rule, girls reach the age of puberty 
at an earlier period than boys. In the 
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I will begin to try to live longer 
I'll join the League for Longer 
Life and send a stamp to Dr. Wiley for his questionnaire 
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temperate climate of the greater part of 
our country, the age of puberty might be 
fixed for the girl at fourteen years. There 
are many who reach this crisis at an earlier 
date and others at a later date. Boys 
may be regarded as reaching the age of 
puberty at fifteen or sixteen years. The 
same remark regarding the irregularity of 
dates is applicable to boys as well as to 
girls. 

It is essential to the health and future 
vitality of these children that little by 
little the nature of this change be unfolded 
tothem. They are certain to learn it any- 
way: usually in a secret, underhand, inde- 
cent method which is practised where boys 
and girls are congregated together at this 
period of life. If the parent has taken the 
first step in this direction and told the 
child what may be expected, the keenness 
and avidity with which he absorbs this 
knowledge from desirable sources will be 
at once diminished, and a proper and cor- 
rect meaning of this change, and the 
added dignity and responsibility which 
come to one after it is passed, are fully 
appreciated and, as a rule, will be acted 
upon. I wish I could get the ear of every 
mother and every father in this land with 
regard to this matter. In many cases, I 
feel quite certain the matter is never dis- 
cussed even between husband and wife. 
Everything is left to chance. The result 
is a knowledge which is salacious and 
steeped in immodesty, and resulting in a 
state of mind, and in the expression thereof 
physically, which is anything 
but desirable. and wholly dan- 
gerous. Obscenity is likely to 
take the place of intelligence, 
and secret and wholly unpar- 
donable references are made to 
this condition among the young 
persons who are experiencing 
the change. 

What, now, are some of the 
important things which tend to 
iengthen the life of the boy or 
girl who passes through this 
change? In the first place, this 
change is perfectly natura! and 
physiologica! and should not in 
any case be the cause of de- 
velopment of disease. Yet there 
is one disease which particu- 
‘arly loves this age—tubercu- 
losis. The first duty which I 
urge upon the parent is to 
have the child carefully exam- 
ined by a competent physician 
as this change is about to take 
place, and during its progress. 
Every indication of lung trouble 
should carefully be pointed out. 
I feel certain that a large per- 
centage of deaths from tubercu- 
losis in (Continued on page 81) 
(The Question-Box is on page 74) 
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“Oh, you don’t know how good it is to hear you talk, sir—real English talk,” said Jenny 


Dodds. 


Then to the Consul’s horror she dropped forward on the table and cried her heart out 


THE WAY HOME 


APTAIN TROTTER’S blue eyes 
twinkled at the Consul through 
his cigar smoke with an engag- 
ing malice. 

“Reminds me of another English- 
man,” he said between puffs. ‘He'd 
gotten the kinda thirst on him that one 


i grows in Noo York about the middle of 
s August and had drifted into a Broadway 


drug-store for a drink. Well, he mopped 
up pretty well everything on that Menoo, 


| trom raspberry phosphates to a pineapple 
§ temptation. 


When he was through, the 


By I. A. R. Wylie 


Filastrati 
Dean C 


ed by 


soda-fountain boy, who hadn’t been able 
to serve any one else for lack of breath, 
leaned over the counter. ‘Say,’ he 
whispered, ‘what’s the matter with the 
Horlick’s Malted?’? The Englishman jest 
stares at him. ‘J don’t know,’ he sez. 
‘Ts there anything the matter with the 
Horlick’s Malted?’” 


There was an anticipatory silence. The 
Consul looked thoughtful. 

‘“‘Was there?” he asked finally. 

Captain Trotter hooted. He slapped 
his thigh. His lean, weather-beaten face 
was wrinkled with an excruciating enjoy- 
ment. “Say, you’re better than any- 
thing I ever heard of. You make my 
best funny Englishman look like thirty 
cents. You sure do. I never thought 
I'd get a laugh out of this doggone Bosche 
town, and I owe you one already. Shake, 


Mr. Consul. If there’s anything that the 
29 
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30 
Flighty Jane or me can do for you, say 
the word and it’s done.” 

The Consul shook hands solemnly. 
‘“‘That’s very kind of you, Captain. I 
can’t think of anything for the moment. 
I wish I could. In this place it’s usually 
the other way round.” 

“T guess so. You’ve had a mighty 
poor hand dealt you, Mr. Consul, I'll tell 
the world. Sitting here at your window 
watching the snails rush by—interview- 
ing Bosches. ’Nough to cramp any man’s 
sense of humor. Say, what you want isa 
cruise round in my little launch. Been 
down to the harbor lately? I guess not, 
or you'd have noticed her. The fastest, 
toughest-built beat anywhere on God’s 
sea. Run round vour right-little, tight- 
little island in forty-eight hours on two 
gallons of oil!” 


HE Consul smiled. Captain Trotter 

wagged his cigar menacingly. ‘‘It’s 
as true asI sit here. When we Americans 
talk big, sir, you can bet there’s some- 
thing big behind us.” 

“Well, thank God, we don’t have to,” 
said the Consul. 

Captain Trotter clapped his brown 
hand to an apparently badly injured 
jaw. ‘‘Wow! I guess the drinks are on 
me. Get your hat on and come round. 
There’sa place they call the Bier-Halle zum 
something-or-other where they sell dope 
that ’most reconciles me to a month in 
port with a busted boiler. And seeing 
you’re the only second man in this place 
that speaks something like my native 
tongue—”’ 

“JT sit here from two to four,” the 
British Consul interrupted resignedly. 
‘‘Bosches come and Bosches’ go. It’s 
queer how they want to get back to 
perfidious Albion, isn’t it? And they 
don’t quite understand—not sensitive, I 
should say. There was a fellow in this 
morning. Wanted to take up his old job 
as waiter at the Criterion. Couldn’t get 
my point of view at all. ‘Aber, Herr 
Konsol, der Krieg ist doch voritber!’ I ex- 
plained. But I’m a kind-hearted man. 
I hate telling the truth even to my 
enemies. And besides, if he’d been a fat 
merchant with something to sell that we 
wanted, I’d have said ‘Gewiss, Herr 
Geheimrat,’ and shaken hands with him. 
With the little waiter I’m a patriot, and 
with the Geheimrat I’m a Christian. 
But perhaps you don’t follow the idea?” 

Captain Trotter nodded. “Sure. 
You're hipped, sir, and I don’t wonder. 
If I had to live in your shoes, I’d go 
plumb crazy. Everybody knocking you 
and licking your boots with the same 
breath. Not a friend to speak to, not a 
woman of your own kind. Say, I don’t 
know why you stand for it!” ~ 

The Consul winced. ‘Oh, well, some 
one has to, you know.” 

Captain Trotter was large and powerful 
and loose-limbed. His rough sea-clothes 
fitted as though they had been born with 
him and grown up with him. But the 
British Consul was a little, dapper man, 
not quite young any more. The bleached, 
sleek hair had begun to thin perceptibly, 
and twenty years of tropical sunshine had 
burned his small face, which had once been 
cheerfully freckled, to an indelible ma- 
hogany. He ordered his clothes in Savile 
Row and his ties at a little shop near the 
Albany, and he wore his Homburg at 


The Way Home- 


that slight, exquisite angle which only an 
Englishman can attain. He knew of little 
restaurants from the Rio Janeiro to Soho, 
which no one else knew of and where you 
could get better food than at the Carlton 
and for half the price, and he called the 
waiters by their Christian names. He 
wes rather proud of these little talents. 

‘«« Frauenzimmers’ they call ’em here,” 
Captain Trotter muttered, following his 
line of thought. ‘‘If any fellow called my 
girl a ‘Frauenzimmer,’ I'd show him 
where he got off. The way they treat 
their women gets my goat!” 

The Consul drew a long breath. He 
had been thinking of London—London 
at Christmas time, with the shop lights 
gleaming through the fog, the bustling, 
cheerful crowds, the long, snug evenings 
by the open fire. He remembered these 
things acutely, though he hadn’t seen 
them for twenty years. He wondered 
why he hadn’t gone back to them, why 
he had allowed himself to be exiled to 
this sullen German port. He supposed 
he’d got into the habit of doing disagree- 
able things. But he was suddenly sick 
for the smell of friendly streets, for the 
gracious luxury of those stately, reticent 
homes, for the warm pressure of a woman’s 
hand. 

For the Consul was a ladies’ man; had 
always been, everywhere. He had a way 
with women, a gallant, light-handed, 
d’Artagnan sort of way. In spite of it, or 
because of it, he had never married and 
would never marry. He was wont to 
make self-deprecatory, humorous little 
comments on the subject. ‘Too par- 
ticular for my charms,” he said. But now, 
perhaps because he had not spoken to 
‘any woman save a sour old Cerman 
Hausfrau for three months, the “never’’ 
filled him with a vague melancholy. 

“Well, there’s one thing,” Captain 
Trotter said—‘“we are what we are, 
thank God! You're English, and I’m 
an American, and we've nothing to be 
ashamed of. And this business don’t last 
forever for either of us. One of these 
days you’il be off to England, and me—” 
His eyes narrowed as though to hide a 
sudden, ashamed feeling. ‘‘Well, little 
old Noo York is my berth. We'll get 
home in the end.” 

The Consul roused himself briskly. 

“Yes, that’s true,” he said. ‘‘We get 
home in the end.” 


UTSIDE the British Consulate there 

hung a new, brightly-painted shield 
representing two animals of doubtful 
zoological authenticity upholding an in- 
expensive-looking crown with an air of 
sprightly, rather objectionable self-satis- 
faction. It was not an inspiring object, 
and yet the girl standing on the edge of 
the pavement gazed up at it with a rever- 
ent wonder. People jostled her, but she 
took no notice of them, did not seem to be 
aware of them.’ She was thin and pale. 
She wore her shabby hat back to front, 
her coat was buttoned up wrong, and 
there was something desperate and reck- 
less and yet triumphant about her. She 
looked like a small ship that has been in 
a devastating storm and come through 
with her tattered colors flying. 

“Tt ain’t true,” she said aloud, ap- 
parently addressing the two animals to- 
gether. ‘It ain’t true, and you know 
it ain’t!”’ 





It was not surprising that the jj. 
tempered-looking passers-by stared at her 
as though she were mad. 

Then all at once, like a hunted thing 
seeking sanctuary, she ran into the 
shadow of the Consulate’s passage. 

The Consulate’s doorkeeper, Mr. Wil. 
liam Smythe, was an old soldier with five 
medals and one mysterious hand in 
glove. He.asked her to write down her 
name and address, and she obeyed him, 
trembling with eagerness. When she had 
finished, he read out what she _ had 
written, 

“Jenny Prutwitz—Krieg Strasse 89— 
British subject—business, going home,” 
He pursed his lips. ‘Well, I don’t know, 
The Consul’s busy at present, miss.” 


UT she was gazing open-mouthed at 
the slips of colored ribbon on his al- 
paca coat. 

““Did—did you win all those?” 

“Ves, miss, they’re mine all right.” 

“What’s that—and that?” 

“That’s the Mons ribbon, and the 
D. Coa.” 

“Not the V. C.?” 

He looked hurt. “No, miss. Only 
‘Distinguished Conduct’!” 

“That’s fine, too. And—and _ this 
one?” 

“Victory Medal.” 

“Oh yes—victory, of course!” 

She smiled up at him. She wasn’t 
pretty at all. She was too pinched and 
white, and her eyes were red-rimmed as 
though they had been watching a long 
time for something desperately important. 
But now they were full of such wistful 
admiration that Mr. William Smythe 
faltered. He cleared his throat noisily. 

“Tf you like. you can go in there and 
wait, miss. The Consul’ll be free in a 
minute.” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you—”’ 

The Gonsul’s waiting-room had be 
longed to the Stadt-Kommandantur only 
a few months before, and it still vibrated 
unpleasantly with the clink of spurred 
heels and the rumble of military voices. 
On one wall the dismal paper had faded 
round three squares where that inevitable 
trinity, Bismarck and the two Wilhelms, 
had been hanging until the Consul, sud- 
denly realizing the inappropriateness of 
their continued existence, had had them 
removed to the attic. The room was fur- 
nished now with three chairs, a table and 
a bench, and a general official fustiness. 
Like the shield outside, it was not in- 
spiring, and yet the girl still trembled with 
incredulous joy. She could not sit still. 
Her hands clasped and unclasped them- 
selves. Finally she spoke: 

“Are you English, too?’ she asked. 

The old woman in black opened her 
eyes wide and stiffened. ‘‘Do I look like 
it?” she asked back. 

“TT don’t know. You speak Eng- 
lish, don’t you?” 

“T sure do. I ain’t come to forgettin’ 
my own tongue vet, thank the Lord! 
I guess you thought I was English be 
cause I'm sittin’ here? Well, Lain’t. I’m 
an American citizen, and I wouldn’t be 
sittin’ here, either, if our American Consul 
wasn’t the poorest sort of pin-head that 
ever was sent out to represent his country 
because his folks wouldn’t risk him in the 
family business. And I’m not saying 2 
thing about him that I didn’t say to his F 
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face. I’m an outspoken woman. I was 
outspoken way back in North Hampden, 
and I’ve been outspoken here for four 
mortal years. And I told that young 
feller—I said: ‘Don’t you try and put 
over any of that nonsense on me. I’m an 
American citizen, and when I get home, 
I'll report you at Washington as sure 
as my name’s Sarah—’” She stopped 
abruptly, and some of the war light died 
out of the gaunt old face, leaving it with 
an odd look of fear and perplexity. It 
passed almost at once. She lifted the 
gray he: id in the quaint bonnet a shade 
higher. ‘Just to make him mad I told 
him I was coming over here. ‘They 
couldn’t be sillier, I said to him, ‘not if 
they tried.’ But the fact is, I’m not 
hopin’ much.” 


“When I heard they’d come.” the girl 
said, “I ran all the way. I couldn’t wait. 
They’! help—I know they will. That’s 


what they’re here for.” 

“Maybe. But we’ve never set much 
stock on the English, not where I come 
from. If we can’t do a thing, it ain’t 
likely they can doit. We beat ’em before, 
and we could beat ’em again. That’s 
how we feel.”’ 

“You beat us!” The girl’s face flushed 
up with scornful amusement. ‘‘ You never 
did. Nobody never did. They couldn’t.”’ 

““My gracious! Ever heard of Bunker 
Hill?” 

“No, never. 
anyhow.” 

“What 


It’s not around our way, 


about the Fourth of July?” 
The old lady threw out the question 
with an air of pitving triumph. She grew 
visibly larger, and the rusty sequins on 
her cape twinkled like armor. 

“Tt’s my birthday,” the girl said more 
graciously. ‘‘How did you know?”’ 

The silence grew hot and heavy. 
Her companion seemed to have 


The Way Home 


made us laugh! He said at four o’clock 
the men’d drop whatever they were doin’ 
and make cups of tea for themselves like 


a bunch 0’ girls. The bosses had their 
tea brought ’em, right in the middle of 
business. ‘Have some tea, Mr. Shorter?’ 
they said. And he tryin’ to get a move 
on all the time. He got all het up about 
it. ‘Sissies’ he called tem.” 

“Oh, ’e did, did ’e? Well, I’ve heard 
things, too, about the Americans—the 
prisoners the Germans took. Doughboys, 
they called themselves—’cause they’re 
soft, I s’pose—always cryin’ for candy and 
ice- cream and pie like kids!” 

“Candy’s good for young people. It 
ain’t onnatural pizen like tea. And why 
shouldn’t they have candy, or anything 
else they had a fancy to, seeing they won 
the war?” 

“Oh, they won the war, did they? 
Well, there wouldn’t ’ave been no war 
left for them to win if it hadn’t been for 
our Tommies. You ask the Germans!” 

They had both risen. Mr. William 
Smythe opened the door. 

“The Consul’ll see you now, miss,’’ he 
said. 

The old lady sat down again, breathless 
and trembling. ‘Well, if that ain’t too 
bad. And me here half an hour ago!” 

The girl paused for an instant to look 
back over her shoulder. ‘‘Being Eng- 
lish,” she said, “I goes fust.” 

The British Consul had accepted Cap- 
tain Trotter’s invitation to stroll over to 
the Bier-Halle zum something-or-other— 
‘“‘just as soon as I can get rid o’ those 
two tiresome women.”’ And the Cap- 
tain had agreed to wait. Though neither 
of them would have admitted it, both 
men were pathetically thankful for each 
other’s company. In the Consul’s arid, 








retired to a great distance from 
which she contemplated something 
monstrously incredible. She spoke 
at last to herself, but loud enough 
to be distinctly heard. ‘Poor 
things! They don’t know. Never 
been told. No proper edication, 
that’s their trouble.” 

“T’ve ’ad as much edication as 
you, anyhow. And I talks King’s 
English, wot’s more than you can 
do.” 

“T wouldn’t try to speak King’s 
English. Where I come from we 
don’t take no stock in kings. 
We’re free-born Americans. But 
when it comes to language, there 
ain't better spoken English in the 
world than what we speak in North 
Hampden.” | 

“Well, it’s English anyway, ain’t | 
it? If you’re so proud, wot you {| 
want to speak English for? Why | 
don’t you get a langwidge of your 
own?” The girl nodded fiercely. 
“It’s my belief you’ve never met 
any English in your life. You’re 
just talking through your ’at—” 

The shabby black bonnet wa- 
vered for a moment as though be- 
fore a penetrating accusation. 
“Well, I’m not saying I have. But 

‘ve heard a mighty lot about ’em. 
ivcre was a young feller in the 
motcr business went over for a 
fortnight, and the things he had to 





CLARION CALL 
By Jane Priest 


The world needs a song— 
Now sing, if your gift be singing! 
The world needs a song 
To set men’s pulses ringing. 
Over the ultimate seas 
The jubilant strains must carry 
To lift up the heavy-hearted, 
So their feet may lag not nor tarry. 


The world needs a prayer— 

Now pray, if your gift be praying! 
The world needs a prayer 

That will mean what all are saying: 
Give us a ray of hope— 

Something to lessen the sorrow— 
Faith that it’s all for the best, 

And courage to rise tomorrow. 


The world needs a light— 

Now see! if your gift be seeing! 
An all-pervading light 

To send the darkness fleeing. 
Show us the vision divine 

And do not dare conceal it! 
You on the mountain-tops, 

If you see truth, reveal it! 


disillusioned world the Captain was like 
a fresh, brisk wind that almost blew 
him back to youth and a happy faith jp 
things. 

“The sea’s the place for a man,”’ the 
Consul thought. ‘He doesn’t get to know 
too much.” 

For suddenly and bitterly the Consul 
had realized why he hadn’t married and 
why he had allowed himself to be sent out 
among a people whom he detested, not 
because they had been responsible for the 
wiping out of half his family—that was 
part of the game—but because of the way 
they ate their soup and the kind of clothes 
they wore. Nobody had really wanted to 
marry him, and he didn’t care much where 
he went. The momentary hunger for Pic- 
cadilly had been an illusion, a deliberately 
encouraged effort to make himself believe 
that there was somewhere in the world a 
place where he belonged, where he was at 
home. But he didn’t belong. Not even 
the fact that he bought his clothes in 
Savile Row and his ties near the Albany 
could make him any the less a stranger in 
these familiar places. He had been bul- 
feted about too long, jerked from Porto 
Rico to Peru, from Peru to Guatemala, all 
over the world. He had no roots left. He 
didn’t care any more. He rather snecred 
at the people who cared. And it was 
strange that the war, which had fanned the 
old love to flames, had left finaily nothing 
but bitter-cold gray ash. 

Didn’t he shake the hand of fat met- 
chants every day of his life? “‘ Aber gewiss, 
Herr Geheimrat—”’ 

He had been gazing absently out the 

window, over the low, gabled roofs of the 
old Hansa town, to where the masts of 
ships rose adventurously against the stcel- 
blue winter’s sky. It had just occurred to 
him that even the sky was German. 
He felt sure that it was saying of 
itself, “Wie wunderschén!” And 
then Captain Trotter coughed, and 
he became aware that one of the 
tiresome women was standing on 
the other side of his table, smiling at 
him. Yes, she was actually smiling 
at him with a tremulous tenderness 
| as though he belonged to her and he 
| were something very wonderful. 
There were tears in her eyes. 
} He noticed these things in the 
i| same moment that he realized that 
her hat was on back to front and that 
her coat was done up wrong. The 
Consul was almost as proud of his 
flair in the matter of women’s dress 
as he was of his knowledge of restau- 
|| rants. His women friends had al- 
i| ways laid enormous value on his 
judgment. He was fond of telling 
people how a certain Lady Constance 
had given away a Paris model be- 
cause of his unfavorable criticism. 

And this girl was outside the pale. 
She wore cotton gloves much darned, 
and she wasn’t even tidy. Her fair 
hair hung in wisps about her starved 
little face as though she had been 
blown about by a rough wind. And 
there was the hat. He decided at 
once that it was not a German hat. 
That was the best any one could 
say of it. 

“You—vou’re the Consul, aren't 
you? The English Consul?” 

“Certainly. Is there anything?” 
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Polly’s Neighbors Come to Play 
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intaining the sheath silhouette of the moment, 
lack velvet gown rejects all trimming, save a 

misette of white Georgette and an edge 
Hat by Maria Guy 


ED it ££ 2. 
HELEN KOUES 


ROM Paris comes a cable with the 
news that the midwinter gowns 


shown by the French dressmakers 
in November accentuate the slim outline. 
Much of the sheath-like effect is to be seen 
at the moment, with a marked tendency 
toward wider skirts. Whether we shall 
see the two extremes in the spring fashions, 
or whether the Paris designers will effect a 
compromise remains to be seen, but at the 
present the sheath is in the ascendant. 
The earlier winter models showed the 
long waist-line, a line which is very becom- 
ing and which will be generally worn in 
this country this winter. Paquin and 
Jenny in their recent models show a 
marked lifting of the waist-line, which is 
often placed at the line called normal. 
The straight, sheath-like dress with the 
long waist-line is well expressed in the 
model at the left which is of velvet, un- 
trimmed save for the chemisette of Georg- 
ette and the girdle edged with jet. The 
lifting of the waist-line and the gown fitting 
closer to the figure are as well defined in 
the draped model on the right. This 
gown, which is cleverly handled by Bertha 
Hermance, shows the long, tight sleeves and 
the sheath-like effect which still follows 
the line of the figure. The former is at 
the moment at the height of the mode; 
the latter is just making itself apparent 
and is not only new but oddly smart. 
Another handling of the waist-line is 
shown in frocks which are topped from the 
hip with another color. The corsage often 
descends to the waist-line in the front, the 
corsage front itself being lengthened on 
each side under the arms, forming a 
narrow girdle which crosses the corsage 
back. The back of this corsage is attached 
at the hips to the skirt, while the front is 
apparently drawn down over the skirt. A 
pretty example of this is shown in a dinner 
gown at the extreme lower right of page 35. 
The moyen 4ge or long-waisted frocks in 
lines which are used for both daytime and 
evening are typified in the two other 
models at the bottom of this page. The 
model at the left, of taffeta, chiffon, or 
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Winter Modes Sheath-Like in Line, Some Close- Fitting, 
Some Straight— Sleeves Long ana Tight or to 


The Elbow —Tenaency to Widen Skirts 





BERTHA 
HERMANCE 





Within the subtle folds of velvet drapery Bertha 
Hermance unfurls her genius as a stage de- 
signer, for this sapphire costume is worn by Mlle. 
Parysis in“ Pas de Quatre” at the Théatre Michel 
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dress, and would be equally appropriate in 
duvetyn or velvet for a daytime dress. The 
same line could be applied to a tricotine, 
the only difference being a belt folded over 
for a girdle at the side instead of the big 
bow. <A bit of wool or metal embroidery 
to finish the neck and sleeves would be the 
only trimming required. 

Paquin, Jenny, Renée-—all have shown 
in their recent collections several models 
which are frankly girdled at the waist-line, 
the corsage falling over the belt. In one 
model of Renée the girdle, which is about 
two inches wide, is decorated with stitch- 
ing. The skirts of these models are quite 
narrow, falling in tubular fashion quite 
without fulness. One of Jenny’s models is 
apparently a width of crépe marocain 
wrapped about the hips, opening on the 
left side over a narrow crépe underskirt, 
the whole falling straight to the hem. 
Another of her models, of black serge, has 
a simple corsage loosely belted, with the 
“spiral” skirt—a straight fold beginning 
on the left side just in front of the hip and 
descending in spiral effect to the hem. In 
this as in the others, the silhouette re- 
mains close and tubular. 

Suits are at variance as to cut. The 
box model which is much worn here this 


January and its wintry blasts urges society to fly 
south to warmer climes where this Chéruit cloak 
of gray-white wool velour de laine blends delight- 
fully with brighter skies. Edged with brown fur 






CHERUIT 


velvet, would make a charming dinner 





season will still appear in the spring, judg- 
ing by the suit illustrated at the right 
below. A new line, however, is to be noted 
in the suit in the center designed and worn. 
by Madame Lanvin. Here a dip in the 
waist-line may be significant of the new 
spring stvles. This dip is given by means 
of an odd girdle of flat jet links. Materials 
for tailored wear will be varied. For the 


THE NEW MODE 
FOR THE SOUTH 


‘PHE tailored frocks for the south are of 
Rodier’s new beige wool stuffs—a 
new, light putty-brown which is lovely in 
color and which is featured in Rodter’s 
spring collection. These beige frocks are 
embroidered in brown or black or trimmed 
with stitching. The buttons match the 
suit and are of leather or lacquered wood. 
Thin frocks are of Rodier’s new cotton 
crépe, and of Coudurter-Fructus’s new 
shantung—a _ poplin-like, sand-colored 
silk striped irregularly with black and 
red, "lack and green, or other colors. This 
ts designed for beach resorts. The stripe: 
are decidedly “‘sporty’’ in effect, and the 
stuff is very smart. Coudurier show: 
much changeable taffeta sprigged with bits 
of embroidery. In evening brocades and 
crépes a stream of gold seems to run 
through all materials for formal wear. 





LANVIN 





Madame Lanvin here wears a suit of dark blue 
serge of her own design. Noticeable is the dip of 
the girdle made of flat jet links, which are used 
again on the falling tabs on each side of the coat 


street, navy blue serge, Chéruit and Poiret 
twills will always be good, while for semi- 
sports suits Paris shows cheviot in the 
new beige, lightly stitched at the seams 
and trimmed with ' eige leather buttons. 
For sports, properly speaking, the strictly 
tailored suit of homespun or tweed will 
still be smart. However, the box coat has 
already made its way into sports suits, as 
some of the best sports shops here show. 
It is probable that the belted model we 
have now worn for years may vie in popu- 
larity with the new, either short or long, 
straight-falling coat. For this we await 
London’s verdict, for London, not Paris, 
decrees the stvle in sports clothes. 

In wraps, a new, smart cape is sheath- 
like in form—shaped to fit the shoulders 
smoothly and falling to the hem with not 
an inch of superfluous fulness. This 
severe silhouette is very smart. Made 
first in ragondin, it was immediately copied 
in firm wool stuffs and will be worn 
throughout the spring. One version is in 
squirrel-gray suéde collared with gray 
squirrel. Another, an evening cloak, is 
made of snowy ermine. This is slit on 
each side, releasing a panel of ermine which 
falls loosely from below the shoulder. 
Underneath the loose panel the space is 
filled in with shimmering white silk. 


Bound for the sunny Riviera, this Partsienne 
clothes herself in this tailored suit of cheviot in 
the new bei Its trimming consists of a 
at the seams and of leather buttons 
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“i vel panels are adopted by the 
Parisienne for evening. Lanvin de- 
signed the gown at right, of rose, red 


and gold tissue with gold lace panels 


LANVIN 


Winter 


Or High, 


HERE is no more interesting change in 
fashions than that to be found in 
evening clothes. Today there are two 
types of dresses, the low, sleeveless, square- 
necked and the round or oval high-necked 
frock with tiny sleeves or no sleeves. 

The range of materials for evening seems 
unlimited this season. Velvets and bro- 
cades are especially used for formal wear in 
evening gowns with or without sleeves. 
Taffeta is popular for little dance frocks of 
the débutante style, for taffeta is alwavs 
youthful. It is also successfully used in 
dinner gowns, showing either a low or high 
neck. Much satin and chiffon are seen at 
present ior formal or informal gowns. 
Pretty combinations are those such as 
satin with metal laces or chiffon with lace. 
Many of these gowns are sleeveless, but 

iany also show a preference for a sheer 
tulle sleeve. It may be of help to those 
who make their own evening clothes to 
know how very simple they are to fashion 


this season. A general explanation will be 
34 






Evening Gowns Are Cut Low 
and Oval-Shaped Front 


of help. The low-cut dress is most fre- 
quently square in shape, in front and back 
as in the models above. Quite as fre- 
quently this square effect is gained by four 
triangular-shaped pieces; one point of the 
triangles is placed at each shoulder where 
the front slightly overlaps the back. This 
brings the broad side of the four triangles 
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At left. When Jenny lends her 
hand to the draping of black satin, 
the achievement is worthy of praise. 


Black -tipped, blue feather fan 


JENNY 


and Sleeveless 


and Back 


at the waist or hip-line where it is draped 
in the front in soft plaits just under the 
bust. The fronts cross each other, the 
backs cross each other, and the fronts and 
backs cross each other at the sides. This 
leaves the open spaces in the direct front, 
the direct back and under the arms. These 
open spaces are filled in with folds of tulle 
or a contrasting material. A small drawing 
showing the front, back, and sides of this 
verv simple and very popular model is 
illustrated at the left. A model of this 
kind can be made of satin, velvet, brocade, 
or chifion. It is well to cut these triangles 
so they will reach the hips and adjust them 
to the figure at the generally becoming low 
waist-line which, inspired by the moyen 
Age, is so fashionable this season. 

So much for the distinctly low-necked 
bodice. This season more than ever has 
come the fashion of the high-necked dinner 
or theater dress. This high neck is cut in 
oval shape as in the model in the center 
below of the opposite page. There is 
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perhaps no more popular model this season 
than this one. Sometimes the over-bodice is 
of a transparent material such as chiffon, so 
the neck is merely veiled from the bust-line 
up, or again the dress may be made of either 
satin or velvet with the arms either sleeve- 
less or with sleeves of transparent net. 
It is interesting to notice this year that 
some of the formal dresses for evening 
wear of brocade are made with the high 
neck front and back, side trains or cross 
trains, and with no sleeves. A dress not 
so formal is made on the same lines but of 
satin or chiffon instead of brocade, or again 
we find a low, square front with a high, 
square back, a panel falling from the 
shoulder line to the hip. 

The designs for skirts seem to be the 
same whether used for the low square or 
the high oval bodice. They are all narrow 
in effect. Some hang straight as shown at 
the left, and others are draped as at the 
right of the opposite page. Straight panels 
of net, gold lace, or the material could be 
used on each side as side trains or could 
fall just below the hem to give the uneven 
line so fashionable. Again separate side 
pieces are draped in cascade effect or per- 
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Whispering of old-time elegancies, the Lanvin 
gown of rustling rose blue taffeta, mauve in eff 


and the Bertha Hermance frock of changeable 
rose taffcta were charmingly 
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], 
worn on the stage 





Patterns for these evening gowns may b 
upon receipt of 60c for each one. Ki 
rect size and address Good Housekee 


Service, 119 West 40th Street, Nez 


obtained 
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There is no more popular model this season than 
the high-necked dinner or theater dress cut in an 
oval shape as seen im the model below of black 
velvet, which may be made with or without sleeves 








haps turned under at the bottom in Turk- 
ish fashion. For instance, the cascade 
effect on the figure at the right of the 
opposite page could be turned under and 
caught to the hem of the skirt in Turkish 
fashion; this would make a drapery longer 
than the skirt. A big bow could be used 
at one side as in this model, with one end 
falling into a train and the other the 
length shown in the sketch, the skirt 
itself being shorter. The other side of the 
skirt is perfectly plain except for folds to 
give the necessary fulness. 

Frequently one width of material makes 
the skirt with the selvage edges at one 
side where it is slightly draped. At the 
side where the selvage edges come a loop 
of material or other drapery is placed. 

Although the sheath-like effect with 
floating, uneven panels is a marked fashion 
for the evening, another tendency is to be 
noted on the French stage. Lanvin and 
Bertha Hermance have designed gowns of 
rustling, changeable taffetas whispering of 
old-time elegancies where exaggerated ful- 
ness is the keynote. The French stage often 
gives a forecast of the coming fashion. Are 
we then to expect full skirts for the spring? 





width of skirt is favored 
in general are str 
vel corsage and black Ss 
smart combination for dinners 
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Irregular Floating Panels Giving I sength to a Sheath- 


The trend of fashion today is to giv 
length by means of uneven panel: 
while keeping a sheath-like effect. 
This Lelong dress of black satin 
and lace not only defines the new 
neck-line, but shows lace falling 
in a cascade effect on the sides 


A thrust of black aigrettes to the right 
and left, first over, then under the brim 
of black satin, makes a simple but smart 
trimming on the hat by Maria Guy at 
the left center above. This hat be- 
comes the tall, slender woman and 1s 
particularly appropriate for afternoon 


Designed by Lelong for Souther 
shores, the dress at right panels 
its skirt with navy serge over an un- 
derskirt of black satin. The corsage 
embroidered in gray and red is typ- 
ical of the winter's moyen age line ex- 
tending far below the normal waist-line 


Like Dress Typify Lelong’ s New Gowns 


MARIA GUY 


LELONG 


_ 
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Loe 


LELONG 


o 


MARIA GUY 


An odd mingling of gold and silver 
lace forms the overskirt of this black 
satin afternoon dress by Lelong, which 
is girdled with a tango-colored velvet 
ribbon caught by a cluster of flowers 
to match. The dip of the overskirt fol- 
lows the irregular lines of the season 


A black panne velvet crown and a sojt- 
ly upturned brim of seal fur used a; 
facing meet in ribbon rosettes placed 
close to the crown at the back and side 
of the hat at the right center above. 
Originated by Maria Guy, this hat 
lends itself to tailored wear in general 


At left. Lelong here shows with what 
art not only the designer can create but 
the Parisienne can wear several kinds 
of trimmings at once. The dress 
of navy serge has a_tablier of royal 
blue satin lamé in’ gold, while the 
bodice is trimmed with gold galon 
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An exceptional value is the waist at left, of white 
batiste, hand-made in every detail and hand- 
drawn; $3.95. That at right, also of white 


batiste, has hand-drawn work in squares; $6.95 


These hand-made, hand-drawn waists show 
some of the best values in New York. We shall 
be happy to buy them on receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


The fashionable cascade frill is shown on the hand- 
made, hand-drawn warst at left below, of white 
batiste; $3.95. The waist at right below, hand- 
made and hand-drawn, is edged with real filet; $5 
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WAIST PLAYS IN FASHIONS 


Sheer, Attractive Wairsts of Porto Rican Handwork 


HERE are two distinct styles in the 

separate waist. One is the hand-made 
lingerie waist; the other is the waist of 
Georgettecloth or silk fabric, which matches 
the skirt in color and which, if wisely 
chosen, can give the appearance of a cos- 
tume. It is always well to have such a 
waist in the wardrobe, but there are few 
women, especially young women, who do 
not need serviceable wash waists. 

There was a time when a sheer, hand- 
made waist was only to be found among 
the imported French models, but today, 
although the French waist is still the most 
charming of all, there are inexpensive and 
unusually attractive, hand-made, hand- 
drawn wash waists which come from Porto 
Rico. Various types of such waists are 
illustrated here. They are all made on 
American patterns and distributed through 
American manufacturers. Sheer batistes 
are used, frequently elaborately hand- 
drawn, hand-embroidered and_ prettily 
trimmed with frills or filet lace. It is in- 
deed surprising to be able to purchase a 
hand-made waist of the character of these 
waists at these moderate prices. Although 
similar in outline, there is a variety in 
price and design. The iess expensive ones 
are sheer and prettily tucked, while the 
others for a dollar or so more show more 
elaborate hand-work and real filet lace. 





This waist of white voile, with filet edging and 
hand-drawn work, adopts the long collar now 
much in vogue for wash blouses; $8.95. These 
at hag : : 
ranging from 34 to 46 


waists come in SJ1Zes 


Lees 


The reasonably priced batiste waists 
above at $3.95 would be suitable for sports 
wear, while the voile waist at the bottom of 
the page at $8.95 could be used under a 
nice tailored suit. A suggestion for a waist 
as nice as this is to have it dyed the color 
of the suit or to tint it with tea or coffee 
to give an écru tone, to be worn with the 
popular shades of tan of the season. 

Collars of various shapes have been 
tried each season. Every year the high 
collar is launched once again at the start 
of the season with hopes that women will 
make the change. It is always in vain. 
The freedom of the low collar is too fully 
appreciated to think of rejecting it. Not 
all low collars, however, are becoming. 
Last spring an attempt was made to bring 
in the Peter Pan shape. This rapidly be- 
came the vogue among the younger set. 
To a pretty young girl it is becoming, but 
comparatively few women can really stand 
the severity of its line. A few will still be 
worn for sports this winter, but its vogue 
is fast declining. On the other hand a 
slight décolleté in a square, round, or V 
shape will be universally worn. The 
shawl collar as shown at the bottom of the 
page, which lengthens the waist-line, is 
perhaps the newest collar of all and will, 
together with the plaited cascade frill, 


prove extremely popular this season. 
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Two Philippine embroidered chemises are these of batiste: a plain chemise, 
$3.50, and an envelope, $3.50. Embroidered nainsook petticoat; $4.50 


Good Values from the White Sales 


HE wise woman waits and takes ad- 

vantage of the white sales in January 

to lay in a supply for the forthcoming year. 

Great effort has been made by the mer- 

chants to bring the prices nearer to normal. 

On these two pages three different types of 

underwear have been selected to meet the 

various-sized incomes. French lingerie as 

yet is too high-priced for the average 

purse, but the Philippine underwear illus- 

trated on this page approximates it in 

quality and beauty and is here quite 

reasonably priced. Excellent domestic un- 

while away the sleeping hours, this Phil- derwear is now attainable, as shown in 
- embroidered gown of batiste is most the models on the opposite page, of a good peas ar eel 
smine: $4.10. In two tones of chiffon, quality of nainsook. Of good value are mapas gee aig a ¢ happy to buy 
he sack at right comes in blue and peach, the crépe de Chine envelope chemise it for you on receipt of check or money-order. 


pink and rose. or purple and orchid; $8.88 and nightgown on the opposite page below. Good Housekeeping Shopping. Service 
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Squa houlder-straps, now so much in de- = fa aes P Pink bati wed bos hio ‘i these Ameri an-made 
mand, are shown on this good domestic oe - Billy Burke pajamas in favor with 
envelope chemise of batiste, with lace inser- girls; $3.50. A serviceable skirt 15 
tion and edging; $4.25. Gown to match; $5.50 es of white satine, with a scalloped 
ff \\ 
J \\ 






This white batiste gown has hemstit 
ing forming a puffing across front; 
$1.95. White batiste bloomers are $1.50 
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ment, and those found under the names 
of Jack Tar Togs, Paul Jones, and Miss 
Saratoga can heartily be recommended for 
their correct style, good workmanship, and 
extremely durable quality. 

In women’s house dresses much better 
style and workmanship are to be found than 


HIS month, since we are now giving 
you the trade-mark name of the mod- 
els which are shown in this department, we 
are going to show you not only the pictures, 
but tell you in some detail the reasons why 
we have chosen these particular articles. a Ey 
This is a month of white sales. Un- “sd 










fortunately, we have not been able to il- formerly. Today it is possible to get at- 
lustrate on these two pages all we should tractive gingham and _ percale house 
like to, or we would have shown you some dresses at surprisingly low prices. Two 





L’Aiglon models are illustrated, one under 
$5, and the other slightly over $5. One is 
of gingham in a becoming check, and the 
other of attractive shades of solid-colored 
chambray. Other excellent models are to 
be found under the name Rosebud, and 
still others under the name La Mode. 


of the good lingerie which is to be found 
under the names Plume Underwear, La — _ 
Grecque Tailored Underwear, Futurist << 
Underwear. These names represent good 
merchandise of moderate price which 
you will probably find in the various sales 
throughout the country. If you are in- 



















TWEEDIE BOOTOPS 





Urz & DUNN SHOES 






Laced, kid shoe in black or colors; about $15. 
Tan or black calf oxford; about $11. Bronze 
kid slipper; about $15. Spat of buck, Kersey 
or Worumbo in new shades; about $4.50 to $6 










IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY THE 
MODELS ON BOTH THESE PAGES WRITE 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SHOPPING SERVICE 














about $4. 


Trimmed with white poplin, the chambray dress 


at left comes in blue, pink, lavender, or green; 
The gingham dress at right with or- 
gandy is blue, pink, or black and white; about $6.75 

















































TOM SAWYER SUITS 
















For 
In colors that stand washing, this suit is of This practical romper of cotton with a linen fin- bra 
white cotton with a linen finish. In white with ish comes in tan, navy, white, or in tan and whit’, “he 
navy, or in navy with white; 3 to 8 yrs.; about $5 or blue and white stripes; 2 to 8 yrs.; about $1.75 
formed that anything you are buying Another one of the smaller and yet im- T 
comes under these names, you may rest as- portant articles of dress is shoes. Again are 
sured that you are getting the quality of there are many fine lines to be recom- Th 
merchandise which will give you satisfac- mended, but one we can speak of with cor 
tion. Also included in the general white enthusiasm for its fine quality is the Utz & out 
sales are children’s and women’s wash Dunn shoe. The excellent feature of this thi 
dresses, corsets. and brassiéres. is that walking or standing the velvety sar 
There are many fine makes of children’s cushion in the soles of live wool felt takes cnn 
clothes. For little boys two of the Tom up the jolt and greatly lessens your fatigue. will 
Sawyer models are illustrated. These are In walking shoes, whether the oxford illus- me: 
made of a cotton material with a linen trated or a high shoe, the heel should be the 
finish which is guaranteed for fast color low. This is not only correct from the Th 
and will stand hard washing and the wear standpoint of fashion, but far more com- lent 
and tear of hard play. It is a splendid, fortable as well. For afternoon wear the mo 
sturdy material fashioned in attractive high heel is permissible in a shoe of soft ulat 
suits for sturdy little boys. The workman- kid or in the patent leather slipper. 7 
ship is excellent, and extra buttons are pro- A newly designed spat is the Tweedie mor 
vided for those which will inevitably be Bootop, which is cut like the top of a shoe, feat 
lost. This a mother will appreciate. without buckle or strap, and is designed to bot 
or children and young girls the middy fit more closely than the spat and without vet 
blouse is used frequently as a school gar- _1’a1GLON DRESSES wrinkles, as shown in the illustration. The 
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For girlish figures is this pink and blue satin 
brassiére; 32 to 36, about $2. Elastic below with 
“holdzit” clasp for waistbands; about 10 cents 


HE accessories of a woman’s dress, 
such as corsets, brassiéres and shields, 
are necessities which can not be overlooked. 
There are today a number of fine makes of 
corsets to be found in the shops through- 
out the country. Some we shall speak of 
this month, others in the future. The Gos- 
sard is a comprehensive line; this season 
care has been taken so that every woman 
will be able to secure at a price within her 
means a suitable Gossard that will give her 
the utmost in appearance and service. 
These corsets are front lacing and of excel- 
lent workmanship and material. The 
model illustrated was selected as partic- 
ularly suitable for the slender figure. 
rhe American Lady Corset, which has a 
model for every figure, has a distinctive 
feature in the “Mightybone” which is 
both supple and strong, giving support 
yet without the obviously corseted effect. 
These models may also be washed without 


Above. Suited to the average figure, this 
A | corset 1s of pink or flesh batiste em- 
,. . broidered 1n blue; 20 to 30, about $8.50 
At left. This pink coutil corset can be 
washed, being boned with non-rust- 
ing Mightybone; 19 to 30, about $5 


a ae et ee 
We Will Be Happy to Tell You the 
Dealer Carrying These Models 
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LA CAMILLE 
GOSSARD 





Above. 
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danger of rusting. The one illustrated 
above is becoming to the average figure. 

The Modart models show the result of 
careful study of all figures. Particular 
stress is laid upon the fact that they like to 
fit the model to the individual figure. All 
sizes are well boned, and the corset is de- 
licately yet unusually strongly made. 

La Camille shows an interesting feature 
inthe Ventilo front and back shield which 
appeals to many women, and the Lox-it 
clasp which is a good point in a iront-lace 
corset for the young girl or the athletic 
person. The model shown, lightly boned 
across the front and back, with the free 
hip, is a good type of athietic corset. This 


This bolero shield of white perspiration-proof 
material. size 4, about $1. The pure gum shields 
with white or flesh nainsook; size 4, about 55c 





With a ventilo back and front 
shield, this pink carrick cloth corset “Kot 
comes in sizes 21 to 28, about $4.50 
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Cut low at the bust, the pink cotton 
broché corset at right fits the average or 
rather large figure; 21 to 36, about $7.50 
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These flattening effect bandeaux with elastic 
inserts are of flesh aeroplane cloth; 32 to 50, aboui 


$1.50; wash satin, $2.50; heavy silk brocade, $3 


make, like the others, has a wide range of 
models to suit figures of various sizes. 
Fashion today decrees the flattening ef- 
fect of the figure. The Model brassiére at 
right is the bandeau type and comes with 
or without an elastic at the waist-line. For 
even the girlish figure the De Bevoise 
brassiére at left has been designed. This 
brassiére preserves natural lines while pro- 
viding just the proper degree of support. 
In shields there are two varieties. With 
kimono sleeves the Naiad bolero shield here 
proves invaluable. Being of a perspira- 
tion-proof material, it is odorless after it 
has been worn. For the ordinary sleeve 
we can recommend the Gem shield, of pure 
rubber, covered with a specially woven 
nainsook which absorbs all moisture. 
Another valuable asset is the elastic with 
a holdzit clasp for waistbands and bloom- 
ers. This could be used equally well for 
petticoats, camisoles, or silk vest tops. 






























This attractive bedroom set, though apparently elabora.c, is quickly worked. 





The hot-iron pattern is stamped 


on the material and worked in cross-stitch with a six-strund thread, thus growing rapidly under the worker’s hand 


The VALUE of CROSS-STITCH sz DECORATION 


UGGESTIVE of our grandmother’s 
time, this bedroom set would lend 
itself especially to old Colonial furniture, 
as the four-poster bed indicates. The 
entire set is planned to the smallest detail 
and gives the needed personal touch to a 
room to make it truly charming. It is 
made of unbleached domestic sheeting, 
which not only is inexpensive, but because 
of its creamy background tones in de- 
lightfully with the color used in the em- 
broidery. This may be of any preferred 
shade of blue, rose, lavender, or soft yellow. 
The embroidery should, however, be of 
one tone and made to blend in with the 
color of the room in general. Though 
seemingly elaborate and most effective, 
this set is quickly worked. The hot-iron 
pattern is stamped on the material and 
worked in cross-stitch with a six-strand 
thread—all six strands being used to the 
needle. Thus it grows rapidly under the 
worker’s hand. An important point to 
note is the way in which the hem is turned. 
The hem is turned on the right side and 
cross-stitched down in large stitches, mak- 
ing a Simple and effective border for all the 
pieces. The color should, of course, match 
the rest of the set in this treatment. 
This entire set makes a most complete 
and artistic furnishing for the bedroom. 
\ happy suggestion is to carry out part of 


this same pattern on the bath mat, bath 
towels, and washcloth in the connecting 
bathroom. ‘This could be done by simply 


ordering an extra set of any one of the pat- 
terns mentioned in the Should the 
complete set not be wanted, small pieces 
such as scarfs, table covers, chair backs, or 
cushion covers would be equally pretty 
used as separate pieces in a room, or they 
would make attractive individual gifts. 
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note. 


By Anne Orr 


Hot-iron transfer patterns for this complete bed- 
room set come in 4 groups and may be obtained 
for 40c each, or 95c for first 3, or $1.25 for all 4. 
Group 1006 carries 7 large medallions for 4 cor- 
ners of spread and 2 scarfs. Group 1007 carrie 
sprays of rose-leaves for border all around spread. 
Group 1008 carries 4 long sprays which com- 
plete design in center of spread. Group 1006% 
carries 7 medallions for 4 window draperies, table 
cover, dressing-table stool (not illustrated) and 
chair back or cushion (not illustrated). When 
ordering hot-iron transfer patterns for this 


set address Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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A detailed» explanation of how one or 
two of the main pieces are made will, per- 
haps, be of great help to the worker. The 


counterpane illustrated, made of un- 
bleached domestic sheeting, is ninety 


inches wide and two and a half yards long. 
This takes care of the hem. The spread is 
of one whole piece, covering the pillows 
so that no sham is necessary. The four 
medallions or bunches of roses are placed 
at the four corners, about three inches 
from the outside edge of the bed. They 
are connected by sprays of rose-leaves 
which form a border all around the top. 
The center forms a square made of four 
long sprays of roses and leaves, so arranged 
that two similar sprays are used for the 
sides of the square and the reverse sprays 
for the top and bottom. The end leaves, 
which touch each other within half an 
inch, form a lovely corner. This counter- 
pane is planned for a double bed. Should 
spreads for twin beds be desired, they can 
sasily be arranged by leaving out one 
spray at the top and bottom of the border, 
thus making the border narrower. For this, 
order a double set of hot-iron patterns. 
To make the curtains, a medallion should 
be cross-stitched in the corner that touches 
the center of the window. It would be ad- 
visable to make this hem a little wider than 
on the bedspread, about an inch wide. The 
other pieces, bureau scarf, table cover, chair 
back, or cushion, are made ina similar way. 
SUGGESTIONS REQUESTED 
FROM THOSE INTERESTED 
We are soon to publish a page of suggestic 
from our readers. Any new and original idea 
are requested. The best will be chosen and pub- 
lished on this page, and for them prices will be 
paid at professional rates. Write Anne Orr, 
(Personal) Good Housekeeping, New York City 
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BLUEBEARD’S 






Margaret rambled on, making light of the poor man’s 
wife’s eternal struggle to make ends meet, while Dora 
listened, exclaimed, smiled, or sighed sympatheti- 
cally. But her heart was sick at the ugliness of it all 


CLOSET 


Something wonderfully fine is discovered in it 


NDER the French window of 
Dora’s drawing-room the Park 


showed a mantling of unbroken 

snow in the winter moonlight. 
But the air was wet and soft with a pre- 
mature hint of spring, and Dora had left 
the candle-light and the piano, where she 
had been idly fingering a sonata, and had 
flung a wrap about her shoulders, so that 
she and her dinner guest might come out 
to the narrow, iron balcony for a breath of 
fresh air. 

He was her usual dinner guest, Kendrick 
Hutchinson, a serious, keen-eyed man, 
Whose well-knit, square-built figure and 
slightly graying hair made him seem at 
thirty-five a dozen years older than 


Dora’s easily carried twenty-eight. Ken- 
drick, she had always reproached him, took 
Sometimes he only 
indulgently when she said it; 
sometimes he patiently reminded her of all 
vears that had 


life too gravely. 


mi} ] 
smiled 


the difficult, struggling 


By 


Kathleen 


Pihisetcrated by 


John Alonzo Williams 


stolen away his boyhood in its very prime. 
Dora had not known him then. Their 
warm friendship, as old as their acquain- 
tance, dated back only to canteen days, 
just at the beginning of the war, when 
Kendrick, an engineer, was slated for 
immediate over-seas service, and Dora was 
beginning to grow accustomed to her 
white cap with its scarlet cross. 

Kendrick had gone to France, and 
had come back to make her very proud of 
his oak-leaves, and then, after a few happy 
dinners and happy little trips, full of 
intimate charm, among the New York 
shops and galleries, he had gone to France 
and to England and had made a flying trip 
to the Isthmus. And now he was destined 
to depart at once for Rio de Janeiro, and 
this time he wanted Dora to go too. 


Norris 


Dora liked him better than any man she 
had known since her school-days and her 
first big football game with Potter van 
Eyk. She thrilled over lunches and 
matinées with Kendrick, and she con- 
sidered him a delightful—perhaps the most 
delightful—element in her busy winters. 
To have him move—almost leap, indeed— 
to her side, when they met at a tea, or 
single her out at a dinner for attention that 
was just short of conspicuous, was en- 
chanting. She tore his notes open with a 
little half-smile of pleasure tugging at her 
lips, and his guidance in literary matters 
was beginning to make her opinion re- 
markably interesting to her intimates. 

If only he could let things rest as they 
were! But then that was the one thing 
men never would do. He had his work; 
she had hers; and books, friendships, 
music, teas, and walks and talks could be 
so simply added thereto. But even be- 


fore he had gone to Panama he had begun 
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44 
this new fashion of hinting, pleading, 
looking misery even when he didn’t express 
it, and sounding it in his mere voice even 
when his words were irreproachably 
neutral. It was, as Dora told him frankly, 
spoiling everything. 

“T have the nicest apartment in the 
entire city,” she said tonight, when he 
praised the aspect of dark, bare trees 
sketched against the star-lighted snow. 
“Tt’s small, but that suits Louise. I saw it 
years ago, and I watched it like a mouse- 
hole for a long time. The day the old 
tenant moved out, I—with my wallpapers 
and brocades under my arm—walked 
in!” 

“Tt’s too nice!” Kendrick commented. 
The woman laughed at his tone. “A few 
years ago,” he went on discontentedly, 
“vou would have been living with six 
maiden sisters, knitting and doing church 
work. You would have welcomed matri- 
mony. But nowadays, by George, what 
with your doll-making, and your cat and 
your maid, and your apartment and your 
car, a fine chance a man has with you!” 
“T would be living with my brother and 


his wife in Scarsdale,” Dora mused. 
“Thev have three babies, and Judy, 
my belle-seur., isn’t very strong. But 


don’t grudge me my car, Kendrick. A car 
costs less than a second maid in these 
days! And it’s a very little car. Besides, 
would you want me to marry you just be- 
cause of your millions?” 

“Millions!” he interrupted her with a 
brief laugh. ‘‘That’s just it,” he resumed. 
“Together we could have a larger apart- 
ment, and two maids, and a bigger car, 
perhaps. But the difference would only 
be in degree. If—if you don’t—don’t like 
me, Dora, there’s nothing 
in it for you.” 


Bluebeard’s Closet 


matrimony. I’m afraid of it. Truly I am. 
My mother’s life was constant struggle and 
self-denial. Judy and Jack are tied down 
in their twenties by little Judy and Theo 


and Margery. We mightn’t like it, Ken, 
and then what? Looking on—looking on 
at marriage, I think I’d rather not!” 

She was so serious as she said it, and so 
lovely, with her loosened black hair 
framing her shapely little head, and her 
eves just the color of the odd turquoise 
earrings he had brought her from Paris, 
that the man could not be angry. 

‘‘But Dora, it has taken you seven or 
eight years of hard work to get this sort of 
life all nicely organized,” he reasoned. 
““Mightn’t it take you a few years to get 
marriage straightened out. You can’t 
keep this sort of thing up forever. Cats 
and tea-parties—it sounds like Cranford!” 

“T’m very fond of Cranford,” Miss 
Belden said perversely. “ All women are— 
a modernized Cranford. Let me remind 
you that my cat was a gift, the gift of a 
rich friend—an engineer—”’ 

“A levy!” said Mr. Hutchinson with 
that pleasant Irish readiness that she 
liked in him. ‘“‘You saw the cat in a 
window, and all tratiic was stopped—”’ 

“Never mind the cat!” Miss Belden 
interrupted hastily. ‘‘ And come and have 
dinner with me tomorrow night,’ she 
added diplomatically. 

He was getting into his greatcoat, and 
did not speak until it had been shaken 
straight and he had his hat in his hand. 
Then he said, a little awkwardly. 

“No, I don’t believe I will, Dora. 
It’s no use, you know. You know how I 
feel, and I know how vou do, and—to 
say the least—we can’t agree. I like tea, 





‘of businesslike directions. 





She was blinking up at him in a charm. 
ing, childish way she had. “What is al] 
this? You make me feel as if we were 
m-m-married already, with this stream 
You want me 
to have your suit pressed, and ask the 
Fairchilds to dinner—” 

She had sometimes teased him before 
with this dutiful affectation of wifeliness, 
When they had first been friends, it had 
touched him and thrilled him. But he 
wanted the real thing now; he was done 
with fooling. 

“T was going to say that if you want 
to consider the question open—if you 
would lunch with me? Or if—even— 
before I sail—or at any time—” 

Dora’s face was rosy. She did not like 
her nonsense to be ignored as irrelevant, 
She almost disliked Kendrick in this mood, 
and had a definite impulse of pity for the 
woman who should marry him: 

“Before you sail I am presumably to 
wire,’”’ she said lightly at the door, “ ‘All 
arrangements made for immediate mar- 
Will sail with you on fourteenth, 





riage. 
Return at once.’” 
“Well,” he approved quietly, still 


holding the hand she had given him in 
goodby. But his heart wns hammering, 
and his face had reddened. “It could be 
managed!” 

““Not tomorrow,” Miss Belden assured 
him, one finger firmly placed upon the 
elevator bell. “Tomorrow I have a big 
day ahead of me. I have to see Shirley 
Holmes, and I promised to lunch with Mrs. 
Merriles, and in the afternoon I am going 
to Flushing to look up Margaret. She's 
having a hard time of it!” The elevator 
door opened; the colored boy stood te- 


Dora. ‘‘I’ll surely see you 





Something rather simple i 
and boyish and wistful in 
his tone of discouragement, 
and in the way he turned 
back to enter the long, 
candle-lighted rooms {| 
touched her, and as she 
followed him, and flung 
away her wrap, she raised || 
her bare arms to his shoul- 
ders and looked straight 
into his eyes with her own 
earnest blue ones. 

“Ah, I’m just joking. 
Ken! You know how much 
I like you.. But I am—I 
am so disgracefully com- 
fortable here. I have everv- 
thing I want. I even have [phen 2 


out. 
But 
Norris will tell you in her next story 


TRUTHFUL 
JA ME S 


SKED his wife to “‘get out of the 


before you sail. Come and 
have tea—or telephone me 
and we'll go to dinner.” 

He was gone. Miss Belden 
reentered her apartment, 
and closed the door, and 
darkened the square hall. 
Then she went into the big 
drawing-room, still softly 
candle-lighted, and walked 


proachfully attentive. 


““Good night, Ken,”’ said 
| 


| 
| 


esis RES ae a: aad |‘ 
3ennett dinner.” And she lied rapidly and restlessly alia 
And he “hated that sort of lying. for a few minutes, finally 
what could she do? Kathleen | stopping before the dying 

fire with her two hands 


pressed against her burn- 
| ing face. 

“T’m glad he’s going. I'll 
1| be glad when he’s gone!” 








vou coming to dinner, and 
bringing me violets. and 
running over last night’s opera with me. 
You know I grew up in a country doctor’s 
family. I thirsted for New York—for 
people and work and life,” said Dora in a 
rare mood of self-revelation. “My mother 
came here with me, and we scrimped for 
vear er two, while I proved to myself -* 
I’d never be a great artist, but then 
the dollies began, and if it isn’t an im- 
mortal lirework, still I love to think that I 
can make toys that children want, and go 
to sleep with, and love. The contract they 
want me to sign next week is a pretty 
flattering contract, Ken. It means that I 
can goon making dolls and having my din- 
ners, and my car, and summers in Maine, 
and all Fifth Avenue for a playground. 
“And I don’t know much about 


and dinner, and walks with you-—but 
what I really want is you as my wife. I 
want you beside me, belonging to me, 
always where I can see you—I know you 
don’t!” he interrupted himself, as if she 
had spoken, when she began slowly to 
shake her head. “But until you do want 
to consider marriage this thing degenerates 
into what I hate—flirting ’round the—the 
sacredest thing in life! If I can’t have 
you, I can forget you, and I'll begin 
tomorrow. When I get back from Rio de 
Janeiro, the worst of it will be over 
least I hope so! It’s the only thing I can 
do, anyway. This is Tuesday. I go to 
Philadelphia tomorrow, and I’ll be back 
next week, with several days before I sail. 
Now—” 


at 


she said in a whisper. “I 
hate that—that proprietary 
air of his! All husbands are like that.” 

She sank into her own deep, cretonned 
chair, frowning, but somehow her 
thoughts would not maintain the frown. 
She thought of marriage, of Ken and her- 
self talking over the breakfast table, ef 
driving to dinner with Ken, of Ken loosen- 
ing her big coat at the opera. Some spring 
day, house hunting up through green and 
fragrant Westchester— 

It was a strangely thrilling vision; her 
heart leaped in her side. Yet two hours f 
later, when old Louise made her third 
barefoot passage to Dora’s door, the old 
Frenchwoman realized that poor Mam’selle 
was still crying. 

Shirley Holmes was a little younger 
than Dera, but (Continued on page 82) 
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“TT HAVE the nicest apartment in the entire city,” said Dora. “It’s too nice!’ Ken- 

drick commented. “A few years ago you would have been living with six maiden 
sisters, knitting and doing church work. You would have welcomed matrimony. But 
nowadays, what with your apartment and your car, a fine chance a man has with you!” 
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Dwarfie put aside his pipe and put on his spec- follc 

tacles so that he could keep an eye on Lumpy Whi 

Doodle if he started to play any tricks. abor 

“T have asked Jack Frost to fly all about the of b 

nearest town tonight,” said Lumpy Doodle, “so wert 

that all the gcod folk will stay inside their warm 7 

homes or else have their noses nipped. ‘Then, swit 

when they are sound asleep, we Dwarfies can the 

hurry to the churches and to the factories and of t 

ring the bells and blow the whistles without fear Dw: 

of being disturbed!” nigh 

“That would be good fun!”’ said Grampy Dwar- L 

fie. ‘I remember we did that once when I wasa slip 

boy!” A 

So the Dwarfies began putting on their hats blov 

and coats. When they left their home in the enjo 

dow 

He 

over 

he t 

: ; . . ; othe 
UMPY DOODLE was a roly-poly little Dwarfie boy U 
500 years old and filled with a spirit of fun which at the 
times was almost mischief. But Lumpy Doodle Doo 
Dwarfie had a very kindly heart, even if he was only eight pee 


inches high, for you know the size of a person’s heart is not 
measured by inches, but by the sunny, unselfish kindliness 
it contains. So Lumpy Doodle was loved by all the tiny 
creatures of the Whispering Forest in spite of his pranks. 


What did Granny Woodchuck care if Lumpy Doodle slipped up be- 
hind her when she was fast asleep and dropped an icicle down her neck? < 
Of course Granny Woodchuck squealed and jumped out of her chair, but 
Lumpy Doodle ran from the room before Granny Woodchuck could turn 


around, and in a twinkle he was right back again with a hot cup of honey V7; 
: 
dew tea to warm her up. Yi 
Myson 

4 . . CT, y / 

\nd Mrs. Reeny Rabbit pretended she was very angry and wiggled “iy ly 3 
he le pink nose when the Rabbit twins came home with their little My Yj 
booties filled with ice. Mrs. Reeny Rabbit knew Lumpy Doodle had U 4 
poured water in their booties to make “snowshoes” for them. And 4 


just about the time Reeny Rabbit had thawed out their booties and 
was ready to put on nice, clean, warm booties, Lumpy Doodle came 
skipping into the Rabbit burrow with a little basket of carrots from his 
underground hiding-place. And. too, Lumpy Doodle on more than one 
cold day had given his warm coat to a shivering little forest creature. 

So when Lumpy Doodle came into the Dwarfie home and said to 
every . e, “I know how we can have a lot of fun tonight!’? Grampy 
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great hollow tree, they could hear Jack Frost’s fairy 
followers snapping the branches of the trees in the 
Whispering Forest. As they circled about and sailed 
above the town, the Dwarfies looked like a great flock 
of birds, and from the great height they saw the streets 
were entirely deserted. 

The Dwarfies started all the great church bells 
swinging and then scampered to the factories and blew 
the whistles. Lumpy Doodle played a prank on a lot 
of the Dwarfies by tooting a whistle just as the 
Dwarfies were above it. But the surprise of the 
night awaited the Dwarfies in the big Town Hall. 

Lumpy Doodle said to the Dwarfies, ‘“ Now if we all 
slip into the Town Hall, we can have a lot of fun!” 

As the Dwarfies had enjoyed ringing the bells and 
blowing the whistles, they forgot that Lumpy Doodle 
enjoyed a prank, and all crept through an open win- 
dow into the Town Hall, all except Lumpy Doodle. 
He stayed outside and chuckled to himself, rolling 
over and over in the snow and kicking up his heels as 
he thought of the good joke he had played on the 
others. 

Usually, on New Year’s Eve, the Elves would ring 
the bells and toot the whistles, but only Lumpy 


Doodle of all the Dwarfies knew this, so he had written 
anote to the Mayor the night before, telling him that 


( ull 


if he would be at the Town Hall the next night he 
would be able to catch the Elves. 

But the Elves had heard of this and did not in- 
tend ringing the bells or tooting the whistles, so 
Lumpy Doodle decided to play the prank upon the 
Dwarfies. 

Lumpy Doodle peeped through the great win- 
dow and saw the Mayor and all the great men of 
the town holding court, and there, in front of the 
Judge’s stand, stood six great, big policemen with 
their arms full of Dwarfies. For as fast as the 
Dwarfies had entered the Town Hall, the policemen 
had caught them. 

Lumpy Doodle kicked up his heels and laughed 
till the tears rolled down his cheeks, as he watched 
the Dwarfies kick and wiggle to get away from the 
big policemen. The Mayor rapped upon his desk 


with a heavy gavel and (Continued on page 111) 
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UILDING was out of the ques- 

tion. Not only was the cost 

tremendous, but one after an- 

other of one’s pet specifications 
would have to be “‘scratched” in these 
days of shortage of materia!s. It used to 
be possible simply to point to one’s spec- 
ifications when substitution was sug- 
gested by the architect—but not today. 
In the case of friend after friend she had 
seen one sacrifice of substitution after an- 
other and, therefore, she determined on a 
ready-built house if it could be found, and 
on one that had been built long enough to 
insure pre-war quality. 

Strange to say, it was found in a con- 
venient Westchester suburb. And_ the 
Director had such a wonder/ul time mak- 
ing this house into a home, and learned so 
many things in the doing of it, that she 
wants to share with you some of her dis- 
coveries. 

First came the decision that the aim 
throughout should be to make the house 
as comfortable to live in ‘as_ possible. 
Every expenditure for decorating, for 
equipment, for furnishing must be made to 
meet this specification first of all, and if 
spending had to be curtailed, it should be 
on the side of the luxuries of furnishing 
rather than the necessities of comfortable 
living. 

After all, what are the essentials of 
house comfort, and which of these do 
apartment dwellers obtain that can not be 
duplicated in a detached house? I have 
heard more than one such dweller tri- 
umphantly state, “We always have hot 
water on tap.” Well, it can be done in a 
house. : Just why the American family has 
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Maddocks, 


With the Approach of January 


each one of us looks back over the expenditures of the past year, pays bills, 
takes account of stock, etc. Have the expenditures been so excessive, due to 
old or inefficient equipment, that you have resolved to make some new pur- 
chases during the coming year? If so, when making these new purchases, 
be sure to select only those devices which bear the tested and approved seal 
This is a physical laboratory located at 
105 West 39th Street, New York City, where vacuum cleaners, washing- 
machines, ranges, and every kind of household device are thoroughly tested. 
Always ask for our seal, and you will be assured of satisfactory service 
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The Many Things Which Make for Comfort 


so long endured the limping service of a 
waterback system is a wonder to me. 
Especially at the present prices of coal it 
is not even lower in price to maintain such 
a service. Moreover, the supply is 
always limited. Even when the family 
itself is properly operated on schedule, 
the occasional guest furnishes a disturbing 
element, to add a touch of annoyance to 
the pleasure of entertaining. 

Hot water, as much as you please, at 
any hour of the day or night, is a home 
comfort that is well worth paying for, in 
my judgment. It can be obtained in a 
number of ways and by a variety of 
equipment. I selected a type that employs 
a coil type gas heater connected through a 
thermostat to a forty-gallon tank. The 
thermostat shuts off the gas when the tank 
supply has reached the temperature set. 
There is always available the tank capacity 
at approximately 150, 160, or 170 degrees 
Fahrenheit as a delivery temperature. 
The boiler itself is jacketed as seen in the 
illustration on page 49. The jacket is 
made up of asbestos layers held by a can- 
vas covering placed on the boiler. As you 
notice, the entire installation is in the 
furnace cellar where it is occupying no 
valuable floor space. To allow a tank, un- 
covered, to heat or partially heat a room, 
as so often planned, is a wasteful pro- 
cedure. 

While I can not furnish you with com- 
parative temperatures, as we can do when 
the tests are made in the INSTITUTE 
laboratory where all sorts of measuring 
instruments are available, I can give you 
this practical difference between the 
jacketed and unjacketed boiler. The 


Director 


“soon as the jacket was installed, the 
























boiler was without the jacket for four 
days after the installation was made, and 
it was discovered that in order to obtain 
water hot enough to satisfy all uses of the 
family the thermostat must be advanced 
to its highest temperature setting. As 









lowest’ temperature setting satisfied the 
same conditions of use. This practical 
test bears out the technical test in the 
Inst1TUTE laboratory, which proved thata 
thin asbestos canvas-covered jacket con- 
served twenty percent of heat radiation. 
In these times of high fuel cost, is not this 
worth saving? 

Our system, by the way, served three 
bathrooms. one of which was equipped 
with a built-in shower. It also served the 
kitchen and a laundry of three tubs 
capacity. The cost in the summer months, 
when hot water is most freely used, is 
difficult to give you accurately, because 
both the cooking range and the garbage 
incinerator were measured on the same 
meter, yet it is fair to say as much as this: 
The highest gas bill for a month was not 
so large as if a kitchen range alone had 
been run with the fuel allowance of three: 
quarters of a ton a month. 

Yes, an incinerator was installed, and 
for many reasons. It was the very first 
visit of the garbage-collecting truck that 
put a neat hole in the newly purchased, 
four-dollar garbage can and put a_ thought 
ful calculation into my head. I lived ina 
community that charged nothing for col- 
lection, to be sure, but only so long as 
garbage and ash cans were left out o 
doors for collection. Five cents was 
charged for every trip into the cellar. 














































To leave garbage pails outside meant first of all a pest of dogs and flies, and 
eternal care and vigilance to make the pails unattractive to them. Moreover, 
the care of garbage pails is no small item in either time or labor, and this elimina- 
tion would go a long way toward my aim of so reducing housework in the home 
that I might go back to that comfortable older régime of but the one maid, and 
she so interested in the family and friendly to all its purposes that the nécessary 
monotony of housework was relieved by this exchange oi human interest. And 
there is sound psychology in this reasoning. 

Installed, as you can see in the picture at the right, on a specially made 
cement base and piped to its own chimney flue, it has eliminated entirely the 
garbage pail and its care. Its cost of operation is not excessive and has already 
been commented upon. Its place of installation is not ideal, because there 
was but the one chimney in the house construction, and this happened to be 
built against the wall farthest removed from the kitchen. Many more steps 
would have been saved if the incinerator could have been set flush with the 
wall by the kitchen sink. The garbage is burned twice a week, and between 
these periods the incinerator acts as a reservoir for the refuse to be destroyed. 

The heating system had proved satisfactory, according to the original owner, 
but I was indeed glad that our plan of procedure called for an overhauling of all 
installations. Nothing can be more important in buying even a new old house, 
than to spend a reasonable sum of money 
for the minor repairs that are bound to 
cause annoyance, if not worse, when 
neglected until a breakdown actually 
comes. Both smoke pipe and body of this 
heater were packed with soot, a carbon 
deposit of unburned coal. The reason for 
this imperfect combustion was apparent 
with one glance at the firebox, for here 
was installed as a winter convenience a 
waterback for the hot water supply. 

I had it removed entirely, planning to 
rely on the gas-heated supply throughout 
the year. In the four years of its use it 


‘The boiler, heater, and pipes are all well 
covered with asbestos to prevent any waste 
of heat. The chain connected to the bottom 


draft opens and closes it automatically Above is the incinerator which 


eliminates entirely the garbage pail 
and its care. The transformer is the 
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are on your heating system. Failure to 
locate and close off all chimney drafts is 
responsible for many tons of coal being 
sent up the chimney. I found three: one 
to which the regulator chain is attached, 
one just below it, and another on a second 
length of smokepipe, and not until both 
these latter were completely closed off, 
was it possible to regulate the fire properly. 
Indeed, with any kind of chimney draw, 
the only time these dampers should be 
opened is for the five to fifteen minutes 
necessary to burn off gas after the firebox 
is freshly coaled. 

The plumbing came next. Later; I re- 
gretted that it did not come first. Every 
faucet in the house, including the laundry 
faucets, dripped, indicating the need of 
new washers. The workman discovered 
that home-made pasteboard washers had 
been installed. The first water bill was 
an indication that a plumber’s bill for this 
work would have been a far 
cheaper solution. Moreover, 


but the smooth, fine plaster walls were 
left untreated. This made it easy to try 
the Director’s pet scheme of wall treat- 
ment. 

On the entire ground floor a uniform 
tone of flat paint was used. It is difficult 
to describe it—somewhat more tan than 
gray and somewhat grayer than a tan. 
A soft, warm putty color was finally 
obtained. Cream was used in place of 
white for the woodwork. Until you try 
it, you can have no idea how much more 
restful it is to look at cream than at 
clear white. Use the clear white only 
when you want real stimulation. On 
these walls that had so thoroughly dried 
out, five coats had to be used before the 
color remained evenly laid on the surface. 
If the work had been done as soon as the 
plaster was in’ condition, three coats at 
most would have been needed. The last 
coat was stippled. This is a process of 
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rooms at times failed to shut 
completely off. With all this 
leakage, and the fact that for 
a month the house was in the 
hands of painters and work- 
men, who would naturally be 
careless of another’s water 
bill, it was not at all surpris- 
ing that for a four-month 
period the first water bill was 
twenty-five dollars. Eighty- 
five hundred gallons were 
recorded, and not a drop was 
used outside the house; even 
the car was washed downtown. 
It should be a lesson in 
finance to every housekeeper, 
Don’t let faucets drip, or fail 
to renew the wearing parts in 
plumbing fixtures. It pays 
in the end. 

It does not seem possible 
that so small an item as locks 
could affect house comfort, 
and yet five outside doors re- 
quired as many keys. New 
locks were purchased, and 
their tumblers changed to 
match. Now, all the doors in 
the front respond to one key, 
and all the doors in the rear 
respond to another key. Yes, 
that small item has paid in 
comfort. 

Bells failed to operate at 
critical times. I found a 
remedy by installing a trans- 
former. You will find it illus- 
trated on page 49—a small. in- 
expensive metal container just 
above the meter and wired 
into the lighting svstem. It transforms 
that current of 110 volts down to the few 
volts necessary to operate the eight out- 
side and inside bells. 

lust a word about the lighting. Both floor 
and baseboard connections were so gen- 
erous!,' provided that no changes had to be 
made here, but care was used to install 
10-watt lamps for all halls, closets, and 
general illumination, while the opaque 
white 50-watt bulb was used where real 
lighting was needed. 

While the house had been built for four 
years no attempt had been made to 
decorate it. A protecting coat of white 
paint had been accorded the wood trim, 
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YOUR HELP 
LL you not tell us all about your 
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vacuum cleaner by filling in the 

questionnaire below? As a partial payment 
for your time, we shall be glad to mail you 
our bulletin called “The First Kitchen, 
Equipment and Utensils.” Address your 
answers to Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 
105 West 39th Street, New York City. 

1. What make and model cleaner do you 
use? 


When was it purchased? 
Do you use it daily or weekly? 
How often do you empty the bag? 
How often do you oil the motor? 
Does it clean satisfactorily? 
. Does it remove surface dirt such as 
lint and threads? 


8. Does it remove embedded dirt evi- 
denced by sand and grit in the bag? 

9. Do you find dusting as essential after 
using your cleaner as after using a broom? 

10. What, if any, repairs or part replace- 
ments have been necessary? 

11. Who did the repair work—manufac- 
turer, local agent, or some one not connected 
with the cleaner company? 

12. Was the repair or servicing satis- 
factory, and was it done promptly? 
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touching the wet paint with the brush 
held stiffly and at right angles to the 
wall. It really roughs the paint just 
enough to produce a mat finish, which 
prevents any reflection of light and so 
gives the effect of a heavy, plain-toned 
paper. 

Upstairs practically the same color was 
used, save that a suspicion more rose- 
madder was put into the paint mix. It is 
so little more that few realize the dif- 
ference, yet the walls are really just so 
much warmer in tone. 

And now for the advantages. It has 
certainly none in first cost, for the estimate 
should be a third more than for high- 
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grade paper. On the other hand, its up- 
keep cost is low, because this painted finish 
is cleanable. The stippling prevents 
streaking when washed, and thus marring 
the appearance. Redecorating is thus de- 
layed indefinitely. Moreover, a painted 
wall is a cleanly wall, and if it does not 
betray itself by an inartistic shine, it is 
also an attractive wall. 

But it is imperative that you stay right 
on the spot the day that paint is mixed, 
for paint mixtures are curious things, and 
lights and shades play tricks with pig- 
ments. Don’t pass your final judgment on 
a dull day or late in the afternoon, for the 
bright light of a sunny noon is the real 
test. 

In selecting but the one general tone for 
your whole house you run no risk that it 
will be monotonously neutral. Instead it 
becomes a background adaptable to the 
use of any color in rugs, draperies, up- 
holsteries, etc. Moreover, the 
wall color of each room is 
curiously affected by the 
color scheme and the lighting 
of that room. Thus you can 
go from the living-room, with 
its browns and oranges and its 
sunny southern exposure, into 
the dining-room, with its 
colder northern light and tan 
and neutral green rug and 
walnut furniture, and feel no 
monotony of color sameness. 
Instead you are convinced 
that the painter has made a 
slightly different mix. 

Floors were, of course, the 
next consideration. We have 
already discussed floors so 
thoroughly in these pages 
that I shall only say this gave 
me another opportunity to 
prove the theory that properly 
treated floors never need 
scrubbing, and that the easiest 
floor to care for in both bed- 
rooms and living-rooms is the 
properly waxed hardwood 
floor. 

In this case they were oak, 
excellent seven-eighths-inch 
flooring, on the ground floor, 
and these were merely washed 
and then waxed, because they 
had already been properly 
filled. | Upstairs the floors 
were bright yellow in color 
and an excellent grade of 
hard pine in quality. Nothing 
in the least neutral about 
them, and yet the contractor 
looked at me sadly when I 
told him what to do. To be 
sure he only remarked, “Some 
women would pay high for them floors 
just as they be,” but I noticed that he 
put off this particular job until there 
was absolutely no hope in his mind of 
my changing my purpose. And yet after 
they were finished he was exceedingly 
proud of their appearance. 

What he did was to scrape off the old 
finish and go over. the floors with a liquid 
filler to which enough burnt umber had 
been added to kill the vellow in the 
wood. Then they were lightly waxed. 
like the floors downstairs. They are not 
slippery, because a heavy polishing 
brush is never used on any floor in the 
house. (Continued on page 96) 
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Each one is specially designed to play an important réle 


Concerning Kitchen Cutlery 


Gleaned from the Institute's Experience 


really successful in sharpening knives. 

Happily there aré exceptions to this 
rule, too. Asa general thing the man in the 
family has kept the table carving knife in 
trim, but has paid little attention to the 
unfortunate kitchen knives, and so they 
have been used and the housekeeper has 
“made them do.” 

Sharpening a knife is simple enough— 
anybody can do it—but, of course, skill 
will come only through practise. The cor- 
rect way to sharpen a knife is to hold the 
steel or whetstone firmly in the left hand, 
then holding the knife at a slight angle to 
the steel start at the top of the steel and 
draw the blade down from the handle end 
to the point, circumscribing a semicircle, 
allowing full play of the right wrist. 
Alternate the stroke, first on the top of the 
steel and then underneath. Knives can be 
kept in much better condition if one person 
does the sharpening, because everybody 
holds the knife at a slightly different angle. 

Metal surfaces are a menace to well- 
sharpened knife blades. If your kitchen 
table has an enameled top, use a small, 
wooden cutting board. Some people ob- 
ject to storing knives in a drawer, but 
there is no objection to this unless the 
drawer is of metal, in which case it 
may be lined with blotting paper or felt, 
thus safeguarding the sharpened blades. 

‘To keep the knives bright and shining, 
tub them frequently with one of the 
coarser friction soaps into which a large 
cork has been dipped. Better still is a 
cleaner now available made of hard 
rubber well impregnated with a friction 
powder. It not only cleans but produces 
a wonderful burnish. Keep this close to 
your sink or in your sink cabinet, so that 
the knives can be brightened up each 
time they are washed. If this is made one 
of your unwritten rules, it will mean the 
saving of many minutes spent in renew- 
ing the badly stained knives. Then, too, 


[: is sad but true that few women are 


By Marion M. 


form the habit of rinsing off the knife 
immediately after cutting acid foods. 

Knives with stainless steel blades are 
now on the market and have been found 
satisfactory for kitchen knives as well as 
dinner knives, in which capacity they have 
been used for some time. Their more ex- 
pensive first cost will be well repaid in the 
saving of time ordinarily spent in caring 
for them. 

A complete set of well-made and well- 
kept knives has as much effect in producing 
efficiency in the kitchen and harmony in 
the household as any other piece of equip- 
ment. The paring, carving, and case knives 
used to be considered the extent of the 
kitchen knives, but the number has in- 
creased, not because we wish the cabinet 
drawer cluttered up with many kinds of 
knives, but because we need an efficient 
tool for each operation. 

A cheap knife is a poor investment, for the 
reason that it will never hold an edge. Select 
knives with well-tempered steel blades. 


The correct position for sharpening 


Mayer 


One-piece handles are most sanitary, and 
the stout ones are most comfortable. 

At the top of the page are illustrated 
some knives and forks which fill almost 
every need in the kitchen. The paring knife 
at the extreme right is suited for general 
use, but many people prefer a shorter blade 
for some purposes, in which case it is advis- 
able to have two such knives of different 
sizes. The knife next to it is a modified 
case knife. The third is a general utility 
knife, so called because it is sturdy, rigid, 
and well pointed, and has the broadest use 
of any in the set. 

There are carving knives both flexible 
and rigid. In general, hot meats and raw 
meats are rather soft and flabby, and for 
those you will need a stiff knife, which is 
specially pointed for cutting around bones. 
The slicer, with its long, flexible blade, is 
adapted for cold cuts of meat, cake, etc. 

How many times have we ruined a 
cake, a meat loaf, or a baked fish simply 
because we were trying to move it with 

some narrow knife which could not sup- 
port its entire weight? The broad spat- 
ula is the tool for this, and anything else 
which requires a broad flat surface. The 
long, narrow spatula becomes an invalu- 
able tool for scraping mixing bowls. 

The small knife at the extreme left of 
the illustration is similar to a painter’s 
putty knife, having a stiff, blunt blade 
with one corner pointed and the other 
rounded. This knife is excellent for 
scraping. 

The forks illustrated above are the 
best design for kitchen needs; namely, 
lifting and turning meats, testing vege- 
tables, and soon. They have two tines 
and well-made rounded handles just like 
the knives. These forks have no guard, 
but for that reason they become easier 
to keep clean. The guard is unnecessary 
and actually undesirable on a fork to 
be used for cooking, but it is a great 


protection on a carving fork. 
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S the oven door closed with a click 
on a deep-dish, thick-blanketed 
meat pie, Mrs. Hogan smiled 
contentedly as one to whom 

achievement is easy. ‘‘ Well,” she com- 
muned to herself, ‘if Dinny’s th’ good 
provider, ’tis no less than I am, too.” 

A footstep mounted the kitchen porch, 
but even before the knock could follow, 
Mrs. Hogan called out: 

“Come.in, Mrs. Cassidy, come in! I'll 
just dust th’ bakin’ things out av th’ way, 
an’ we'll have a dish av tay.” 

Mrs. Cassidy entered. To her, life was 
a matter of orthodoxy and submission 
thereto. She exuded orthodoxy in all 
things and was tireless.in the pursuit of the 
past. From under her arm she produced a 
fashion magazine. 

“T thart ye might give mea lift in pickin’ 

patthern for me Bessie,” she remarked 

he stiffly seated herself in one of the 
kitchen rockers. ‘I want somethin’ soot- 
able an’ plain—somethin’ sooted t’ her 
station in life, as Father Flynn used t’ 
preach when | was a gurrul.” 

Mrs. Hogan’s eyes filmed, but her voice 
was dulcet: “Sure, somethin’ sootable,”’ 
she agreed, ‘‘somethin’ sootable to the 
Station in life av a young gurrul full av 
innocince an’ th’ destiny av lovin’.”’ 

“An’ she touches up with pent an’ 
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“‘An’ Bessie touches up with pent an’ powdher ivry evenin’ afther 


she comes home from th’ job in th’ office. 


It ain’t rispictable 


—though Bessie’s a good gurrul—yet it ain’t rispictable” 
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powdher ivry evenin’ afther she comes 
home from th’ job in th’ office,” added Mrs. 
Cassidy plaintively, “‘in shpite av th’ gran’ 
sermon that Father Dolan preached agin 
it only wan month ago! It ain’t rispict- 
able, Mrs. Hogan—though Bessie’s a good 
gurrul—yet it ain’t rispictable!”’ 

“‘Shpoken like th’ thrue v’ice av wum- 
man f’r all histh’ry,”’ rejoined Mrs. Hogan, 
“that all th’ atthractive things ar-re not 
rispictable. Annything to be rispictable 
has first got t’ be unatthractive. "Tis no 
wondher that th’ good die young.”’ 

“T’m shocked at ye!” broke out Mrs. 
Cassidy. 

“There’s no doubt ye ar’re,” returned 
Mrs. Hogan genially. ‘Didn’t I say ye 
were th’ v’ice av wumman spheakin’ sub- 
missively from cinchries av onthinkin’ 
obadyence? Why were ye obadyent? 
‘Because a ma-an tould me,’ says th’ v’ice 
av’wumman. Why did he tell ye to be? 
‘Because,’ says th’ v’ice, ‘we wimmin are 
nach’rally sinful!’ ‘Cor-rect,’ says th’ 
man. An’ he goes off an’ invints gin an’ 
whisky. He invints not only personal 
killin’, but he invints war. He invints 
thrackin’ mud into th’ house, an’ he hires 
th’ iliphant to teach wumman t’ be afraid 
av’ th’ mouse. "Twas a lucky thing no sin- 
ful wumman had th’ ordh’rin’ av things, 
for she’d av made an arful mess av it—an’ 
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without her things has been so-o smooth! 
An’ iver since wumman has listened to min 
in petticoats ’r throusers, in th’ pulpit an’ 
at th’ dinner table, an’ thanked her shtars 
she’s only been destinated for a good cook 
—if so be she was. If she wasn’t, no 
matther; ma-aybe frind husband marrid 
her because he was fond av canned goods. 
Annyhow marridge needs no difinse. 

“Long ago I got a crick in me neck luk- 
kin’ up t’ ma-an—so I quit. “Twas a man 
tould us t’ humble ourselves before our 
betthers—an’ thin wint an’ silicted our 
betthers himself, mostly fr’m succissful 
pirates an’ roughnecks if ye can believe th’ 
histh’ries. Tis th’ min that tark about 
th’ sinsibleness av sinsible, sootable clo’s— 
an’ thin goes off gunnin’ f’r a wife f’r thim- 
selves among th’ fluffy-ruffleses. “Twas 
min that—oh, well, nivir mind! But if ye 
want Bessie t’ marry a tight-wad av th’ 
pr-roletarrier—an’ there’s none tighter— 
who’s lukkin’ f’r cheap boord an’ no tips, 
thin ma-ake her dhriss in sinsible, sootable 
clo’s. Hide th’ pent an’ powdher that 
frishins th’ luks. Let her dhress sootably 
like th’ lower classes, an’ ma-aybe she can 
marry th’ under-dog.”’ 

Mrs. Cassidy smiled primly. ‘I was 
askin’ ye about th’ fashions, an’ ye tell me 
about th’ min,” she said. 

“T’m comin’ t’ (Continued on page 97) 
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OON afterward I met Horatio Bakkus. 
With his white hair, ascetic, clean-shaved 
face, and deep, dark eyes he looked like 
an Italian ecclesiastic. One’s glance in- 

stinctively sought the tonsure. He would come 
forward to the open air platform beneath the 
thick foliage of the park-with the detached mien 
of a hierophant, and there he would sing like an 
angel, one of those who quire to the youngest- 
eyed cherubim so as not to wake them. When I 
made him my modest compliment, he said: 

“Trick, my dear sir. Trick and laziness. I 
might have had the bel canto, if I had toiled 
interminably; but thank God I’ve managed to 
carry through on self-indulgent sloth.” 

As he lived at Royat, I saw much of him alone, 
Royat being such a wee place that if two 
sojourners sometimes venture simultaneously 
abroad, they must of necessity meet. I found 
him as Lackaday had described him, a widely 
read scholar and an amiable and cynical com- 
panion. But in addition to these casual en- 
counters I was thrown daily into his society 
with Lackaday and Elodie. We arranged always 
to lunch together, Lackaday, Bakkus, and myself 
taking it in turns to be hosts at our respective 
hotels. Now and then Elodie insisted on break- 
ing the routine and acting as hostess at a res- 
taurant in Clermont Ferrand. It was all very 
pleasant. The only woman to three men, Elodie 
preened herself with amusing obviousness and 
set out to make herself agreeable. She did it 
with a Frenchwoman’s natural grace. But as 
soon as the talk drifted into anything allusive 
to war or books or art or politics, she manifested 
an ignorance abysmal in its profundity. I was 
amazed that a woman should have been for 
years the intimate companion of two men like 
Lackaday and Bakkus without picking up some 
superficial knowledge of the matters they dis- 
cussed. And I was interested, even to the pitch 
of my amazement, to behold the deference of 
both men, when her polite and vacant smile pro- 
claimed her inability to follow the conversation. 
Invariably one of them would leave me to the 
other and turn to Elodie. It was Bakkus more 
often who thus broke away. He had the quick, 
impish faculty, one of the rarest of social gifts, 
of suddenly arresting a woman’s attention by a 
phrase, apparently irrelevant, yet to a woman’s 
jumping mind relevant to the matter under 
dispute, and of carrying it off into a pleasant 


zw 


“Tf I don’t walk, I’ll break something.” Auriol drew the breath 
of one suffering from exhausted air. “Let us go up a hill.’’ For me, . 
the comfortable places. ‘Choose the least inaccessible,”’ I pleaded 

‘ Ox 





Lackaday’s face wore one of its tight-lipped, expressionless moods. 
danger the General’s health, Madame,” said she in her clear British French. 


feminine sphere. It was impish, and I 
believe deliberately so, for on such oc- 
casions one could catch the ironic gleam 
in his The man’s sincere devotion 
to both of them was obvious. 

“Madame Patou,” I began, one day at 
lunch—we were talking of the tyranny of 
fashion, even in the idy!lic lands where 
ladies are fully dressed in teeth necklaces 
and yellow ocher—“ Madame Patou. stg 

She threw up her hands. We were 
lunching very well; the petit vin of 
Auvergne is delicious. “Mais voyons 
donc—why all this ceremony among 

‘iends? Here we are, we three, and it is 
“\ndré, Horace, Elodie—and here we are, 
we four, and it is Monsieur Bakkus, and 
Lackaday—never will I be able to pro- 
.nounce that word—and Madame Patou and 
Monsieur le Capitaine Hylton. Look. To 
my friends I am Elodie—and you?” 

It was an embarrassing moment. An- 
lrew’s mug of a face was as expressionless 
as that of a sphinx. He would no more 
have dreamed of addressing me by my 
Carian name than of hailing Field Mar 

wv 


shal Haig as Douglas. White-haired, thin- 
lipped Bakkus smiled sardonically. But 
there was no help for it. 

“My very intimate friends call me 
Tony,” said I. 

“To-ny,” she echoed. “But it is charm- 
ing, To-ny. A vatre santé, To-ny.” 

She held out her glass. I was sitting 
next to her. I clinked mine politely. 

“To the health of the charming Elodie.”’ 

She was delighted, made us all clink 
glasses. 

Bakkus said in English: ‘‘To the aboli- 
tion of Misters, in obedience to the lady.” 

“And now,” cried Elodie, “what were 
you going to say about fashions in dog- 
tooth necklaces?” 

We pursued our frivolous talk. Bakkus 
said: 

“The whole of the fall of man arose from 
Eve pestering Adam for a russet-brown 
fig-leaf in springtime.” 

“Tt was after the fall that they made 
themselves aprons,”’ said Lackadav. 

“She had her eye on those fig-leaves long 
before,” retorted Bakkus. 


Lady Auriol’s cheek was flushed, and 
“But when two comrades 


We laughed. There was no great provo- 
cation to mirth, but we were attuned to 
gaiety. My three friends were lunching 
with me on the terrace of the Royat Palace 
Hotel. It is a long, wide terrace reaching 
the whole width of the facade of the build- 
ing, and doors lead on to it from all the 
public rooms. Only half of it, directly 
accessible from the salle-a-manger, is given 
over to restaurant tables. Ours was on the 
outskirts. I like to be free, to have plenty 
of room and air, especially on a broiling 
August day. We were in cool shade. A 
few feet below us stretched a lower terrace 
with grass-plots and flowers and a fountain 
and gay-awninged garden seats and um- 
brella-shaded chairs. And there over the 
parapet was the vine-clad hill baking in 
the sunshine and the blue summer sky, and 
around us were cheerful folk at lunch for- 
getful of hearts and blood-pressure in the 
warm beauty of the day. Perhaps now and 
then a stern and elderly French couple 
he stolid, strongly bearded, and decorated, 
she thin and brown, overcoiffured and over- 
ringed—with an elderly, angular daughter, 
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her eyes were very serious. ‘I am sorry to have put in 
of the Great War meet for the first time, one is forgetful ” 


hard to marry, regarded us with eyes of 


disapproval. Elodie in happy mood threw 
off restraint, as in more private and inti- 
mate surroundings she would have thrown 
off her corsets. But we cared not for the 
disapproval of the correct French profit- 
eers. 

“Tf they tried to smile,” said Elodie in- 
cidentally, “they would burst and all the 
gold would drop out.” 

Lackaday threw back his head and 
laughed, the first real, hearty laugh I had 
seen him exhibit since I had met him in 
France. You see the day, the food, the 
wine, the silly talk, the dancing wit of 
Bakkus, the delightful comradeship, had 
brought the four of us into a little atmos- 
phere of joyousness. There was nothing 
very intellectual about it. In the hideous 
realm of pure intellectuality there could 
not exist even the hardiest ghost of a smile. 
Laughter, like love, is an expression of 
man’s vehement revolt against reason. So 
Andrew Lackaday threw himself back in 
his chair and laughed at Elodie’s quip. 

But suddenly, as if some blasting hand 


had smitten him, his laughter ceased. His 
jaw dropped for a second and then snapped 
like a vice. He was sitting on my left 
hand, his back to the balustrade, and facing 
the dining-room. At the sight of him we 
all instinctively sobered and bent forward 
in questioning astonishment. He recov- 
ered himself quickly and tried to smile as 
if nothing had happened, but seeing that 
his eyes had been fixed on something be- 
hind me, I turned round. 

And there, calmly walking up the long 
terrace toward us, was Lady Aurio! Dayne. 

I sprang from my chair and _ strode 
swiftly to meet her. From a grating sound 
behind me I knew Lackaday also had 
risen. I stretched out my hand mechani- 
cally and, regardless of manners, I said, 

“What the devil are you doing here?” 

She withdrew the hand that she too had 
put forward. “That’s a nice sort of wel- 
come.” 

“I’m sorry,” said I. “Please consider 
the question put more politely.” 

“Well, I’m here,”’ she replied, “ because 
it happens to be my good pleasure.”’ 


“Then I hope you'll find lots of 
pleasure, my dear Auriol.” 

She laughed, standing as cool as 
you please, very grateful to the eye 
in tussore coat and. skirt, with open- 
necked blouse, and some kind of rak- 
ish hat displaying her thick auburn 
hair in defiance of the fashion which 
decreed concealment even of eye- 
brows with flower-pot headgear. She 
laughed easily, mockingly, although 
she saw plainly the pikestaff of a 
Lackaday upright a few yards away 
from her in a rigid attitude of 
parade. 

“Anyhow,” she said, “I must go 
and say how-d’ye-do to the General.” 

I gave way to her. We walked 
side by side to the table. She ad- 
vanced to him in the most‘uncon- 
cerned manner. Bakkus rose politely. 

“My dear General, fancy seeing 
you here! How delightful!” 

I have never seen a man’s eyes 
devour a woman with such idiotic 
obviousness. ‘Lady Auriol,” said he, 
“vou are the last person I ever 
thought of meeting.””’ He paused for 
a second. Then, “May I have the 
pleasure of introducing—Madame 
Patou—Lady Auriol Dayne—Mr. 
Bakkus—” 

“Do sit down, please, everybody,” 
said Auriol after the introductions. 
“T feel like a common nuisance. But 
I came by the night train, and went 
to sleep, and only woke up to find 
myself just in time for the fag end.of 
lunch.” 

“T am host,” said I. ‘“Won’t you 
join us?”’ What else was there to do? 

She glanced at me with smiling in- 
scrutability. ‘‘You’re. awfully kind, 
Tony. But I’m disturbing you.” 

The maitre @hétel and waiter with 
a twist of legerdemain set her place 
between myself and Lackaday. 

“This is a charming spot, isn’t it, 
Madame Patou?” she remarked. 

Elodie, who had regarded her won- 
deringly as though she had been a 
creature of another world, bowed 

and smiled. 

“We all talk French, my dear Aurio!,”’ 
said I, “because Madame Patou knows no 
English.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Auriol. “I never 
thought of it.” She translated her remark. 
“1m afraid my French is that of the Brit- 
ish Army, where I learned most of it. But 
if people are kind and patient, I can make 
myself understood.” 

“Madame speaks French very wel!,”’ re- 
plied Elodie politely. 

“You are very good to say so, madame.” 

I caught questioning, challenging femi- 
nine glances flashing across the table, each 
woman hostilely striving to place the 
other. You see, we originally sat Elodie 
on my right hand, then Bakkus facing 
straight down the terrace, then Lackaday, 
then myself facing the sallc-d-manger. It 
occurred to me at once that, with the 
knowledge of my convention-trained hab- 
its she would argue that, at a luncheon 
party, either I would not have placed the 
lady next the man to whom she belonged, 
or that she was a perfectly independent 
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guest, belonging, so to speak, to nobody. 
But cn the latter hypothesis, what was she 
doing in this galley? I swear I saw the 
wrinkle on Lady Auriol’s brow betokening 
the dilemma. She had known me from 
childhood’s days of lapsed memory. I had 
always been: Romantically she knew 
Lackaday. Horatio Bakkus, with his 
sacerdotal air and well-bred speech and 
manner, evidently belonged to our own 
social class. But Madame Patou, who 
mopped up the sauce on her plate with a 
bit of bread, and made broad use of a tooth- 
pick, and leaned back and fanned herself 
with her napkin, and breathed a “Mon 
Dieu, qwil fait chaud!”’ and contributed 
nothing intelligent to the conversation, she 
could not accept as the detached lady in- 
vited by me to charm my three male 
guests. She was then driven to the former 
hypothesis. Madame Patou belonged in 
some way to the man by whose side she 
was not seated 

Of course, there was another alternative. 
I might have been responsible for the poor 
lady. But she was as artless as a poor 
lady could be Addressing my two 
friends, it was always “André” and 
“‘Horace,”’ and instinctively she used the 
familiar “tu.” Addressing me, she had 
affrightedly forgotten the ‘pact of Chris- 
tian names, and it was “ Monsieur le Cap1- 
taine,’’ and of course the ‘‘ vous”? which she 
had never dreamed of changing. Even so 
poor a French scholar as Lady Aurio! 
could not be misled into such absurd paths 
of conjecture. She belonged, therefore, in 
some sort of fashion, to General Lackaday. 
An elderly man of the world with his 
nerves on edge has no need of wizardry to 
divine the psychology of such a situation 

Mistress of social forms, Lady Aunriol, 
after sweeping Elodie into her net, caught 
Horatio Bakkus and through reference to 
her own hospital experiences during the 
war wrung from him the 
avowal of his concerts for 
the wounded in Paris. 

“How splendid of you! 
By the way, how do you 
spell your name? It’s an 
uncommon one.” 

“With two k’s.” 

“T wonder if you have 
anything to do with an 
old friend of my father, 
Archdeacon Bakkus?” 

““My eldest brother.” 

“No. really? One of my 
earliest recollections is his 
buying a prize boar from 
my father.” 

“Just like the dear fel- 
low’s prodigality,” said 
Bakkus “He had a whole 
Archdeaconry to his hand 
for nothing. I’ve lately 
spent a couple of months 








The Mountebank 


anticipation, ‘‘that the General should 
neglect his English friends.” 

There sounded the note of proprietor- 
ship audible to anybody. Auriol’s eyes 
dwelt for a second on Elodie; then she 
turned to Lackaday 

‘Madame Patou is quite right ” 

Said he, with one of his rare flights into 
imagery, ‘I was but a shooting star across 
the English firmament 

“ Encore une éioile qui file, 

File, file et disparait!”’ 

“Oh, no, my dear friend,” laughed 
Bakkus. ‘‘He can’t persuade us, Lady 
Auriol, that he is afflicted with the mor. 
bidezza of 1830.” 

“Ow est-ce que c’est que ca?” asked Elodie 
sharply. 

“Tt was a fashion long ago, my dear, for 
poets to assume the gaiety of a funeral 
Even Béranger who wrote ‘Le Ro 
d’Y vetot’— you know it——” 

“Naturally, ‘J/ y avait un roi d’Yvetot,’ ”’ 
cried Elodie, who had learned it at school 

““Well, of course. Even Béranger could 
not escape the malady of his generation. 
De you remember’’—his swift glance em- 
braced us all—‘“‘Longfellow’s criticism of 
European poets of that epoch, in his prose 
masterpiece, ‘Hyperion’? He refers to 
Salis and Matthisson, but. Lamartine and 
people oj his kidney come in—‘ Melancholy 
gentlemen’—pardon, my dear Elodie if I 
quote it in English—‘Melancholy gen- 
tlemen to whom life was only a dismal 
swamp, upon whose margin they walked 
with cambric handkerchiefs in their 
hands, sobbing and sighing and making 
signals to Death to come and ferry them 
over the lake.’ Cela veut dire—” He 
made a marvelous French paraphrase for 
Elodie’s benefit. 

“Comprends pas,” she shrugged at the 
boredom of literary allusion. “I don’t 
see what all that has to do with André. I 
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From then to the end of the meal the con. 
versation halted. It was a relief to rise 
and fall into groups as we strolled down the 
terrace to coffee. I maneuvered Elodie and 
Bakkus to the front, leaving Auriol and 
Lackaday to follow. I sought a table at 
the far end for coffee, but when I turned 
round, I discovered that the pair had de- 
scended by the midway flight of three or 
four steps to the grass-plotted and foun- 
tained terrace below. 

We sat down 

Elodie asked, “Who is that lady?” 

I explained as best I could. ‘She is the 
daughter of an English nobleman, whence 
her title The way to address her is ‘Lady 
Auriol’ She did lots of work during the 
war, work of hospital organization in 
France, and now she is still working for 
France. I have known her since she was 
three years old, so she is a very great 
friend of mine:”’ 

Her eyes wandered to the bit of red 
thatched head and the gleam of the crown 
of a white hat just visible over the balus- 
trade. 

“She appears also to be a great friend of 
André.” 

“The General met many charming 
ladies during his stay in England,’ I lied 
cheerfully. 

“*Which means,” she said with a toss of 
her head and an 1ronical smile, “‘that the 
General behaved like a real—who was it, 
Horace, who loved women so much? Ah, 
oui—like a real Don Juan” She wagged 
her plump forefinger ‘‘Oh, no, [know my 
André.” 

“T could tell you stories—”’ said I 

“Which would not be true.” 

She laughed in a forced way, and her 
eyes again sought the couple promenading 
in the sunshine. She resumed her cate- 
chism. 

‘How old is she?”’ 

“T don’t know exactly.” 

“But since you have 
known her since she was 
three years old?” 

“Tf I began to count 
years at my time of hfe,” 
said I, “I should die of 
fright.” 

“She looks about thirty. 
Wouldn’t you say so. Hor- 
ace? It is droll that she 
has not married. Why?’ 

“‘Before the war she was 
a great traveler. She has 
been by herself all over the 
world in all sorts of places 
among wild tribes and sav- 
ages. She has been far too 
busy to think of marriage.” 

Elodie looked incredu+ 
lous. “One has always 
one’s moments. perdus.”’ 

“One doesn’t marry in 

















with him in Westmoreland 

» I know.” 

‘How small the werld is!” said Lady 
Auriol to Lackadavy. 

*’Too small,” said he. 

“Oh,” said Auriol blankly 

“Have you seen our good friends, the 
Verity-Stewarts, lately?” 

She had. Thev were in perfect health. 
They were wondering what had become 
ot him. 

“And indeed, General,” 
“what /:7s become of you?” 

“It is not good,” said Elodie, in quick 


she flashed, 


shall see, mademoiselle, that he writes to 
his friends.” 

“You will be doing them a great service. 
madame,” replied Auriol 

There was a stiff silence. It Bakkus had 
stuck to his intention of driving the con- 
versation away from embarrassing personal 
questions, instead of being polite to Elodie, 
we should have been spared this freezing 
moment of self-consciousness. I asked 
Auriol whether she had a pleasant journey, 
and we discussed the discomfort of Lrains. 


odd moments,”’ said I. 
“You and Horace are 
old bachelors who know nothing at all 
about it. Tell me. Is she very rich?” 
“None of our old families is very rich 
nowadays,’’ I replied, rather at a loss to 
account, save on the score of feminine 
curiosity, for this examination. If it had 
not been for her mother, who left her a 
small fortune of a thousand or so a year, 
Auriol would have been as penniless as her 
two married sisters. Her brother, Lord Vin- 
trey, once a wastrel subaltern of the House 
hold Cavalry and (Continued on page 76) 
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Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince, who has 
pointed out to thousands of women 
the straight path tosuccessin business 
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Have You Met crs. Prince? 


N the office of a so-called business or 

vocational school in Bosten I picked 

up one of the zlumnz publications 

and read this: ‘About what, then, 
ought we to be solicitous? This alone: 
that our souls be just, our actions social, 
our speech absclutely truthful, and our 
dispositions such that we cheerfully accept 
whatever heppens—” 

Marcus Aurelius in business! I confess 
to somewhat of a sheck. It might have 
been greater, however, had I nct been in a 
measure prepared. Two years before, I 
had listened to one of these alumne speak 
before a thousand or more employees in 
one of New York’s biggest department 
stores. It was a call to war service at 
home and in the stare—a call for every 
girl to be ready to fill the places of the men 
as they left, that they might by so doing 
serve without detriment te the store’s 
efficiency and the public comfort. I have 


never heard a better address or one putting 
forth more sound ideals for public service. 
I should like to paraphrase Shakespeare 


A Story of Success 


All 


That 


Will Help 
By Ruth 


You may not have met Mrs. Prince 
herself, but if you have gone into a 
store and found efficient, courteous 
service you have met her idea. It has 
opened up an entirely new field of 
industry for college girls, for women of 
refinement, for any woman of ability 








Sawyer 


and say that all the world’s a store and 
we are merely shoppers; and if in our many 
and frequent efforts to feed and clothe and 
furnish forth our families we meet with 
pleasant courtesy and ready service and 
—what is rare—good judgment and kindly 
interest, is it not fitting that we should stop 
long enough to voice a proper appreciation 
and put the credit where it is due? 

The casual reader may wonder what 
shopping has to do with Marcus Aurelius. 
Just so did the business world wonder what 
business had to do with education. It 
looked with suspicious eye upon the col- 
lege-trained youth as something hampered 
with vague notions and compromising 
manners—thoroughly unfit for practical 


Women 





Everywhere 





That was long ago, and for 
long it seemed as if—like the eternally 
separable East and West—these twain 


purposes. 


would never meet. But they have; and 
the woman who has helped to bring them 
together, who has persuaded the merchants 
to accept the ways 2nd means of education 
as a matter of good business, who hes 
made the college-trained girl realize the 
opportunities that are open to her in 
the business field and helped fit her for 
them, who has succeeded through the me- 
dium of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, established under the Smith- 
Hughes bill, in putting training for retail 
selling on the programs of high schools, 
evening, and continuation schoels, who 
for over fifteen years has stood behind the 
retail store—is Mrs. Lucinda Wyman 
Prince, head of the Prince School of Educa- 
tion for Store Service. And here is where 
we met with Marcus Aurelius and the 
reason for my coupling him with the vast 
improvements of present-day shopping. 

I found (Continued on page 118) 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


Mildred Maddocks, 
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By 


Conklin and Partridge 


Every Recipe Tested by the 


Department of Cookery 


OO many good things may come 

from the soup kettle for the art 

of soup making to be neglected. 

There is no shorter road to econ- 
omy than this, and the result in food 
value and appetite appeal is well worth 
the effort. 

The following recipes contain directions 
for making soup stock and soups from the 
stock, and offer suggestions which the 
housewife may develop in many ways for 
the use of the soup meat which remains. 


Brown Soup Stock 


ounds shin of beef 14 cupful diced carrots 


rts cold water 14 cupful diced turnip 

poonful pepper- 14 cupful diced onion 

© 14 cupful diced celery 

3 clove 19 tablespoon salt 
14 bay-leaf 

Have the bones sawed through in several 
places, cut the bee! in pieces, and brown 
half of it in a frying-pan in which a little 
of the beef fat has been melted. Put all 
the meat and bone in the soup kettle, add 
the cold water, and allow to stand one-half 
hour. Bring to the boiling-point slowly, 


cover closely, and cook three hours below 
58 


For 
New 


ESOLUTIONS are 
let the leading 


This 


year 


Director 


the 
Year 


in order. 


one be a resolve to maintain the 
health of your family by serv- 
ing meals more carefully planned 
and food better cooked than ever 


before. 


To that end, look for 


the monthly helps in the pages 
of the Department of Cookery. 


In the 


laboratory kitchen of 


Goopv HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 
105 West 39th Street, New York 
City, trained workers are con- 
stantly busy testing and solving 
cookery problems. Always send 
a stamp with requests for help 


Every recipe printed in these pages 
serves six unless otherwise stated 


NH 
“ SAAT RANA 


SAR TANNINS 


the boiling-point. Add the vegetables and 
seasonings and cook one and_ one-half 
hours. Strain and cool. Remove the fat 
when cold, and the stock is ready for use. 
If a very clear stock is desired, strain 
through two thicknesses of cheese-cloth . 
Soups from Brown Stock 
Vegetable Soup 


3 small carrots 1 tablespoonful minced 
1 small white turnip onion 

14 cupful peas 4cupfuls brown soup 
4 cupful string-beans stock 


Cut the carrots and turnip in fine, 
match-like strins, and the beans in pieces, 
and cook all the vegetables in boiling, 
salted water till tender, and till only a 
small amount of liquid remains. To this 
add the stock, bring to the boiling-point 
and serve. Canned peas and beans may 
be used, in which case add them when the 
other vegetables are nearly tender. 


Petite Marmite 


2Spanish or Bermuda 14 teaspoonful pepper 
onions 5 cupfuls brown soup 
2 tablespoonfuls butter stock 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 6 tablespoonfuls grated 
I teaspoonful salt cheese 
6 small rounds toast 


Melt the butter, add the onions cut in 
thin slices, and cook until tender but not 
brown. Add the flour and_ seasoning, 
cook five minutes, and then add_ the 
stock. Bring to the boiling-point and 
cook slowly five minutes longer. Sprinkle 
each toast round with cheese and _ place 
in a hot oven to melt and _ slightly 
brown it. Pour the soup into serving 
dishes, put a round of toast on each, 
and serve. 


Pepper Pot, Western Style 


6 thin slices bacon 4 cupfuls brown soup 
14 cupful chopped onion stock 
14 cupful chopped I cupful potato cubes 
celery 14 teaspoonful black 
14 cupful chopped green pepper 
pepper 14 teaspoonfuls salt 


I 
3 tablespoonfuls flour ¥ cupful cream 


Cut the bacon in small pieces and fry till 
brown and crisp. Add all the vegetables 
except the potatoes and cook five minutes. 
Add the flour and, when well mixed, the 
stock, seasonings, and potatoes. Cover 
and cook slowly one hour. Add cream 
and serve. 
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With stock at hand, an excellent soup is 
always possible. Cut the meat in small 
pieces and brown about one-half of it 


Beef Pilau 

I cupful rice 34 cupful stewed toma- 
3 pints cold water toes 
2!4 teaspoonfuls salt I small onion 
4 tablespoonfuls fat 3 cloves 
ful stock 2 cupfuls beef 
+g teaspoonful pepper 

Add the rice and one teaspoonful of 
salt to the cold water, bring to a boil, stir- 
ring constantly, and boil three minutes. 
Drain, rinse in cold water, and drain 
again. Melt the fat, add the rice, toma- 
toes, stock, and boiling water, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and the onion with 
the cloves stuck in it. Cover and cook 
thirty minutes. Remove the onion, add 
the beef cut in pieces and seasoned with 
the rest of the salt and pepper. Pack 
in a greased mold, and steam twenty 
minutes. Turn out and surround with 
tomato sauce or brown gravy. 








i] : -K 
2 cupfuls boiling water 


Beef Cannelon 


244 cupfuls chopped 2 tablespoonfuls melted 
cooked beef fat 
I egg 14 teaspoonfuls salt 
Grated rind 1 lemon 14 teaspoonful pepper 
1 teaspoonful onion juice 1% cupful finedry crumbs 
Y4 cupful brown stock 


Mix all ingredients and form into a 
long roll. Wrap in greased paper and 
bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Serve cold, cut in slices or hot with gravy 
or sauce. 

White Soup Stock 


1 pounds knuckle of veal 14 teaspoonful pepper- 
2 cold water corns 

; tablespoonful salt I onion, sliced 
¥% cupful diced celery 






Cut up the meat and saw the bone in 
several places. Add the water, seasonings, 
and celery and bring slowly to the boiling- 
point. Cover and simmer four hours. Strain, 
ceol, remove the fat. and strain again 
through cheese-cloth if desired. 


Soups from White Stock 
Royal Soup 
I cupful stale bread- 14 teaspoonful salt 
crumbs 3 cupfuls white soup 
2 cupfuls milk stock 
Yolks 3 hard-cooked 2 tablespoonfuls fat 


eggs ‘ 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
14 teaspoonful white 14 cupful blanched 
pepper almonds 


































Soak the crumbs in the milk till very 
soft and beat until the mixture is as 


smooth as possible. Add the egg-volks 
pressed through a strainer, the stock, and 
the almonds chopped fine. Melt the fat, 
add the flour and seasonings, and when 
well mixed, add the other ingredients. 
Bring to a boil, stirring constantly, and 
serve immediately. 


Italian Soup 


1¢ cupful rice 2cookedcarrots _ 
4 cupfuls white soup stock 2 tablespoonfuls minced 
2 cupfuls tomato, strained onion 
I cupful cooked lima 1 teaspconful salt 
beans 14 teaspoonful pepper 
14 cupful cooked shredded 6 tablespoonfuls Parmesan 
cabbage cheese 
Bring the stock and tomato to the boil- 
ing-point; add the rice and cook until 
tender. Add the other ingredients except 
the cheese, allow to boil two minutes, and 
pour into serving dishes. Sprinkle with 
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Dice all the vegetables before adding 
them. When the stock is done, strain 
and let cool; then remove the fat 











cheese. Replace with hot water the 
liquid which boils away. 
j Old English Soup 

3 leeks 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
3 small potatoes lo teaspoonful salt 
¥ cupful diced celery 14 teaspoonful pepper 
6 cupfuls white soup 1 tablespoonful granu- 

stock lated tapioca 

I egg 

Cover with cold water the white part 
of the leeks sliced thinly, the potatoes 
sliced, and the celery, and allow to stand 
one hour. Drain, add the soup stock, 
butter, salt and pepper, and cook slowiv 
till vegetables are very soft, replacing 
with hot water the liquid which has 
boiled away. Press all through a strainer. 
Add the tapioca and cook until clear, 
stirring often. Boil five minutes, re- 
move from the fire, pour slowly over 
well-beaten egg, and serve. 


Veal in Brown Sauce with Dumplings 

2 cupfuls diced veal 

14 cupful sliced dried 
mushrooms 

I green pepper 

Dumplings 


3 tablespoonfuls fat 

4 tablespoonfuls flour 
I teaspoonful salt 

14 teaspoonful pepper 
144 cupfuls stock 


Melt the fat, add the flour, salt, and 
pepper, and stir until well browned. Add 
the stock and bring to a boil. Slice the 

mushrooms, which have been soaked in cold 
water for several hours. Discard the seeds 
from the pepper and chop it. Add the veal, 
mushrooms, and green pepper, cover, and 
cook over a low fire twenty minutes. Serve 
with steamed dumplings around it. 

Curry of Veal, French Style 


1 teaspoonful salt 
14 teaspoonful pepper 
3 cupfuls boiling water 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 
4 cupful raisins 

Cut the veal in pieces. Melt the fat, add 
the onions, and cook until brown. Add 
the curry powder, salt, pepper, water, 
veal and raisins. Cover and simmer till 
the raisins are plump and tender, about 
forty-five minutes. Mix the vinegar and 


4 tablespoonfuls fat 

2 sliced onions 

2 cupfuls veal 

14 tablespoonful curry 
powder 


flour till smooth and add -to the mixture, 
Cook fifteen minutes and serve with a 
border of steamed rice. 
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Many dainties come out of a corn-husk basket like this, woven at Winslow, Arkansas 


Aunt Malindy’s Cooking Secrets 


By Rena Buchanan Shore Duncan 


OWN home, in the state of 
Arkansas, lives Aunt Ma- 
lindy, our cook for many 
years. She is one of the 

darkies of the old régime, and although 
now too old to work much, she always 
comes to see me as soon as I get down 
home, to tell me ail the happenings of 
Tin Cup, our colored settlement, but 
chiefly to see what gift I have brought 
her. On my last visit I diplomatically 
extracted from her the recipes of many 
of her good dishes. And in between 
instructions, her conversation ran along 
in her own characteristic way. 

“An’ they don’t have no fried chicken 
in New York? What does yo’ pa do for 
his fried chicken, an’ sliced tomatoes, 
an’ biscuit for his breakfast, then, when 
he comes to visit you-all? What does 
you eat then? Toast? Shucks! An’ 
they sent you green apples for greens? 
An’ hot biscuits is bad for your di-ges- 
tion! Go way, child! You tell them folks 
to cook biscuits like Aunt Malindy been 
tellin’ you, an’ they won’t have no bad 
di-gesticn either.” 

Aunt Malindy’s Buttermilk Biscuit 


4% cupfuls flour 1 teaspoonful soda 
1 teaspoonful baking- 114 teaspoonfuls salt 
powder 2 tablespoonfuls lard 
I pint buttermilk 


Sift the flour, baking-powder, soda, and 
salt together. Mix the lard in well and 
add the buttermilk. Knead until very 
smooth, roll to one-half inch in thickness, 
and bake about fifteen minutes in a hot 
oven. Serve piping hot. 

Fried Chicken 

Wash and cut up a young chicken 
weighing about one and one-half pounds. 
Sprinkle with salt and keep in a cool place 
for several hours. Then pepper each 
piece and roll in flour. Have the skillet 
half full of hot fat. Put in the chicken, 
cook for a few minutes over a hot fire, then 
cover the skillet and reduce the heat a 
little and cook slowly until tender, turn- 
ing the chicken, when a golden brown, to 
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Every recipe tested by the Department of Cookery 
























Aunt Malindy insisted that her picture 
be taken ‘‘like white folks,’’ instead 
of in her cabin, as we wished to do 


the other side. Serve on a hot platter 
garnished with thin slices of lemon and 
sprigs of parsley. Pass the gravy made 
as follows: Pour off nearly all the hot 
fat remaining in the skillet, add one 
tablespoonful of flour, stir until blended, 
and add one cupful of cream or rich 
milk. Season with salt, pepper, and a 
trace of sugar. Let it boil up and serve. 
If the liver is floured and placed in the 
back of the chicken, it will cook with 
less popping of grease. 
Corn Dodger 


Sift one quart of corn-meal into a bowl. 
Make a hollow in it, in which place one 
tablespoonful of lard and two teaspoonfuls 
of salt. Pour on boiling water and stir all 
the time until a dough is formed which can 
be molded with the hands. When cool 
enough, mold into pats inthe hands. Place 
in a hot, well-greased pan. Bake in a slow 
oven. 

Spoon Bread 

Heat one pint of fresh milk nearly to 

boiling. Gradually stir in one-half cup- 


ful of corn-meal and cook until the 
consistency of mush. Add one-half tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add the yolks of three 
eggs beaten until light. Fold in the 
egg-whites beaten stiff. Pour into a 
greased baking-dish and bake one-half 
hour in a slow oven. Serve at once 
with plenty of butter, from the dish in 
which it was baked. 


Southern Corn Bread 


Beat two eggs without separating. 
Add two and one-half cupfuls of butter- 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one tea- 
spoorful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted lard, and one pint of corn-meal 
which has been sifted and scalded with 
one cupful of hot water. Stir well, turn 
into a well-greased pan, and bake ina 
quick oven. 

Southern Corn Pudding 

Beat two eggs slightly, and add one 
can of corn, one and one-half cupfuls 
of milk, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Bake slow- 
ly until set. 


Southern Chocolate Cake 


21% cupfuls pastry flour 
4 squares of chocolate 
14 cupful vegetable fat I scant teaspoonful soda 
1 cupful sour cream I teaspoonful baking- 
1 cupful crushed walnut powder 

meats % teaspoonful salt 
5 eggs 2 teaspoonfuls vanilla 


2 cupfuls sugar 
lg cupful butter 


Mix the shortening and sugar until 
very creamy; then add the yolks of the 
eggs beaten well. Beat and add the sour 
cream and nuts dredged with part of the 
flour. Next stir in the flour sifted 
with the soda, baking-powder, and salt; 
then the chocolate melted, and _ the 
vanilla. Stir thoroughly and fold in 
last the whites of the eggs beaten 
stiff. Pour into a well-greased and floured 
dripping pan. Bake in an oven register- 
ing 360° F. for about forty minutes. 
Ice when cold. This makes a large cake. 
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GIFT of fancy cakes in a decora- 
tive box or wrapped in a pretty 
paper napkin is a welcome one. 
It is one of those small gifts 
which give the personal touch to friend- 
ship. But don’t give all the cookies away! 
Have some at hand ready to serve with 
tea, chocolate, or ice-cream during the holi- 
day week. New Year’s Day is always an 
informal at-home day, and these delicious 
cookies are well suited for this occasion. 

For the decoration of fancy cakes one 
may use a star, ribbon, or leaf tube as well 
as tubes of other designs. One of these 
tubes is slipped into the open point of a 
pastry bag, which is usually made of 
heavy unbleached muslin in the form of a 
cornucopia. If the star tube is used, it is 
held in an upright position, and to make 
ribbon bow-knots and leaves the tubes are 
held as one would a pen in writing. 

Icing for decorating the cakes is made 
of confectioners’ sugar and unbeaten egg- 
whites in the proportion of about one cup- 
ful of sifted sugar to two whites. Mix 
thoroughly and add flavoring of vanilla, 
lemon, orange juice, or other fruit juices. 
With a fruit juice more sugar may be 
necessary. The frosting is of the right 
consistency to use when a case knife cut 
through the mixture makes a clean cut so 
that the frosting remains parted. For yel- 
low icing, use the grated rind of a deep- 
colored orange pounded to a 
pulp. For light brown or 
tan, a few drops of cara- 
melized sugar will give the 
desired color, and for green, 
spinach juice may.he used. 
A red fruit juice or cochineal 
will make a pink icing. 

The cakes may be frosted 
with a boiled icing with the 
decoration of a half walnut, 
several almonds cut in strips 
radiating from the center, or 
an ornament of a candied 
cherry, sultana raisin, can- 
died orange or citron peel. 
A butter icing may also be 
used if the cakes are not to 
be packed. 


Ball Cakes 


 cupful sugar 
2 cupfuls pastry flour 
1 teaspoonful baking-powder 
2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon 
14 teaspoonful cloves 
14 cupful chopped citron 
4 teaspoonful nutmeg 
Grated rind 44 orange 
3 eggs 
19 teaspoonful salt 
Sift all the dry ingredients 
together. Add the eggs un- 
beaten, the citron, and the 
grated orange rind. Mix well. 
With well-floured hands make 
the mixture into balls the 
size of awalnut. Bakeona 
well-oiled cooky sheet, placed 
one and _ one-half inches 


apart, ina quick oven, 450° F. 
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Chocolate, Fruit, and Nut Doubles 
2 eggs 14 cupful candied cher- 
24 cupful sugar ries or sultana raisins 
1'g squares chocolate I cupful pastry flour 
49 cupful nut-meats 1 teaspoonful baking- 
I teaspoon vanilla powder 
\% teaspoonful salt 


Beat the eggs well, add the sugar, the 
flour sifted with the baking-powder and 
salt and mixed with the nut-meats broken 
and the candied cherries cut in pieces, the 
chocolate melted, and the vanilla. Mix 
all together well and drop by teaspoonfuls 
on a greased baking-sheet. Shape in 
rounds and press a nut-meat, raisin, or 
piece of candied cherry on each. Bake till 
brown at 400° F. Spread the underside of 
half the cakes with jelly or frosting and 
press the other half on them. 


Date Squares 


I teaspoonful baking- 
powder 

14 cupful chopped nuts 

4 teaspoonful salt 


3 eggs 
1 cupful sugar 
2 cupfuls dates 
1 cupful pastry flour 
To the beaten egg-yolks add the sugar. 
Stir in the dates cut in small pieces, and 
add the dry ingredients sifted together. 
Fold in last of all the whites of the eggs 
beaten until stiff. Bake in a sheet using a 
large pan for one-half hour in a moderate 
oven, 375° F. Remove from the pan, cut 
in squares, and roll in powdered sugar, 
or if preferred, they may be iced and 
decorated with almonds or stoned dates. 





Ready to entertain the New Year’s caller at afternoon tea 
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Walnut Squares 


2 eggs 14 cupful pastry flour 
I cupful brown sugar 1cupful chopped nut- 
14 teaspoonful salt meats 

14 teaspoonful vanilla 


Beat the eggs until light; add the rest of 
the ingredients. Pour into a well-greased 
pan and bake about fifteen minutes in an 
oven registering 425° F. Cut into squares 
while still hot and remove from the pan. 


Ginger Nuts 


1 teaspoonful soda 
114.tablespoonfuls ginger 
2 tablespoonfuls water 14 cupful candied orange 
3% cuptuls pastry flour lemon, or citron peel 

I teaspoonful salt 


1 cupful molasses. 
¥ cupful shortening 


Heat the molasses and melt the shorten- 
ing in it. Cool. Add the dry ingredients 
sifted together. Chop the fruit fine and 
add it to the mixture. Mix well and roll 
out on a floured board. Cut in any desired 
shapes. Bake in an oven registering 400° F. 


Orange Cookies 


44 cupful shortening About 2!4 cupfuls pastry flour 
¥% cupful sugar 34 teaspoonful baking-powder 
2 eggs 1 teaspoonful salt 


Grated rind 1 large orange 


Cream the shortening and sugar. Add 
the eggs well beaten and the flour sifted 
with the baking-powder and salt. Add 
enough flour to make a dough stiff enough 
to roll. Chill thoroughly. Then roll very 
thin and cut in any desired shapes. Sprin- 
kle with grated orange rind, place on 
well-greased pan, and bake 
in a quick oven. Do not 
brown. Vanilla may be 
added and the top sprinkled 
with granulated sugar in- 
stead of the orange. 


Peanut Macaroons 

I egg-white 

1 cupful brown sugar 

I cupful peanuts 

14 teaspoonful salt _ 

'g teaspoonfu’ vanilla 

Beat the egg-white until 

stiff, and add the sugar, 
gradually continuing the 
beating. Fold in the peanuts 
finely crushed. Drop from a 
teaspoon, one inch apart, on 
a well-oiled pan. Bake in a 
rather slow, 325° F. oven 
until browned. 


Pecan Sticks 
2 eggs 
16 cupful sugar ‘ 
1 tablespoonful shortening 
14 cupful pastry flour 
4 cupful pecan meats 
14 teaspoonful salt 
Beat the eggs together 
until light. Add the sugar, 
then the flour sifted with the 
salt, and the shortening 
melted. Last, add the nut- 
meats broken in_ pieces. 
Spread thinly on a greased 
and floured cake pan. Bake 
quickly, at 425° F., till well 
browned. Remove from the 


pan and cut in strips. 
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All illustrations used in the 
Institute departments are 
from photographs taken by 
Bradley & Merrill Studios 
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The row of beans illustrated 
above furnished plenty of 
variety in making the old- 
time Boston Baked Beans 
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EW modern dishes are more 

tempting or more inviting for a 

midwinter meal than a steaming 

platter of baked beans, this in 
spite of the fact that the brick oven of the 
days of our Puritan foremothers is ours no 
more, for we have close at hand an even 
more efficient means of producing the 
famous Boston Baked Beans. It is just in 
the knowing how. 

The New England housewife generally 
prefers the small white pea, medium pea, 
or marrow bean for baked beans, though 
sometimes she varies the dish by using the 
red kidney bean. Then, too, there are the 
black-eyed beans, black beans, and frijoli 
beans, each with their own distinctive 
flavor, which can be used just as readily 
for baking. But it is the white pea bean 
which undoubtedly holds first place in 
making the browned baked bean of true 
Boston style. 

Much of the excellence of baked beans 
depends upon the shape of the bean-pot. 
We have found that, no matter what the 
method of baking beans, the earthenware 
bean-pot with the narrow mouth, bulging 
sides, and cover, is the best. This type 
of bean-pot can be purchased in any de- 
partment store, in sizes adapted to the 
amount of beans to be baked. Whether 
your source of cooking fuel is gas, electrici- 
ty, coal, or kerosene, the results are equally 
satisfactory when baking beans in the oven. 
As for the fireless cooker, it can not be 

rpassed for this use. The wise. house- 

per, however, will plan to bake beans 


on a dav when she will be using the oven 
heat for some other purpose, thus saving 
an extra expenditure of fuel. 


Here again the oven thermometer be 
comes a necessity. A temperature of 
350° F. should be maintained in the oven 
during the entire process of baking the 
beans, With a fireless gas range, the 
beans may be placed in the oven with the 
heat on {full for one and one-half hours. 
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The gas is shut off at the end of this time, 
and the beans continue baking overnight 
on the heat retained in the soapstone. 
In the morning, two hours’ baking on a 
low heat completes the baking of the 
beans. In using the fireless cooker, we 
have found that by far the best results are 
obtained by using the heated stones when 
baking the beans. Select a larger-sized 
bean-pot than you would ordinarily use in 
an oven—a two-quart size is satisfactory 
for one pint of beans. Do not fill the pot 
toofull. Heat two radiators; if soapstone, 
to 400° F., if metal, to 450° F. Place one 
heated radiator under the bean-pot and 
the other directly on top of the bean-pot, 
thus acting as a cover. If the pot is filled 
to the very rim, it is advisable to place a 
rack on top of the pot and then place the 
radiator on that. Make no use of the 
regulation bean-pot cover. Bake the beans 
for six hours. 

For real Boston Baked Beans, pick over 
carefully one pint of pea beans; wash and 
soak in plenty of cold water overnight. In 
the morning, drain in a colander, place in a 
saucepan, cover with cold water, and add 
one-half teaspoonful of baking soda. Par- 
boil until the beans are tender or until they 
can easily be pierced with a pin. The baking 
soda aids in softening the cellulose of the 
beans and tends to neutralize the vegetable 
acids found in some of the legumes. After 
parboiling the beans, drain and blanch 
with cold water. Pour boiling water over 
one-quarter pound of mixed salt pork and 
scrape the rind until white; then cut into 
narrow strips down through the rind. 
Put the beans in the bean-pot and bury 
the pork in these so that only the rind is 
exposed. Mix together two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of mustard, 
one-fourth cupful of molasses, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Add one 
cupful of boiling water, mix well, and 
pour over the beans. Then add more 
boiling water, enough to cover the beans. 









Bake six to seven hours in an oven of 
350° F., removing the cover during the 
last half-hour to allow the pork to become 
crisp. 

Baked Kidney Beans, Sausage Style, 
are indeed a delicious way of baking the 
kidney bean. Pick over one pint of kidney 
beans, wash carefully, and soak in plenty 
of cold water overnight. In the morning, 
drain in a colander, cover with cold water, 
add one-half teaspoonful of baking soda 
and one ‘onion minced fine, and _parboil 
until tender. Drain again and_ blanch 
with cold water. Place a two-inch layer of 
beans in the bottom of the bean-pot. Cut 
one-half pound of sausages into one-inch 
pieces and arrange a layer of these over the 
beans. Repeat the layers until all are 
used up, having a layer of sausage on top. 
Mix together one-half teaspoonful of 
mustard, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and one cup- 
ful of hot water. Pour over the beans and 
add more boiling water, enough to cover. 
Cover the bean-pot and bake in the oven 
at 350° F. for six hours, uncovering the 
last half-hour. Add water as needed. Here 
in the InstITUTE we found this dish par- 
ticularly good served with a fresh tomato 
salad. If tomatoes are not in season, 
tomato jelly salad, pickled beets, or beet 
salad may be served. 

Baked Beans with Chili Sauce may be 
made from either the pea bean or the 
black-eyed bean. When the recipe was 
tested in the InstiIruTE, the black-eyed 
bean was used. Pick over one pint of 
black-eyed beans; wash, and soak in 
plenty of cold water overnight. In_ the 
morning drain in a colander, place in a 
saucepan, cover with cold water, add one- 
half teaspoonful of baking soda, and par- 
boil until tender. Drain and blanch in 
cold water. Pour boiling water over one- 
half pound of fat salt pork and scrape the 
rind until white. Remove one-fourth-inch 
slice and place in (Continued on page 99) 
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OT, savory sandwiches— 
an entirely different class 
from the thin, dainty tid- 
bits which the word ‘‘sand- 
wich” naturally suggests—may be 
served for the luncheon main course 
with great success. The Club sand- 
wich is the hearty sandwich with 
on of which we are most familiar; it need 
x the not necessarily, however, always be 
come constructed according to Hoyle. With 
the memory of this variety as prepared 
style, at your favorite hotel as a suggestion, 
x the do not be afraid to make changes or 
dney even inventions. Lettuce, chicken, 
lenty bacon, and a slice of tomato are, of 
ning, course, a delicious combination; hard- 
‘ater, cooked egg sliced or minced, a shaving 
sods of ham, a leaf of lettuce, and some 
rboil shredded sweet pepper are almost as 
anch good. A thin slice of cold, roast pork 
aa is an excellent substitute for chicken, 
Cut and very thin slices of cooked sausage 
inch meat, laid on a lettuce leaf and covered 
r the with thinly sliced tomato—either 
are fresh or a firm piece drained from . 
top. the best canned tomato—make a 
a savory and delectable combination. 
one- Minced celery may be one of the in- 
cup- gredients and combines deliciously 
and with almost everything. 
ver, Hot roast beef sandwiches may 
oven also be a home adoption of a club or 
the restaurant dish; minced celery is a 
ere delectable addition to these also. 
par- Sautéd sandwiches are something 
rato quite new and lend themselves to 


pleasing variations. Small 


son, many 
beet amounts of left-overs may be utilized 
in the manufacture of this delectable 

a supper or luncheon dish. Any left- 
the overs which may be at hand will 

was suggest new combinations for use in 

ved making this variety of sandwich. 

ok For Hot Ham Sandwiches, mince 
in odds and ends of left-over ham, 
the including some fat. Season one cup- 

n 8 ful with one to two teaspoonfuls of 

ne- prepared mustard. Spread on slices 

ar of buttered bread, which have been 
in 

ne- 

the After assembling the ingredients cut 

nh the bread in quarter-inch slices, spread 
00) with butter and the desired filling, press 


together firmly, and trim the crusts 


Substantial Hot Sandwic 


Every Recipe tested by the Department of Cookery 
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cut a little thicker than for ordinary 
sandwiches, cover each with a slice 
of buttered bread, press firmly to- 
gether, trim off the crusts sparingly, 
and cut in good-sized . oblongs or 
squares. Dip these in a mixture con- 
sisting of one slightly beaten egg, 
one cupful of milk, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoontul 
of pepper. Sauté quickly to a rich 
brown on both sides in a little melted 
fat. Lay on a hot platter, garnish 
with parsley, and serve at once. A 
salad of shredded cabbage and apple, 
dressed with mayonnaise with which 
has been mixed one tablespoonful of 
catchup, is excellent to serve with 
these sandwiches. 

Concordia Sandwich: To one-half 

pound of finely-minced, cooked Ham- 
burg steak or roast beef, add one-ha!f 
cupful of highly seasoned tomato 
sauce to moisten. Spread rather 
liberally on bread, cover to make a 
sandwich, trim, shape, and dip in the 
above egg mixture; sauté quickly, 
arrange on a hot platter, garnish with 
a border of very hot peas and carrots, 
and serve. These are delicious with 
some of the tomato sauce poured 
over them. 
Food Sandwiches: Mince 
coarsely one small can of crab meat 
or shrimp, mix with enough well 
seasoned white sauce to moisten, and 
use as a filling for buttered bread 
sandwiches. Press together and sauté 
quickly on both sides in a liberal 
amount of melted butter and serve. 
Accompany with quartered heads of 
California lettuce with Russian dress- 
ing’ poured over. 

Salem Sandwiches: Flake one cup- 
ful of fresh or canned salmon and 
mix with one-half cupful of cheese 
sauce to moisten. With this as a 
filling, make sandwiches, trim, cut, 
dip in the egg and milk mixture, and 
sauté quickly. Serve with potato and 
beet salad laid on lettuce nests. 


Sea 






Then dip carefully in the egg and milk 
mixture, or use a spoon for applying. 
Sauté quickly in hot fat. Serve 


with the suggested accompaniments 
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BY DR. FRANK CRANE 


F any inquiring reporter had been 

snooping about Athens in search 

“of celebrities, he- would rot have 

selected Socrates, a disreputable 

old gossip: arguing philosophy -with the 

harness-maker and buttonholing pass- 
ers-by with his terrible-questions. 

Nobody in the days of the golden 
Czsars would have picked out a certain 
Galilean peasant as the-most significant 
figure of that era. 

Nor would one in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth have said that the name of 
the actor and playwright Shakespeare 
would live when the nobles and mil- 
lionaires of that time had gone to 
“the portion of weeds and forgotten 
faces.” 

So in these days when many splendifer- 
ous names fill the air, it would take 
more than Diogenes and his lantern to 
pick out the man of this generation who 
is going to exercise the most influence 
upon generations to come. 

But in my opinion that man is a mod- 
est old school-teacher, lawyer, engineer, 
whose name is Wilson L. Gill. 

Because he has hold of the Biggest 
Idea in the World. He has given up his 
life to it. He has not died for it. He 
is doing better. He is living for it. 

That idea is, in a word—the School 
Republic. 

It is the last word in Democracy. . 

It is the very root of Democracy. 

It is that without which Democracy 
can not persist. 

I believe in Democracy, as the best 
product of the slow growth of evolution. 
It means the redemption of the race. 

Jesus Christ was its first great expo- 
nent, and America is its most conspicu- 
ous example. 

Democracy means self-government. 

It means the people get what they 
want, and it is the only form of govern- 
ment under which they can. 

Other forms, such as Monarchy, So- 
cialism, Sovietism, Benevolent Tyranny, 
Hierarchy, and the like, propose to give 
the people what is good for them. 


Democracy alone has for its end to give 
the people what they. want. 

That means growth, development, the 
ripening of the State through experience. 

The only trouble with Democracy is 
that there is not enough of it. 

Gill says: Begin with the child. 
Teach him how to govern himself. 
Make your schoolroom a little United 
States, not a little Germany. 

Train children in Democracy, and 
when they come out of school into man- 
hood, they will not despise_ politics. 
They wil] take an interest. 

The curse of politics is indifference. 
The mother of indifference is ignorance. 
Train children in self-government! 

Train them in citizenship! 

Make every school in the United 
States a hotbed of Democracy. 

That is your answer to nine-tenths of 
your problems economic and civil. 

That is Gill’s idea. That is why I say 
Wilson L. Gill is the most significant 
man in this country today. 

He is not rich. He deliberately gave 
up a railroad-building and industrial 
career that was leading to wealth. 

He is not famous, except in other lands 
where they have been more eager to 
follow his leadership. 

He impresses you as a timid man, but 
he is a fearless pioneer, progeny of 
William Bradford. 

He means more to this republic than 
a hundred Hardings and Coxes, also any 
number of Bernard Shaws, Carnegies, 
yea, even Mary Pickfords. 

“What went ye out for to see? A 
reed shaken by the wind? 

“But what went ye out for to see? A 
man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, 
they that wear soft clothing are in 
kings’ houses. 

**But what went ye out for to see? A 
prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and 
more than a prophet. 

“For this is he of whom the Spirit of 
Democracy saith, Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, which shall 
prepare the way before me!” 
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Every effort of the interviewer is directed to restoring the marriage, and no case is con- 
sidered successful that does not have written across it the words, ‘‘Case reconciled”’ 


Domestic 


Relations at Par 


How Philadelphia Tries to Make Every Marriage Worth 
Its Face Value to Both Society and the Couple Involved 


By -Leon 


AST year in the city of Philadelphia 
21,449 young men and women 
entered into the partnership of 
marriage. In that same year 1311 

dissatisfied husbands and wives separated 
their lives one from the other in the 
aivorce court. In the city of Boston 
the percentage of divorces was even 
greater. These two American cities stand 
for the culture, for the best traditions of 
the American home. That halcyon ending 
of the story-books, ‘“‘and they were mar- 
ried and lived happily ever afterward,” 
seems in these courts to be proven a thing 
of the vanished past. 

But, meanwhile, there is growing up in 
city after city, all over the United States, 
a new and more modern court—the Court 
of Domestic Relations. This new court 
stands as challenger of the divorce court. 
This court admits that there must be hus- 
bands and wives who do not live together 
happily ever afterward. But its founda- 
tion principle is faith in marriage and 
married life as a permanent institution of 
the future and a precious heritage of 
civilization. 
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Notable among these courts because of 
its unique record of success is the Domestic 
Relations Division of the Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia. Judge Charles L. Brown 
of this court lays primary emphasis on a 
simple plan for the solution of marital 
difficulties. His method is as old as love 
and marriage itself. It is the simplest and 
most human of all methods: the whole 
work is directed toward bringing together 
and reconciling husband and wife for the 
protection of their home and their children. 
It is directly opposed to the idea of the 
divorce court, which solves the trouble 
between man and wife by breaking up the 
home and cutting off the children from the 
life of either the father or mother. 

Last year 6984 couples came to the court 
with their quarrels and their troubles, 
ranging all the way from the long-carried 
bitterness of middle age to the slight but 
potentially tragic misunderstandings of 


Stern 


young people who needed only a peace- 
maker to bring them together again. In 
any domestic crisis the most difficult réle 
to undertake is that of peace-maker, the 
most delicate and hazardous. Yet it is just 
that part which a great piece of legal 
machinery like the court in Philadelphia 
is successfully performing. It has a whole 
staff of peace-makers. In fact there are 
two staffs: the interviewers, to whom the 
complaining wives go when they first come 
to tell their troubles; and the probation 
officers who go into the homes of the 
quarreling couple to discover the cause of 
the domestic rupture and to heal it if they 
can. In addition, there is a marvellously 
complete corps of workers expert in their 
individual fields. All the workers have 
come to feel that a case is a failure—in 
part, at least—which has not written at 
the end of its record ‘‘ Case reconciled.” 
In the light of the plays and novels of 
the day, to speak of a court of reconcilia- 
tion smacks of a method that to the cynical 
must fail because of its very character. 
However, this court understands the nature 
of marriage better. For marriage is not, 
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to most men and women, a succession of 
triangles or passionate, embittered situa- 
tions which can not be solved. With the 
average man and woman married life is a 
daily round of little events, little duties. 
More often than not trouble between hus- 
band and wife arises from altogether un- 
dramatic sources—friction over poor cook- 
ery, extravagance, going to the movies, 
nagging, bad treatment and lack of desire 
to earn a living on the part of the husband, 
petty interference of relatives and friends, 
and a host of other remediable causes. 
This is not romantic, perhaps, but it is true. 
And therefore the reconciliation work of 
the Philadelphia Court is not only possible, 
but infinitely more hopeful than if great 
passions were the real causes that rocked 
the marital craft. 

When the court was organized six years 
ago, wife desertion was a big problem in 
the city. Until then the deserted wife had 
been a concern of charity, the city fathers 
giving her what legal help they had at 
command, so that she might not become a 
public charge. The women used to wait 
their turn outside the offices of the City 
Solicitor, in whose hands their cases were, 
standing in long queues as women wait 
today for their turn for bread in the strick- 
en cities of Europe. Judge Brown at once 
declared this entire system wrong, un- 
thinkable, and absolutely inhumane. He 
felt that the wife whose husband had left 
her should approach the officers of the law 
as one coming to receive her rights, and not 
a suppliant. for charity. Today desertion 
is only one of the many kinds of domestic 
difficulties the court deals with. For any 
husband and wife with any trouble be- 
tween them may come—and they do. 

Forty thousand couples have come to 
the court since it was created. The ease 
with which reconcilfations are effected is 
revealed by the fact that one in every four 
of all these cases was settled in the inter- 
viewer’s office, without any court hearing 
at all. The procedure is very simple. 
When a wife comes, she is taken into an 
interviewer’s office. There, alone with a 
gentle, understanding woman, she tells her 
story of marital woe without 
hurry or shame or fear. A 


recalled and gives a kindlier turn to the 
words which have caused the long quar- 
reling between husband and wife. And so 
gradually a little smile breaks into the 
sullen face of the man, a dimple appears 
in the tearful face of the wife. And pres- 
ently they both smile—not to her—but to 
each other. And there is a reestablished 
home, with man and wife happy and the 
children protected. 

It is surprising how often this simple 
method suffices. The interviewer has done 
just what any wise and impartial friend 
might do, but it must not be forgotten that 
although she does not reveal herself as an 
official of the law, nevertheless the man 
and woman sitting there with her realize 
fully that behind all her quiet suggestions 
there is the authority of the law. 

However, there are situations that can 
not be settled just by talking things over. 
For those cases a probation officer is need- 
ed, and at times the whole court with all 
its resources must be used before the de- 
sired result is consummated. Two notes 
are struck by the probation officer. Of 
thirty-five hundred couples who came to 
the court one year, twenty-seven hundred 
had children whose lives were intertwined 
with the quarrelings of their parents. We 
are apt to be a bit cynical of the writer or 
dramatist who uses the ‘“‘old stunt”’ of the 
child to bring about a happy ending be- 
tween husband and wife. But it is pre- 
cisely the child which this modern court 
does use with the greatest effectiveness. 
People living through the most human of 
all experiences, marriage, can be reached 
by two means. One is their love for each 
other, the other is their love for their 
children. Of course the wisdom of Sol- 
omon must frequently be used in addition. 

And it was just the wisdom of Solomon 
which was used in the case of the Carrolls. 
She was twenty; she came with a fat baby 
in her arms, and she told the interviewer 
that her husband was threatening to leave 
her, and they had been married only two 
years. The questions put to her brought 
out a puzzling array of data. Mrs. Carroll 
and her husband lived with her mother 





and aunt. Young Carroll earned a good 
salary as automobile salesman, and yet his 
mother-in-law refused to accept any money 
from him. Both loved the baby. The 
husband was kind to his wife, but—be 
refused to live with his wife’s mother. 
Unless Mrs. Carroll left within a month 
her husband threatened to desert her. The 
pretty young wife held her baby and 
cried softly. 

In response to the usual letter, the hus. 
band, a straight young fellow with direc 
blue eyes, came in a few days. No, he said, 
he felt no aversion to his wife’s mother. 
No, his wife did not nag him, nor did his 
mother-in-law. But, yes, it was true he 
had said he would desert his wife because 
she would not leave her mother. 

“What is your reason?” he was asked 
by the puzzled interviewer. 

He flushed all over his tanned face. 
“Well,” he replied, “‘it’s just like this. | 
never had a home of my own. My mother 
died when I was a little chap, and I boarded 
round for vears. I used to think, when | 
got married, there’d be my own house, and 
my wife, and the baby, you know. Then 
I did marry Ethel. And Ethel’s mother 
said: ‘Ethel’s such a kid. Let her stay 
with her until the baby came.’ So I said 
all right. Then the baby came. And 
Ethel’s mother said she ought to be with 
her till the baby got over teething. Sol 
said all right. The baby’s more than a 
year old now, and now Ethel’s mother says 
the baby and Ethel are so used to her, it 
wouldn’t do for her to go away! So it looks 
as if we’d always be boarding there. It 
seems to me,” he concluded, his jaw 
setting, “‘something ought to be done to 
settle it!” 

There was no doubt that the young 
husband was within his legal rights, and 
his wife had no cause for complaint if he 
were to leave her, for the law states that a 
wife must live wherever her husband makes 
a home for her. But—and that was ex- 
ceedingly clear to the woman sitting listen- 
ing—these two young people were on the 
very verge of tragically spoiling their 
married life. What was to be done? She 

regretfully saw that the case 
must be passed on to a pro- 
a bation officer. 





letter is sent at once to her 
husband, asking him to come 
to tell his side of the story. 
And then a joint meeting in 
the same interviewing room 
is arranged. The man and 
wife are asked to meet to talk 
things over together. Often 
it may be the first time in 
months that man and wife 
have so come together; some- 
times it is the first time in 
years they have met to dis- 
cuss their mutual story—both 
with a fair chance of stating 
the case. Talking in the pres- 
ence of a third person, a 





of his advice. 


WHICH CHANCE? | 


VERY woman should take a chance at 
marriage, said W. L. George recently, 
because if she finds she doesn’t like it she 
can easily get a divorce. Statistics prove the 
correctness of Mr. George’s assertion if not 
A seer coming among us 
might better have advised us to adopt a | might. 
saner view of marriage and attempt to keep | 
such a relation inviolate—to look upon 
divorce as the last resort rather than the 


Mrs. Perry was the pro- 
bation officer assigned. She 
found, on calling at the 
home of the Carrolls, that the 
mother-in-law was a motherly, 
determined woman who 
| adored her only daughter and 
| her grandchild. Though visit 
after visit followed, Mrs. Perry 
could not persuade her to 
agree to have Ethel and the 
baby go away, come what 





In tactful talks with young 
Carroll himself, however, Mrs. 
Perry finally persuaded him 
to let the matter rest—‘“ until 


| 

| 
pe ap gay aga tle | first. Adjustment, not separation, is the | . 
mg corn “wrihaccmgy sae I cure for countless marital difficulties. For ae si rg walk. all 
only a friendly interruption 1 proof, the Philadelphia Domestic Relations | hacaiale this anaes ae 
now and then. Tactfully, de- Court is keeping thousands of couples from : tled and no longer _need- 


question into the recital of 


| everywhere demand such a court in their 





Court. 
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cisively, she interpolates a | the divorce court. We suggest that women ed the Domestic Relations 
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the woeful story; she adds a 
wise comment here, a gentle \ 
phrase there, that puts the 1 
proper perspective on the | 
heart-burning incident being 


| city or county. Taking a chance at keeping 
a home going seems to be a good proposition 


And then, one day in Jan- 
uary, Mrs. Perry’s office door 
was thrown open, and in 
strode young Carroll. He 
fairly (Continued on page 122) 
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“Tt rings true!” 


A simple and matter-of-fact message— 
this Campbell’s New Year greeting—but 
it is plain truth and founded on the clear 
gospel of health. 

‘Eat good soup every day in the year.” 
The bells cannot ring a message of more 
practical value to you. 

Your entire well-being, both bodily and 
mental, depends on health, And health 
depends mainly on good digestion. 

You not only find more enjoyment 
and zest in a meal that begins with 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup but the entire 
meal is more easily digested and more 
beneficial. 

Made from one of nature’s most 
tempting and wholesome products this 
delicious soup should bring added delight 
to your home table all through the year, 


21 kinds | 15c a can 



















































































“New Year new cheer 

Good tidings far and near 
‘Good soup good health’ 

So rings the message clear.” 


OUP 


JOSEPH GAMPBELL GoMPANY 
CAMDEN. N.J.U.S-A 
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SILVER BASKET, KEITLE, PUNCH BOWL AND DISHES FROM REED AND BAKTON 


FLOWERS FROM MAX SCHLING 


A silver tea-service and cups, a punch bowl and glasses, a tall silver basket, 
together with silver sandwich plates and bonbon dishes, complete this table 


THE AFTERNOON 


By ELAINE, Entertainment 


OW is the height of the social season, 
N when every one is entertaining and 
being entertained, and when every 

hostess may pay her social obligations most 
charmingly. And in this, which promises to be 
the gayest social season for several years, 
with every type of entertaining contributing 
to it, the afternoon card party seems to have 
established a special claim to smartness. This 
is fortunate for the hostess because a card party 
can be large or small, formal or informal, ex- 
pensive or inexpensive, and still be quite cor- 
rect socially. Bridge, or any card game one’s 
particular coterie of triends affect, is perfectly 
correct, and all are similarly arranged for. 


Engraved Invitations with Original Motif 

If the card party is to be formal, the invita- 
tions should be engraved. However, a touch of 
originality might be admitted in having a small 
card motif engraved in each upper corner of 
the invitation. The outlines of a heart and 
diamond could be made into a monogram-like 
design for one corner, the outlines of the club 
and spade likewise for the other corner. The 
engraved invitation should read: 


Mrs. William H. Adams 
requests the pleasure of 
Mrs. (name of guest inserted in handwriting) 
company on Thursday, January thirteenth, 
at two o'clock 


Cards Nine, East Seventieth Street 


Decorations for the Card Room 

The success of formal entertaining is its 
clegance, and elegance is almost severely sim- 
ple. For a formal card party, the drawing- 
rocm, living-room, or whatever apartment is 
used for the card tables should be decorated 
with cut ilowers or with the lovely bowls ot 
flowering bulbs seen now in almost all well- 
arranged winter homes. 

The card tables should be set far enough 
apart to avoid crowding, as it is far better 
to invite fewer people and have them com- 
iortably seated. The score cards, the plain 
engraved kind that may be had from any 
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good stationer, should be on the tables when 
the playing begins. 


Table Decorations and Service 


For a formal card party tea may be served to 
the guests in one of two ways. The tea may 
either be passed from table to table on a tea- 
wagen, the plate and teacup being left on the 
cara table beside each guest, or it may be served 
in a separate room from that in which cards are 
played. When a tea-wagon is used, it should 
be prettily arranged with the tea-tray, kettle, 
and tea-service on top and the cups, sandwich 
and cake dishes, nuts and bonbons below. 
Muffin stands may supplement the tea-wagon 
for the cakes and sandwiches if necessary. Ifa 
table is to be set, it should be arranged and 
decorated as pictured in the photograph above. 
A tablecloth is never smart at any time before 
the dinner hour. Table runners and doilies 
are the most charming as well as the most 
correct table covering for the refreshments to 
be served at an afternoon card party. 

In the table illustrated a runner of filet is 
placed through the center. A silver tea-service 
ona tray is at one end of thetable. The kettle 
is in the center of the tray and is furnished with 
an alcohol lamp so that the water may be kept 
boiling for those who wish another cup of tea. 
The cups are arranged on either side of the 


tray. At the opposite end of the table is a’ 


silver punch-bowl with glasses placed oa either 
side for the fruit punch, sherbet, or café frappé. 
A tall, silver basket with handle is used for the 
flowers, which in this instance are of an unusual 
color arrangement in red roses and lavender 
pansies. This, although simple in the extreme, 
has just the touch of the unusual which a table 
of this kind should have. The dishes for the 
sandwiches are prettiest when of silver, and 
are placed to the right and left of the cen- 


SPECIAL PARTIES 
Upon receipt of ten cents in postage, in- 
structions will be sent for an Irish Party 
and a Children’s Party. Address: 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Goop 
Hovusekeepinc, 119 W. 40th Street. 


CH hO PARTS 


Editor 


terpiece; while the bonbon dishes are just - 


inside the candlesticks which complete 
the table both as to decoration and lighting. 


Smart Prizes and Favors 

This season a hostess is especially dis- 
tinguished by the character of the prizes at her 
card parties. They need not be expensive, but 
they must be smart. Of course, one must be 
guided largely in this by the individual taste of 
one’s guests. Specially suitable suggestions are 
little dishes of Austrian glass, fine linen card 
table covers, silver-framed bridge scores, or 
small pieces of Copenhagen china. 

Favors chic and amusing, too, are tiny flow- 
er baskets of Copenhagen china with saucy 
ribbon bows around them, and filled with 
individual motto candies. A caterer could 
furnish the motto candies in heart, diamond, 
club, and spade shape with individual mottos 
suggested by the hostess for each guest. 


Menu for Afternoon Card Party 


Cinnamon toast; thin bread and butter sand- 
wiches and other thin sandwiches of various 
kinds, both sweet and otherwise, made in heart, 
club, diamond, and spade shapes; tea; fruit 
punch; small cakes in heart and diamond 
shapes with red icing and in club and spade 
shapes with chocolate icing, nuts and bonbons. 


Dress for Hostess and Guests 
The hostess at a formal afternoon card party 
wears an afternoon gown. Lace, especially in 
dark colors, is particularly smart now for an 
occasion of this kind. The guests should wear 
formal afternoon dress, and should wear their 
hats during the entire afternoon. 


Informal Card Parties 
If cne does not wish to have an air of formal- 
ity about the card party, the invitations may 
be written notes to the guests, or, in cases 
where it is convenient, the invitations may be 
given over the telephone. At such a party the 
tea-wagon, arranged as described above, is 

preferable to the table as pictuied. 
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The Latest. News 
of the Newest Music 


The new Columbia Record 
Catalog makes it easy for every- 
one to have the very latest 
music. Bound together in this 
brand new volume is all the 
music of all the world. You 
can keep it constantly up to 
date with the Monthly 


Columbia Record Supplements. 


All the latest popular hits by 
the biggest, best-known head- 
liners, all this season’s jolliest 
jazzes, all the newest, most de- 
lightful dances, band pieces, 
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instrumental selections, all the 
time-defying classics of the 
whole world’s master compos- 
ers are yours upon Columbia 


Records. 


A limited complimentary 
edition of this new Columbia 
Catalog has been sent to all 
Columbia dealers for distribu- 
tion without charge. Get yours 
while the supply still lasts. And 
be sure that your name is on 
his mailing list for the Monthly 
Columbia Record Supplements. 


New Columbia Records on Sale at All Columbia 
Dealers the 10th and 20th of Every Month 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHON 


Canadian Factory: 


ECo., NEW 


‘Toronto 


YORK 
















In using advertisements see page 4 
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Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


Fig. 1. — With a firm, rotary motion, work outward, downward, and backward, 
pushing the flesh to the center of the back. Fig. 2. Work with rotary motions 
around the excess fat. Fig.3. Stroke the muscles outward from center of shoulders 


H ®A-L, TH e«ad-BE AD TY 
Restoring the Contour of Neck and Shoulders 


By Nora 


muscle at the back of the neck, and others who have become 

round-shouldered, will be glad to know that there is a way 

of counteracting these defects, and a comparatively easy one. To 

accomplish this the person must be in earnest, must persevere in the 

treatment until the desired result is obtained, and then continue the 
treatment to prevent a recurrence of the condition. 

When you first realize that your neck-lineis broken, 
that your back is no longer flat, it is time to begin 
treatments. If you begin at once, you will have no 
difficulty in counteracting the defects and regaining 
control of the muscles. Fat accumulates where there 
is very little muscular effort, and the reverse condition 
will work it off. The success of your efforts will depend 
upon the use and activity of the muscles, and the 
systematic and regular applicaticn of the remedy. 

A neck massage and pressure will wear away that 
little prominence at the back of the neck; the shoulder 
exercise will restore the tone and flexibility of the mus- 
cles, making them capable of responding to the will; 
while the wand exercise establishes a correct carriage. 

The shoulders are the mest difficult portion of the 
body to relax. It is perhaps because we are made con- 
scious of them as children by being so often reminded 
to “sit up straight,” ‘“‘stand up straight,” or ‘hold 
your shoulders back,” with the result that later they 
either look too stiff, or droop forward, which causes the 
backward curve, and in time round shoulders. It will 
require patience and perseverance to restore contcur 
and correct carriage. But do not be discouraged; it 
can be done. Young people under thirty years will 
have no difficulty in restoring youthful lines, if they are 
in earnest. Older persons will improve their appearance 
to such an extent that it will pay to make the effort. 

In all cases, the degree cf force and the right amount 
of exercise are quite 
important and must 
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Always wash the neck with warm water and soap, and dry it thor- 
oughly before treatment. Rub a small amcunt of pure cold cream on 
the hands and neck sc as to lubricate the skin and prevent irritation. 
Then work in front of a mirror. 

Position: Sit upright on a stool, or chair. 

First—Place the right hand on the right side of the neck and lift 
the left hand on the left side, the fingers facing back- 
ward. Hold the fingers clese together, and with a 
firm, rotary motion work outward, downward, and 
backward, pushing the flesh to the center of the back, 
until you can raise the muscle from the normal point 
of attachment, as in figure 1. Do not try to accomplish 
this at the first sitting. 

Second—Work with rotary motions around the excess 
fat, as in figure 2. 

Third—Stroke the muscles outward from the center 
to the shoviders as in figure 3. Do not work cn the 
spinal column. Repeat five to ten times. 

Fourth—Tip the head backward, then forward, as 
in figure 4. 

Fifth—Draw the chin far in, as in figure 5. This is 
excellent for the muscles at the back of the neck. Do 
it slowly at first. Repeat three times. 

Sixth—Turn the face one way as far as possible and 
then in the opposite direction, as in figure 6. Repeat 
five times. 

Walking with the Wand.—For this purpose a round 

tick is sufficient. The stick should be passed across 

the back through the arms. The arms are bent 
upward and pressed firmly back and close to the 
sides, the body being held as upright as_ possible, as 
in figure 7. Walk around the rovum for five minutes 
or longer. 

This exercise, while it assists in strengthening the 
‘houlders and back muscles, is principally to form 

the habit of correct 
carriage, and to cor- 








be decided by the per- 
son exercising, until Fig. 4. Tip head forward 
the muscles are accus- j nee gga Ps & 
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lated. It is better for Draw chin far in. Fig. 6. 
bexianers mot to re- Turn face one way as far as 
x Seas possible, then opposit: way 
peat movements the 
given number of 
times. Do each one 
of them two or three 
times and work up 
dually to ten. 

i are persons who 
are in such a hurry to 
see improvement that 
they overdo. The part 
of the body not used t: 
exercise becomes a lit 
tle sore. Do not come 
to the conclusion that 
you can net take exer- 
cise, but miss a day or 
two and begin again. 
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rect slight defects of 


Fig. 7 Walking with wand. faulty habits. 


Stick 1s passed across back 


thro ug h arms. Arms Shoulder Exercises 
are bent upward, pressed (not illustrated) 


back and close to sides 7 
First — Relax the 


shoulders and let them 
dreop; then _ bring 
them back to a nor- 
mal position. Let 
them droop five times. 
Then raise the shoul- 
ders to the normal 
height and bring them 
forward, rounding the 


expanding the chest. 
Repeat five times. 
These should be cat- 
ried out easily an 
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How many uses in 
your home? 


Besides being a wonderful 
laundry soap Fels-Naptha 
takes spots out of rugs, car- 
pets, cloth, draperies. Bright- 
ens woodwork instantly. 
Cleans enamel of bath tub, 
washstand, sink. Safely cleans 
anything cleanable. 


Smell the real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha! Blindfolded you 
can tell Fels-Naptha from all 


other soaps. 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 





THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 


An interesting feature of Fels-Naptha 
is its deodorizing quality which leaves 
only that delightful clean-clothes smell. 


Fk Put them 
away really clean! 


What a satisfaction to put away white clothes and dainty linens 
made white with a Fels-Naptha washing! 


And how sweet and whole- 


some they are sure to be—even weeks or months afterward when you 


take them out! 


Why put up with yellow-white 
clothes or gray-white clothes when 
you can have white-white clothes so 
easily by using Fels-Naptha? 


The exclusive Fels-Naptha process 
has never been imitated successfully. 
It perfectly combines real naptha with 
good soap. 


Of course you can boil clothes 
with Fels-Naptha but the point is, 
you don’t need to. Fels-Naptha does 


the work with cool or lukewarm 
water—so much more comfort for you! 


The naptha in Fels-Naptha works 
its way through every fibre of the 
clothes, and makes the dirt let go, 
with only an occasional rub needed. 
The snowy-white Fels-Naptha suds 
flush away all dirt. Then the clothes 
are white. And their sweetness is 
added proof that they are clean 
through and through. 


Order the genuine Fels-Naptha of 
your grocer today, and learn how 
easily you can make clothes really 
clean. 


In using advertisements see page 4 














KARPEN 


Symbol of olden craftsmanship in modern furniture 








Tue spirit of the early 
master craftsmen is 
felt in Karpen furni- 
ture. For we today 
gratefully acknowledge 
our debt to the cabi- 
net makers and wood 
carvers of other times. 


“About 


the 


Ho us e’’ 


DESCOVERIE'S 


Good Househeeping Institute 


YES, we still need Discoveries. 


Whatever you have discovered 


that saves you in accomplishing your household duties may be 


just the suggestion that will help your neighbor. 
dollar for each acceptable suggestion. 
envelop’ secures the return of unavailable Discoveries. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th St., New York 


Saving an Hour on Wash Morning— 
Partly because of the excessive price of labor 
today, and partly because of the difficulty of 
finding reliable laundresses at any price, I 


| belong to the rapidly increasing number of 
| electric washing-machine users.. When I first 

purchased my machine, I had visions of myself 
| sitting comfortably beside the machine, while 


the clothes magically became clean, hung on 
the line, and dried. Isoon found that even with 


| a machine, washing meant a morning of hard 
| work, so I set about to find out how I could 


eliminate unnecessary steps. I found, first of 
all, that most of the time was spent before the 
machine started, in gathering and sorting the 


| clothes. I have a complete laundry room, and 
| the water was ready long before I had the first 


run of clothes ready. Also a waiting machine 
meant that the washing would run over into a 
hurried lunch hour, for the machine required 


| just so much time to get the clothes clean. 


Obviously, the thing to do was to get the ma- 
chine started earlier in the morning. And that 
meant the shortening of the sorting process. 


| I hit upon the following plan, which may be of 
| value to some other woman. I purchased five 
| woven wire baskets, which may be procured at 


| any office supply house. These baskets I hung 


But modern Karpen 
ingenuity has moulded 
their early designs into 
household treasures ot 
hitherto undreamed 
of beauty, utility and 
durability—and mod- 
ern Karpen methods 
have placed them 
within the reach of all. 


Karpen Dealers Everywhere 


—the Karpen Name Plate 


Send for booklet to S. Karpen & Bros, 
Chicago or New York 
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| inarowin the laundry. 


| No. 2 


Then, as the clothes 
came down the chute, when I was in the base- 
ment on other errands—it is never necessary to 
make a trip down cellar for that—I quickly 
sorted and threw the clothes into the baskets 
designed to hold the run to which each article 
belonged. For instance, my baskets receive 
clothes as follows: Basket No. 1 holds table 
linen, embroidered white linen, and fine white 
dresses, both my own and the baby’s. Basket 
holds the bed linen, fine towels, bath 
towels, etc. Basket No. 3 holds white stock- 
ings, light-colored aprons, dresses, and the like. 
Basket No. 4 holds the dark wearing apparel. 
Basket No. 5 holds miscellaneous things, 


| usually those to be washed by hand. Now, on 


wash day, I am ready to plunge right into the 
real business, and I figure that I save at least 


| one hour on wash day morning, if one takes into 


account the enormous psychological value of a 
swift onslaught into a hard task. The time 


used in sorting, each morning, is negligible, and’ 


the feeling of being right on the job has com- 
municated itself to every department of my 
housekeeping. F. M., Kans. 


My Recipe File—Perhaps there are others 
like myself who find that their recipe files will 
not hold all the recipes they would like to save. 
I have hit upon a plan which is indeed a dis- 
covery, in that I use the backs as well as the 
fronts of the cards for recipes. For example, 
on the index card indicating in original print 
the section devoted to “ Bread” recipes I have 
printed the word “ Miscellaneous,” both di- 
rectly under the word “Bread” on the front 
side and also on the back side of the card, so 
that whichever way the cabinet is used, the 
subject is indicated. The bread recipes are 
written on the front of the cards and miscel- 
laneous recipes on the back of the cards. 
Thus, one cabinet answers the purpose of two. 

Mrs. A. A. G., Ill. 


We will pay one 
A stamped, self-addressed 
Address 


Eliminating the Dishpan—I keep a ser- 
vantless house in these days of high-priced 
help, and hence try to reduce the housework to 
a minimum amount of energy expended. In 
place of using the ordinary hot dishpan to clean 
my dishes, I have attached to the hot water 
faucet of the kitchen a bath-tub spray, the 
nozzle end of which is equipped with the usual 
rubber brush through which the water passes. 
I arrange my dishes in a large wire drain bas- 
ket, which I place in the sink. I then turn the 
warm water on full force and direct the power- 
ful spray upon the dishes. The water striking 
them with such force readily cleans the sides of 
the dishes which it strikes. 1 then turn off the 
water and rearrange my dishes so that when | 
turn on the warm spray again, it will strike the 
reverse side. Then [ rinse them with hot 
water. Cooking utensils I clean separately 
with the spray. Where food has adhered 
solidiy to them, the mere spray alone will not 
thoroughly clean them. In such cases I rub 
the rubber brush nozzle, with the warm water 
turned on full force, against them. The com- 
bined force of the water and rubbing action of 
the brush thoroughly clean them. 

Mes. C. A. G., & 


My Tea-Cart—One of the many uses to 
which I put my tea-cart is as a sewing-table, 
and it has proved a time-saver in more ways 
than one. On sewing day I load my cai with 
the things which I am going to need for the 
work to be done that day, and wheel it toa 
position near the electric sewing-machine. My 
work is then close at hand, and I do not have to 
waste time in getting up for things. If the sew- 
ing is unfinished when the time comes to stop, 
it is easy to fold it up on the cart and push the 
cart out of the way. I also find my tea-cart a 
great convenience in distributing the laundry 
to the various rooms. Mrs. B. B., Ill. 


Scientific Housekeeping—I have recently 
read several books on the subject of scientific 
management in connection with my industrial 
work, and I began to apply the principles to my 
household tasks. I started with dishwashing, 
studying my present practise, utensils, motions, 
sequences of motions, etc., with the purpose of 
forming a standard practise. I expected to be 
surprised, but the results amazed me, not only 
that so much time was saved, but that I found 
how much I was enjoying the work. 

M. W.,-N. Y, 


For Hanging Brooms—I have found that 
small picture wire is far superior to any kind of 
twine for hanging brooms and brushes by, and 
the wire lasts indefinitely. Mrs. E. D., Mass. 


For a New Umbrella—Before using a new 
umbrella, I always inject a small quantity of 
vaseline into the hinge portion of the frame. 
If put on carefully, the vaseline will not spread 
and is a sure preventive against rust. Also, 
always stand wet umbrellas on their handle to 
dry. This allows the water to run out of them 
instead of into the part where the silk and ribs 
meet, thus causing the metal to rust and the 
silk to rot. Mrs. J. B. L., Ill. 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Rachmaninoff at his Steinway 


ALF a century ago Anton Rubinstein, like his im- 
mortal contemporaries, Wagner and Liszt, pronounced 
the Steinway “unrivalled” among pianos. Today 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, the greatest Russian pianist since 

Rubinstein, has said: “Only upon a Steinway can the 

works of the masters be played with full artistic justice.” 

Generation after generation the Steinway stands supreme— 
the chosen piano of the masters—the immortal instrument of 
the Immortals of Music. 


| 
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STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St., New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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«Whew! that certainly was a dirty 

job: Look’t my hands, will you?” 
“That’s simple, Frank, Goblin soap’it 
get that dirt in a hurry.” 





For a dirty job use Goblin. It 
gets the dirt; the grease; the 
grime; the stains. 


A simple everyday cake of soap; 
that’s the way it looks, but it sure 
is awonderworker. Goblinis com- 

osed of the purest and most ef- 
ssn ingredients known, a pure, 
natural soap—unbleached and 
without artifeial coloring matter. - 
No matter how dirty the job, it 
—, a willing service honest- 
y; and it’s as honest in its modest 
priceas itis in its thorough clean- 
upjob.Goblinlathers freely inany 
kind of water, and will not injure 
the tenderest skin. 





This soap can be 
bought at grocers; 
if yours hasn’t it 
on hand send us his 
name and address 
also your own, and 
we will send you a 

% trial size cake free. 


Goblin Soap 


Trial Size Cake Free 


CUDAHY, Dept. U, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Canadian Address 
64 Macauley Ave., Toronte.Canada 


Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 
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Grocer’s Address... 





A New Room in the 
Old House 


Transform your old room by adding a few new 
pictures, draperies. etc., or change the places of 


Wolder ones. Easily and quickly done with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


They will not mar paint, wood or plaster walls. 
Easily inserted with a twist of the wrist. For heavy 
pictures, mirrors, etc., use the invisible Moore Push- 
less Hangers, brass finish; will hold up to 100 pounds 
Suggest a use and we'll send you free samples. 
Sold everywhere by Hardware, c er 
Stationery, Drug, Photo Supply 1 
and Department Stores. — 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
\-| Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 
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of maple-sirup for two years. 


22. 


wWitey’s 
Quest 


on-Borx 


Questions concern'ng foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 


Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


It Isn’t Wise to Give DE. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets bearing on health and hy- I move. Please 
giene: for children, “Artificial Foods 
for Infants,’’ and ‘‘The Feeding of 
Older Children’; for adults: “Con- 
stipation,” and “Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight.”” These pamph- 
lets will be sent for five cents in 
stamps apiece. All those interested 
in health should send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelop for the question- 
naire designed for The League for 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Advice 


I am an Italian and, as 
you may know, many Ital- 
ians make grape wine for 
their own use. My late 
husband was an expert in 
this matter. Last fall I did 
all my husband used to do, 
but the wine has spoiled. 
It has become extremely 
acid. not a vinegar acid, but 
a tartar acid, but it still con- 
tajns its bracing qualities. I 
have feared to follow any 
of the advice my friends 
have given me for fear of 
making it worse. Dear sir, 
can you help me in this 
matter? I will send you 
a sample if you think it 
necessary. The stuff cost 
me quite alittle, and now the family can not use it. 


Mrs. V. A. R., Massachusetts 


Longer Life. 


I advise you not to send wines through the 
mail, as under the present law they are likely 
to be confiscated. The manufacture of wines 
at home can now be practised only if you con- 
form to the regulations. Before making any 
wines I advise you to write to the Prohibition 
Commissioner, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for the rulings with 
regard to the manufacture of cider and wines 
in the home. I can not give any advice on this 
matter. I do not want vou or myself to fall 
into the clutches of the -»w. I fear you can 
not now change the character of the spoiled 
wine which you have on hand. When wine 
becomes “sick,” as the cellar foreman says, 
it is useless to send for a doctor. You are now 
living in a country which has, by an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, forbidden the manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages. It is the part 
of wisdom to pasteurize the grape juice and 
preserve it in hermetically sealed bottles. 


Couldn’t Keep It in My House so Long 


Two years ago I purchased some maple-sirup in a 
tin can. H«ving used a portion of it, the can was 
closed. Upon opening it I found its contents had 
lost the original color, having turned almost black. 
Would you advise using it? It has retained its 


original flavor. Mrs. L. R. LaF., New York 
I do not see how you could have kept a can 

You surely 

could not have had any children in the family, 


and your cook did not make those genuine, - 


Indian corn, sure-to-goodness hot cakes out of 
meal ground from the whole grain. The 
trouble probably arose in this way. . The sap 
of the maple tree contains a little tannin. A 
tin can is made of iron covered with a thin 
film of tin. The cover of tin is not always con- 


| tinuous. If there is a little speck of iron ex- 


posed, an electrical couple is set up tetween 
the tin and the iron. The malic acid of the 
maple-sirup acts as the electrolyte. A little 
iron passes into Solution and combining with 
the tannin of the sirup makes ink. In my 
opinion, you need not fear any bad results 
from using this inky sirup. You will probably 
find it all right. 


Who is the Other Doctor? 


I have a slight touch of nasal catarrh that is very 
annoying. On dry, cool days I get entire relief from 
it, but at all other times it is very noticeable. I am 
satisfied that my diet is correct, and I have an abun- 
dance of outdoor exercise. The climate here tends 
to aggravate my trouble. After December I shall 


move to a more healthfy! 
place. But it is important 
that I should be well before 
write me 
some rules and regulations 
to follow that will cure me 
of this trouble. I read your 
articles with keen interest, 
You are the only doctor, 
but one, that I like. I car 
not imagine you prescrib. 
ing a pill. 
Miss L. K. C., Georgia 








I would be very glad 
to know the name of 
that other doctor. [I 
shculd like to write and 
congratulate him. [ 
fear, however, that be- 
fore you finish reading 
this letter, I shall be in the discard, and he 
will be the only doctor you like. 

Frankly, I know of no cure for nasal catarth. 
There are numerous remedies and palliatives, 
The chief trouble is that the remedies don’t 
remedy and the palliatives don’t palliate. A 
simple, healthful diet will tend to increase the 
resistance of the body and enable nature to 
lessen or entirely eradicate the trouble. Bread 
and breakfast foods made of whole-ground 
cereals unbolted, plenty of good milk and 
butter, fruit, and succulent vegetables should 
form the chief part of the diet. Very little 
meat or egg should be eaten, and tea and coffee 
eliminated. Sleep on a sleeping porch, take a 
cold bath each morning, as cold as you can 
tolerate, followed by a brisk rub, and live as 
much as you can in the open. I should not 
consider Columbus, Georgia, an unhealthful 
climate, but perhaps you would be better off 
in Florida or southern California where the 
climate is more equable. You will see at least 
_ I do not prescribe, but rather proscribe a 
pill. 

Can’t Judge by Appearances 


Will you advise me how it is possible, upon arriving 
in a strange city, to tell a good doctor from a poor 
one? All my friends recommend a different one, and 
the only one of the many recommended whom I tried 
proved to be the poorest I ever knew. He spent 
most of the time talking of the number of patients 
he had and his reputation. He gave me a lot of medi- 
cine without ever making any sort of examination. 


Mrs. A. D. MacG., Pennsylvania 


I wish I could give you a formula by which 
you cculd tell a good doctor from a bad one, 
Unfortunately, there are no external appeat- 
ances by which you can be guided. The doctor 
who, instead of making a physical examination 
to find out what is wrong with you, boasts o 
his patients, his reputation, and his extensive 
practise, is not the kind you ought to have. 
The true physician is modest, unassuming, 
and painfully aware of the limits of his powers. 
He is kind, considerate, and attentive. He 
keeps up with the progress of diagnosis an 
uses all the wonderful facilities now available 
for ascertaining the real nature and cause 0 
disease. He also keeps abreast of the progress 
in therapeutics. He is extremely consciet- 
tious in the character of the examination he 
gives his patients. He realizes the fallibility 
of medicines and magnifies the opportunities 
for healing afforded by good diet,- good aif, 
good sanitation, and good nursing. When he 
leaves your presence you feel as though you 
had been visited by an angel cf mercy am 
not by a boastiul charlatan. 
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For Beautiful Floors 


EAUTIFUL FLOORS are easily at- 
tainable—the great secret is to put 
floors in perfect condition and then keep 
them that way. Doorways and stair 
treads should be polished frequently. 
This requires no great amount of time or 
effort if the proper polish is used. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the proper 
finish and polish for all floors—wood, tile, marble 


and linoleum. It does not show scratches or 
heel prints—and floors polished with it can be 


. easily kept in perfect condition. Johnson’s 


Light Floor Brush is a great help 


JOHNSON’S 


PREPARED WAX 


Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid for pol- 
ishing your furniture, leather goods, woodwork 
and automobiles. It imparts a hard, dry, lus- 
trous polish of great beauty and durability. 
Protects with a satin-smooth, transparent coat- 
ing which answers the same purpose as plate 
glass over a desk or dresser top. It takes the 
drudgery from dusting. 

Send for booklet ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture’ which gives full information regarding 


Johnson’s Wood Dye, PerfecTone Enamel and other Wood 
Finishes. Sent postpaid on receipt of 10c. 


Your dealer has JOHNSON’S—there is no substitute. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


\~— Canadian Factory—Brantford DAA 
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after a dashing, redeeming war record now 
an expensive Lieutenant-Colonel, ate up all 
the ready money Lord Mountshire could 
screw out of his estates. With Elodie I 
could not enter into these explanations. 

“All the same she is passably rich,” Elodie 
persisted. “One does not buy a costume like 
that under five hundred francs.” 

The crimson vested and sashed and tar- 
booshed Algerian negro brought the coffee and 
poured out the five cups. We sipped. . 

I noticed Elodie’s hand shake. “If their 
coffee gets cold, so much the worse.” 

Bakkus, who had maintained a dis- 
creet silence hitherto, remarked, “Unless 
Andrew’s head is peculiarly thick, he’ll 


only human creature living whe I thought 
could help me. And you’ve let me down like 
this. It’s cruel!” 

“An honorable man,’ said I, nettled, 
“doesn’t betray confidences.” 

“An honorable man! I like that! I gave 
you my confidences. Haven’t you betrayed 
them?” 

“Not a bit,” said I. “Not the faintest hint 
of what you have said to me have [ whispered 
into the ear of man or woman.” 

She fumed. “If you had, you would be— 
unmentionable.” 


MOUNTEBAN K 


(Continued from page 56) 


“T’m under no obligation to tell you why 
I’ve come to Royat. Let us say my liver’s oyt 
of order.” 

“Then, my dear,” said I, “you have come 
to the wrong place to cure it.” 

She glanced at me wrathfully, took out a 
cigarette, waved away with an untriendly 
gesture the briquette I had drawn from my 
pocket, and struck one of her own matches, 

Presently she said, “There are times, Teny, 
when I should like to kill you.” ; 

“My dear,” said I, ‘“‘if ycu want me to 
sympathize with you in this impossible situa- 

tion, I’ll do it with all my heart. But 
don’t round on me for either bring. 








get a sunstroke in this blazing sun.” 

“That’s true,” cried Elodie, and ris- 
ing with a great scraping of chair, she 
rushed to the balustrade and addressed 
him shrilly: Mais dis donc, André, tu 
veux altraper un coup de soleil?” 

We heard his voice in reply: ‘“ Nous 
rentrons.” 

A few moments afterward they 
mounted from the lower terrace and 
came toward us. Lackaday’s face wore 
one of its tight-lipped, expressionless 
moods. Lady Auriol’s cheek was flushed, \| 
and though she smiled conventional 
greeting, her eyes were very serious. 

“T am sorry to have put the Gen- | 
eral’s health in danger, madame,” said 
she in her clear and British French. 
“But when two comrades of the Great | 
War meet for the first time, one is 
forgetful.” She gave me a little sign | 
rejecting the offered cc‘Tee. || 

Lackaday took his cup and drank it 
off at one gulp. He looked at his wrist 
watch, the only remaining insignia of 
the British soldier. ‘Time for our tram, |] 
Elodie.” {| 

“C'est vrai?” He held it out toward || 
her. “Oui, mon Dieu! Miladi.”’ She | 
funked the difficult ‘‘Lady Auriol.” 
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VERY woman wants a 
house. Every woman, 

so they say, also wants a hus- 
band. But the fact remains 
that even after she has a 
husband she still wants a 
house. This springtime story 
of how one brought the other 
will appear in an early issue 


By Alice Booth 


— ing it about or not preventing it.” 

“T was anxious to know something 
about Andrew Lackaday—I don’t care 
whether you think me a fool or not.” 
She was still angry and defiant. “J 
wrcte you pointedly. You did net 
answer my letter. I wrote you again 
reminding you of your lack of courtesy, 
You replied like a pretty fellow ina 
morning coat at the Foreign Office and 
urbanely ignored my point.” 

I reiterated my explanaticn. At 
every stage of my knowledge I was 
held in the bond of secrecy. Lacka- 
day’s sensitive soul dreaded more than 
all the concentrated high-explosive 
bombardment of the whole of the late 
| German army the possibility of Lady 
i| Auriol knowing him as the second-rate 
\| music-hall artist. 

“You are the woman of his dreams,” 
saidI. ‘‘You’re an unapproachable star 
i| in mid-ether, or whatever fanciful lov- 
| er’s image you like to credit him with. 
| The only thing for his salvation was to 
make a clean cut. Den’t you see?” 
“That’s all very pretty,” said Auriol. 
‘‘But what about me? A clean cut, 
you call it? A man cuts a woman in 
| half, and goes off to his own life, and 
{| 
| 
4 








thinks he has committed an act of 





“Au revoir, madame,” said Auriol, —- 


shaking hands. 

“Trop honorée,” said Elodie, some- 
what defiantly. “Aw revoir, Miladi.” She 
made an awkward little bow. “‘Ei toi.’’ She 
extended a careless left hand to Bakkus. 

“T will see you to the lift,” said I. 

We walked down the terrace in silence to the 
salon door just inside which was the lift which 
tock one down some four stories to the street. 
Two things were obvious—the perturbation of 
the simple Lackaday and the jealousy of Elodie. 

“ Au revoir, monsieur, et merci,” she said with 
over-emphasized politeness, as we stood at the 
lift gates. 

“Goodby, old chap,” said Lackaday and 
gripped. my hand hard. 

As soon as I returned to the end of the ter- 
race, Bakkus rose and tock his leave. Auriol 
and I were alone. Of course other humans were 
clustering round tables all the length of the 
terrace. But we had our little end corner to 
ourselves. I sat down next to her. 

“Well?” said I. 

She bent forward, and her face was that of 
the woman whom I had met in the rain and 
mud and stark reality of the war. 

“Why didn’t ycu tell me?” 


XX 


F a glance could destroy, if Lady Auriol had 

been a Gorgon or a basilisk or a cockatrice, 
then had I been a slain Anthony Hylton. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me?” The far-flung 
gesture of her arm ending in outspread fingers 
might have been that of Elodie. 

“Tell you what, my dear?” said I. 

“The whole wretched tragedy. I came to 
you * year ago with my heart in my hand—the 


79 


heroic self-sacrifice!” 





“Precisely. And I should have been equally 
undeserving of mention if I had told you of 
the secret, cr double, or ex-war—however you 
like to describe it—life of our friend.” 

“The thing is not cn all fours,” she said with 
a snap of her fingers. “You could have given 
me the key to the mystery—such as itis. You 
could have prevented me from making a fool 
of myself. You could, Tony. From the very 
start.” 

‘“‘At the very start I knew little more than 
you did. Nothing save that he was bred in a 
circus, where I met him thirty years ago. I 
knew nothing more of his history till this April, 
when he told me he was Petit Patou of the 
music halls. His confidence has been given 
me bit by bit. The last time I saw you I had 
never heard of Madame Patou. It was yeu 
who guessed the woman in his life. I had no 
idea whether you were right or wrong.” 

“Vet you could have given me a hint, the 
merest hint, ‘without betraying confidences,’ as 
you call it,” she mouthed my phrase ironically. 
“Tt was not playing the game.” 

“T gathered,” said I, “that playing the game 
was what both of you had decided to do, in 
view of the obviously implied lady in the back- 
ground.” 

“Well?” she challenged. 

“Tf it’s a question of playing the game”— 
I had carried the war into the enemy’s quarters 
—‘‘may I repeat my original rude question this 
morning? What the devil are you doing here?” 

She turned on me in afury. “How dare you 
insinuate such a thing?” 

“You’ve not come to Royat for the sake of 
my beautiful eyes.’ 


I put my hand on hers. “My dear 

child,” said I, “if Andrew Lackaday 

thought you were eating your heart out for 

him, he would be the most astounded creature 
in the world.” 

She bent her capable eyes on me. “‘That’sa 
bit dogmatic, isn’t it? May I ask if you have 
Any warrant for what you’re saying?” 

“Tn his cwn handwriting.” I gave a brief 
account of the manuscript. 

‘Where is it?” she asked eagerly. 

“‘In my safe in London—I’m sorry.” 

In indignation she flashed, ‘‘I wouldn’t read 
a word of it.” 

‘“‘Of course not,” said I. “Nor would 1 
put it inte your hands without Lackaday’s con- 
sent. Anyhow, that’s my authority and war- 
rant.” 

She threw the stub of her cigarette across the 
terrace and went back to her original cry, 
“Oh, Tony, if you had only given me some kind 
of notion!” 

“T’ve tried to prove to you that I couldn't.” 

“T suppose not,” she admitted wearily 
“Men have their standards. Forgive me if 
I’ve been unreasonable.” 

When a woman employs her last weapon, 
her confession of unreason, and demands for- 
giveness, what can a man do but proclaim him- 
self the worm that he is? We went through a 
pretty scene of reconciliation. : 

““And now,” said I, “‘what did Lackaday, in 
terms of plain fact, tell you down there?” 

She told me. Apparently he had given her 4 
précis of his life’s history amazingly on the 
lines of a concentrated military dispatch. 

‘Lady Auriol,” said he, as scon as they were 
out of earshot, ‘you are here by some extraot- 
dinary coincidence. In a few hours you will be 
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O matter if breakfast is a hurried 

meal, you can serve your family 
Armour’s Oats. While the coffee boils, 
while you set the table, the oats are 
cooked—perfectly. 

The time-saving, fuel-saving and 
money-saving advantages of Armour’s 
Oats have made it a nation-wide 
favorite. If you have not yet eaten 
Armour’s Oats, you have a treat in 
store for you this coming year. Ask 
your grocer. 


Manufactured by 


* Armour Grain Company, Chicago 


Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals—Oats, Corn Flakes, 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles, Pancake Flour 
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Ten Large, Fresh 
Pumpkin Pies 
for Fifty Cents 


Here is something absolutely new that enables 
you to serve ten fresh pumpkin pies, baked as you 
want them, winter or summer, for the usual cost 
of one. 

One tablespoortful of sweet, fresh golden 


x Caladero 
Pumpkin Flour 


will make the most delicious pumpkin pie you ever 
ate. ‘*Caladero’” Pumpkin Flour is nothing but 
fresh pumpkins dehydrated and ground into flour. 
Add water and you have the fresh pumpkin with- 
out waste, muss or dirt. It will keep indefinitely. 
The choicest selected pumpkins are carefully 
dehydrated (the water taken from them by warm, 
dry air blasts) by our ‘‘Caladero’’ process, and 
then ground into golden flour. Nothing is taken 
from the pumpkins, which we grow ourselves, 
but the water. (This water is about 90 per cent 
of the bulk and weight of the fresh vegetable.) 


We are producing two million canisters of ‘*Cala- 
defo’ Pumpkin Flour this fall from our own crop of 
specially grown pumpkins, We want you to try it. If 

our grocer does not have it, send 50 cents for a can- 
ister that will make ten large pies. 

Our great plant is one of the largest in the world and 
produces the famous “*Caladero’’ Dehydrated Prod- 
ucts — peaches, apricots, apples, Bartlett pears, French 
prunes, and ‘‘Caladero”’ vegetables. 


Cut out the coupon and send to us for a sam- 
ple canister of “Caladero” Pumpkin Flour, Your 
money back if not pleased. 


CALADERO PRODUCTS CO. 
; Atascadero, California 
Branch Plant 


Arroyo Grande, Cal. 







» 





A tablespoon- 
full of 
‘Caladero” 
Pumpkin Flour 
makes a pie? 


CatapEro Propucts Company, 
Derr. A, ATASCADERO, CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50 cents. Please 
send me postpaid one can of ‘‘Caladero”’ Pump- 
kin Flour (enough to make ro ‘large pies). My 
money to be refunded if not pleased. 

Name bis 

P. 0, Address = eee one 
City or Town 
State 
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| the ghastly seriousness of it. 








; and forth, as we waited. 








The Mountebank 


bound to hear about me all that I desired you 
never to know. It is best that I should tell you 
myself at once.” 

lt was extraordinary what she had learned 
from him in these few minutes. He had gone 
on remorselessly as if addressing a parade, in 
his staccato manner which I knew so well, 
putting before her the dry yet vital facts of his 
existence. 

“‘T knew there was a woman—wife and chil- 
dren—what does it matter? I teld you,” she 
said. “‘But—oh, God!” She smote her hands 
together hopelessly, fist inte palm. “I never 
dreamed of anything like this.” 

I said as gently as I could, “‘When you two 
parted in April, I thought you recognized it as 
final.” 

“Tt would have been, if only I had known,” 
she said. 

“Known what?” 

She answered me with weary impatience. 
“Anything definite. If he had gone to his 
death, I could have borne it. If he had gone 


| to any existence to which I had a clew, I could 


have borne it. But don’t you see?” she cried 
with a swift return of vitality. ‘‘Here was a 
man whom any woman would be proud tc 
love—a strong thing of flesh and bleod—disap- 
pearing into the mist. It has been maddening, 
I’ve done my 
best tc keep sane. I’m a woman with a lot of 
physical enurgy. I’ve run it for all it’s worth. 
But this uncanny business got on my nerves. 
If the man had not cared for me, I would have 
kicked myself into sense. ELut—oh, it’s no 
use talking about that—it goes without saying. 
Besides, you knew as well as I do. You've 
already told me. Well, then, you have it. 
The man I loved, the man who loved me, goes 
and disappears, like the shooting star he talked 
about, into space. I’ve done all sorts of fool 
things to get on his track, just to know. At 
last I came to you. But I had no notion of 
running him down in the flesh. You’re sure 
of that, Tony, aren’t you?” The Diana in her 
flashed from her candid eyes. 

‘“‘Naturally,” I answered. How could she 
know that Lackadey was here? I asked, in 
order to get to the bettom of this com- 
plicated emotional condition. “But didn’t 
yeu ever think of writing—oh, as a friend, 
of course—to Lackaday, care of War Ofiice, 
Cox’s?” 

She retorted, “I’m nct a sloppy schoolgirl, 
my friend.” 

“(Quite co,” said I. I paused, while the 
waiter brought the addition. ‘‘And now that 
there’s no longer any mystery?” 


Her bosom rose with a sigh. “I mourn my 


| mystery, Tony.” 


She moved her spoon back and,forth, back 
We conversed in a 
lower key of tension. At last she said, 

“Tf I don’t walk, I’ll break something.” 


A FEW moments afterward we were in the 
a street. 


“Let us go up a hill.” 

Why the ordinary human being should ever 
desire to walk up hill I have never teen able to 
discover. For me, the comfortable places. 
But with Lady Auriol the craving was sym- 
bolical of character. I agreed. 

‘Choose the least inaccessible,” I pleaded. 

We mounted the paths through the vines. 
At the top, we sat down. I wiped a perspiring 
brow. She filled her lungs with the air stirred 
by a faint breeze. 

“Whereabouts is this circus?” 
suddenly. 

I told her, waving a hand in the direction of 
Clermont-Ferrand. 

“How far?” 

“‘ About two or three miles.” 

“T’ll go there this evening,” she announced 


she asked 


| calmly. 


“What?” I neayy jumped off the wooden 
bench. ‘My dear Auriol,” said I, “my heart’s 


She drew the breath of one suffer- - 
ing from exhausted air. 


dicky. You oughtn’t to spring thing: like that 
on me.” 

“T don’t see where the shock comes in. Why 
shouldn’t I go to a circus if I want to?” , 

“Tt’s your wanting to go that astonishes 
me.” 

“You're very easily surprised,” she re. 
marked. “You ought to take something 
for it.” r 

“Possibly,” said I. “But why on earth do 
you want to see the wretched Lackaday make 
a fool of himself?” : 

“Tf you take it that way,” she said icily. 
“I’m sorry I mentioned it. I could have gone 
without your being a whit the wiser.” 

I lifted my shoulders. ‘After all, it’s en. 
tirely your affair. You talked a while ago 
about mourning your mystery—which sug- 
gested a not altogether unpoetical frame of 
mind.” 


“' THERE'S no poetry at all about it,” she 

declared. ‘‘That’s all gone. We've 
come to facts. I’m going to get all the facts 
—crucify myself with facts, if you like. 
That’s the only way to get at truth.” T sat 
helpless for a few moments. At last, taking 
advantage of a gleam of common sense, [ 
said, 

“Tt’s all very well for you to try to get to 
the bed rock of things, but what about Lack- 
aday?” 

“‘He’s not to know.”’ 

“He'll have to know,” I insisted warmly, 
“The circus tent is but a small affair. You'll 
be there under his nose.’’ I followed the swift 
change on her face. “Of course—if you don’t 
care if he sees you—”’ 

She flashed: “ You don’t suppose I’m capa- 
ble of such cruelty!” 

“Of course not,” said I. 

She looked over at the twin towers of the 
Cathedral beneath which the town slumbered 
in the blue mist of the late afternoon. 
“Thanks, Tony,” she said presently. “I 
didn’t think of it. I should naturally have 
gone to the best seats, which would have been 
fatal. But I’ve been in many circuses. There’s 
always the top row at the back, next the 
canvas.” 

“My dear, good child,’ I cried, “You 
couldn’t go up there among the lowest rabble 
of Clermont-Ferrand!” 

She glanced at me in pity and sighed indul- 
gently. ‘You talk as if you had been borna 
hundred years ago and had never heard of— 
still less gone through—the late war. What | 
do you think I care about the rabble of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand?” 

“You're not going there without me, any- 
how,” said I. 

“T’ve been waiting for that polite offer for 
the last half-hour,’’ she replied. 

What I said, I said to myself, to the midmost 
self of my inmost being. I am not going to tell 
you what it was. This isn’t the secret history 
of my life. Then a cloud came up over the 
shoulder of the hills. We descended to the 
miniature valley of Royat. 

“Tt’s going to rain,’’ I said. 

‘Let it,’ said Auriol unconcerned. 

Then began as dreary an evening as I evel 
have spent. We dined long before anybody 
else in a tempest of rain which sent down the 
thermometer heaven knows how many de 
grees. Half-way through dinner we_ wete 
washed from the terrace into the empty dining- } 
room. There was thunder and lightning a | 
libitum. | 

“A night like this—it’s absurd,” said I. 

“The absurder the better,’”’ she replied. 
“You stay at home, Tony dear. Youre 4 
valetudinarian. I’ll look after myself.” 

But this could not be done. I have my 
obstinacies as mulish as other people’s. “I! 
you go, I go.” ee | 

When it starts thundering and lightning in } 
Royat, the surrounding mountains play 4 | 
interminaktle game of which the thunderbolt 5 
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A Food of Better 
Quality 

Rice! Clean, pure, wholesome 

and delectable. 


No other cereal has the range of 
possibilities for the preparation 
of so many delicious dishes that 
please your taste—delightful en- 
trees. such as Stuffed Peppers, 
or Rice Muffins or that fine old 
stand-by—Old-Fashioned Rice 


Pudding. 


With Astor Rice you have all 
these advantages and more. It 
comes to you direct in dust- 
proof packages. Uniform grains 
free from dust and flour. Full 
16-ounce packages that assure 
your money’s worth. A cleanly 
and economical food. 


Sold by all good grocers. If yours 
does not carry it, write us for 
the name of your nearest grocer 
who does. 


B. FISCHER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Franklin Street New York City 


»,.. Green Peppers 


Tee 


“> Stuffed with 
Astor Rice 


6 green peppers 1 medium-sized onion 
1 cup boiled Astor Rice 1 teaspoonful salt 

I cup stewed tomatoes : 
Cut tops from peppers and remove seeds, To the 
rice, add sait and the tomatoes and onion chopped 
very fine. Wash peppers, stuff with rice, dot with 
butter or cheese, put on tops, stand them in a bak- 
ing dish, cover bottom of baking pan with a little 
water, add tablespoonful of butter. Cook in hot 
oven 15 minutes, basting frequently. Parboil 


Astor Rice Muffins 


1 cup boiled Astor Rice, 2 
eggs, 1-2 teaspoon salt, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 5 table- 
spoons melted butter, 1 cup 
milk, 1 teaspoon sugar, 1 1-2 
cups flour, 

Mix Astor Rice and milk to- 
gether, add well-beaten eggs, 
melted butter, sugar and salt, 
then the flour sifted with the 
baking powder. Bake in mod- 
erate oven about 20 minutes. 
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The Mountebank 


the football. They make an infernal noise 
about it, and the denser the deluge the more 
they exult. Amid the flashes and thunder- 
ings—and a drenching downpour of rain—we 
scuttled from the hired car to the pay-desk 
of the circus. We were disguised in caps 
and Burberrys, and Lady Auriol had pro- 
cured a black veil from some shop in Royat. 
We paid our fifty centimes and entered the 
vast emptiness of the tent. We were far too 
early, finding only half a dozen predecessors. 
We climbed to the remotest Alpine height of 
benches. The wet, cold canvas radiated 
rheumatism into our backs. A steady drip 
from the supersaturated tent above us de- 
scended on our heads and down our necks. 
Auriol buttoned the collar of her Burberry and 


| smiled through her veil. 





dear. 
| evening out?” 








happening below a grotesque coherence. 


“Tt’s like old times.” 
“Old times be anythinged!”’ said I, vainly 


trying to find comfort on six inches of rough 


boarding. 


“TUs awfully good of you to come, Tony,” 
she said after a while. ‘‘ You can’t think 
what a help it is to have you with me.” 

“Tf you think to mollify me with honeyed 
words,” said I, “‘you have struck the wrong 
animal.’’ It is well to show a woman, now and 
then, that you are not entirely her dupe. 

She laid her hand on mine. “I mean it, 
Really. Do you suppose I’m having an 


We continued the intimate sparring bout for 
a while longer. Then we lapsed into silence 
and watched the place gradually fill with the 
populace of Clermont-Ferrand. The three top 
tiers soon became crowded. The rest were 
but thinly peopled. But there was a sufficient 
multitude of garlic-eating, unwashed human- 
ity, to say nothing of the natural circus smell, 
to fill unaccustomed nostrils with violent sensa- 
tions. 

I had beside me a fat, damp lady whose 
wet umbrella dripped into my shoes. Lady 
Auriol was flanked by a lean, collarless man 
in a cloth cap, who made sarcastic remarks 
cn the capitalist occupiers of the three- 
franc seats. The dreadtul circus band began 
to blare. The sudden and otherwise unher- 
alded entrance of a lady on a white horse fol- 
lowed by the ring master made us realize that 
the performance had begun. The show ran its 
course. The clowns went through their anti- 
quated antics to the delight of the simple folk 
by whom we were surrounded. A child did a 
slack wire act, waving a Japanese umbrella 
over her head. Some acrobats played about 
on horizental bars. We both sat forward on 
our narrow bench, elbows on knees and face in 
hands, saying nothing, practically seeing 
nothing, aware only of a tar-off, deep-down, 
infernal pit in which was being played the 
Orcanesque prelude to a bizarre tragedy. I, 
who had gone through the program before, yet 
suffered the spell of Auriol’s suspense. Long 
before, she had thrown aside the useless veil. 
In these dim altitudes no one could be recog- 
nized from the ring. Her knuckles were bent 
into her cheeks, and her eyes were staring down 
into that pit of despair. We had no program. 
I had not retained in my head the sequence 
of turns. Now it was all confused. The per- 
vasive clowns alone seemed to give what was 
Sud- 
denly the ring was empty for asecond. Then 
with exaggerated strides marched on a 
lean, light-tooted monster in green silk tights 


| reaching to his armpits, topped with a scarlet 


wig ending in a foot-high point. He wore 
white cotton gloves dropping an inch from the 


| finger-tips, and he carried a fiddle apparentiy 


made out of a cigar. box and breom handle. 


| His face, painted red and white, was made up 


with an idiot grin. He opened his mouth at the 


audience, who applauded mildly. 


Lady Auriol still sat in her bemused attitude 


of suspense. I watched her perplexedly for a 
(To be concluded) 





second or two, and then I saw she had not 
recognized him. 

I said, “That’s Lackaday.” 

She gasped. Sat bolt upright, and uttered 

“ec ? S 4 
an “Oh-h!”—a horrible little moan, not quite 
human, almost that of a wounded animal, and 
her face was stricken into tense ugliness. Her 
hand stretched out instinctively, found mine 
and held it in an iron grip. She said in 
quavering voice. “I wish I hadn’t come.” — 

“T wish I could get ycu out,” said I. 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, no. It would be 
giving myself away. I must see it through,’ 

She drew a deep breath, relinquished my 
hand, turned to me with an attempt at a smile. 

“T’m allright now. Don’t worry.” 

She sat like a statue during the performance, 
It was quite a different performance from the 
one I had seen a few days before. It seemed 
to fail not only in the magnetic contact be- 
tween artist and audience, but in technical 
perfection. And Elodie, whom I had admired 
as a vital element in this combination, so alive‘ 
so smiling, so responsive, appeared a merely 
mechanical figure, an exactly regulated auto- 
maton. 

My heart sank into my shoes already chilled 
with the drippings of my fat neighbor’s um- 
brella. If Lackaday had burst out on Lady 
Auriol as the triumphant, exquisite artist, 
there might, in spite of the unheroic travesty 
of a man in which he was invested, have been 
some cause for pride in extraordinary, crowd- 
compelling achievement. The tcuch of genius 
is a miraculous solvent. But here was some- 
thing second-rate, third-rate, half-hearted— 
though I, who knew, saw that the man was 
sweating blood to exceed his limitations. Here 
was merely an undistinguished turn in a 
traveling circus which folk like Lady Auriol 
Dayne visit enly in idle moods of good- 
humored derision. 

He went through it not quite to the bitter 
end, for I noted that he cut out the finale of 
the elongated violin. There was perfunctory | 
applause, a perfunctory call. After he hid 
made his bow, hand in hand with Elodie, he 
retired in careless silence and was nearly 
knocked down by the reappearing lady on the 
broad white horse. 

‘‘Let us ge,” said Auricl. 

We threaded our way down the breakneck 
tiers of seats and eventually emerged into the 
open air. Our hired car was waiting. ‘The full 
mocn shone down in a clear sky in the amiable | 
way that the moon has—as though she said | 
with an intimate smile, ‘My dear fellow— 
clouds? Rain? I never heard of such a thing. 
You must be suffering from some delusion. I’ve 
been shining on you like this for centuries.” 

I made a casual reference to the beauty of 
the night. 

“It ought to be still raining,” said Lady | 
Auricl. | 


WE drove back to Royat in silence. I racked | 
my brains for something to say, but 
everyhing that occurred to me seemed the 
flattest of uncomferting commonplaces. 
Well, it was her affair entirely. If she had 
given me some opening, I might have re- 
sponded sympathetically. But there she sat 
by my side in the car, rigid and dank. For 
all that I could gather from her attitude, some 
ircn had entered into her soul. She was 4 
dead woman. 
The car stopped at the hotel door. We! 
entered. A few yards down the hall the lift | 
waited. We went up together. I shall never 
forget the look on her face. I shall always 
associate it with the picture cf Mrs. Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse. The lift stopped at my 
flcor. Her room was higher. j 
I bade her good -night. ! 
She wrung my hand. ‘Good-night, Tony, 
and my very grateful thanks.” 
I slipped out and watched her whisked, 20 } 
inscrutable mystery, upward. | 
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early life could be avoided if the procedure 
which I have mentioned were generally car- 
ried out. Let me ask the father and the 
mother if there is anything more precious 
to them than the development of a healthy 
man or woman in their boy or girl. Let 
me impress upon the parents the peculiar 
susceptibility to disease at this change. There 
cught not, therefore, to be any further sugges- 
tion necessary than these two great facts. 
Tuberculosis is now regarded as a wholly 
avoidable disease. There is a general feeling 
in the medical profession that incipient tuber- 
culosis, as a rule, can be aborted and the 
patient’s life saved. The Superintendent of 
the Massachusetts State Hospital for Tuber- 
culosis said to me a short time ago, much to 
my delight and astonishment, that fully 80 
percent of the cases of incipient tuberculosis 
which came to his hospital were, in the course 
of time, discharged wholly free of the disease. 
Filty years ago the medical profession held 
just the contrary view. Tuberculosis was 
regarded irremediable. Nourishing fcod, 
outdoor life, sleeping porches or tents, and not 
too violent exercise are the principal conditions 
which must be maintained. It is a great mis- 
take for a farmer to work his bey during this 
critical period until he is almost ready to drop 
from fatigue. It is a great mistake fcr the 
mother tc allow her girl to dance at this period 
until she is almost ready to fall upon the floor. 
The tuberculosis germ is always looking out 
for just this condition of fatigue and exhaus- 
tion, and it is in this condition that it fastens 
its fangs in the tissues. The degree of physical 
labor which the boy can do at a later date is 
not so significant, although extreme exhaustion 
from physical labor is always undesirable. 
The amount of dancing, or tennis playing, or 
golf which the girl can endure at a later date 
is vastly greater than at this particular time of 
life, although at all times over-exercise at work 
or play is not to be condoned. I can not stress 
too strongly the danger of it at this period. 


as 


Typhoid Can be Controlled 

Another disease which loves early youth 
happily has ceased to bé a terror, namely, 
typhoid fever. The degree of exhaustion 
which prompts the activity of the tubercular 
germ likewise favors the growth of the typhcid 
organism. We now are able by prophylactic 
serum to immunize the body to typhoid so that 
it may be regarded as a lost disease. If 
typhcid is stamped out in this way, then the 
necessity of serum treatment no longer exists, 
as there are no typhoid germs to be encoun- 
tered. Nevertheless, when young persons ccn- 
gregate in schools, or colleges, or universities, 
or when young men enter the army, the wis- 
dom of the preventive treatment is at once 
apparent. Also, if the disease should break 
out in any community, every one should has- 
ten to be immunized, and thus be able to resist 
the encroachment of what was fermerly so 
close a competitor of tuberculosis in the death- 
rate of the nation. 

The point which I particularly wish to em- 
phasize is that moderation in exercise and work, 
and a careful guarding against infection in 
these two diseases, tuberculosis and typhoid, 
are two of the principal features in the care of 
the child passing from childhood to manhood. 

There are other factors, too, which should 
not escape attention. The cleanliness of the 
body is an important factor at all ages, and par- 
ticularly at this age. The morning bath should 
not be neglected, and strict habits of cleanliness 
should be inculcated in both boy and girl. 

I have spoken principally about physical 
labor and the necessity of temperance therein. 
No less impertant is it to avoid over-taxation 
cf the intellect at this period. The child who 


has made fine progress in his studies up to the 
fourteenth year, especially a girl, should be 
tiven a rest for a year thereafter, before again 
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being driven to the limit. Intense mental 
application which so often is manifested at 


this age by boys and girls who love their | 


studies should be discouraged, both at home 
andinschool. These young persons are getting 
their first taste of literature; the universe of 
learning is just opening before them; they be- 
ccme infatuated with the opportunity. They 
feel that there is nothing else worth while. They 


are likely to neglect the correct habits of life, of 
| 


eating and of cleanliness, and of exercise and 
of play, for the purpose of giving their whole 
energies to this new and heretofore untrodden 
field. This, of course, is a noble sentiment in 
the child. It should not be exterminated, but 
it should be checked. Most of our children are 
still in public schools at this age. Especially 
should the teachers of the public schools, who 
have charge of the groups of this age, be in- 
structed to make the burden of the schoolroom | 
as light as possible and the ideal of outdoor 
life as attractive as possible until this crisis 
is fully passed. What profiteth a parent to 
have his child make a brilliant entry into high | 
school or college, and pay for this distinction | 
with an enfeebled body and, perhaps, an en- 
feebled mind? 


National Child Study 

The problem of child life has now become | 
one of national importance. In the Children’s | 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, eminent 
and diligent investigators are studying this 
problem from every angle. In the Bureau of 
Education, a body of investigators is studying 
child life, particularly from the angle of educa- 
tion. What I am trying to do is to get the 
great body of parents in this country, number 
ing something like seventy-five millions, to 
consider also this problem from the point of 
view of the home and its functions. 

My appeal in this paper, then, is to the 
father and mother directly, to get them to 
recognize this potent opportunity of doing the 
world good. One of the handicaps of the large | 
university, where thousands of young people 
are congregated together, is the fact that the 
students: lose their individuality. They are | 
mere numbers in a vast scheme. The most 
effective work on the child is that which is 
done individually. To do individual work on | 
the child we must invoke the home. Not even 
the teacher who has only forty children under 
her charge can do the individual work which 
the father and mother can do with a smaller 
number and more intimate contact. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING strives to make the home the | 
great center for the distribution of those facts 
with regard to health and longevity which mean 
much in the life of each individual and which, 
in the aggregate, mean so much for the welfare 
of the nation. 

It seems strange that one should try to in- 
terest parents in their own children. My 
observation, however, leads me to believe that 
this is the most important thing that can be 
done. Parents are growing away from their 
children. They are leaving them more and 
more to the community. They are losing, 
gradually, that interest in the child’s welfare 
which imposes upon the parent sacrifice and 
care. This is a most unfortunate tendency. 
It must be checked. Picture for a moment 
what it means in this country if each home 
becomes, of itself, a school. In the world of 
nature, parenthood is the great function of life. 
When that has been accomplished, the indi- 
vidual dies. In the human family, p_.enthood 
is indeed the first great function of life, but the 
parent does not cease to have ability to enjoy 
life and to perform useful functions just be- 
cause he has children. There is a widening field 
for his activity. The moment the father and 
mother become interested in all the welfare 
activities of the child, that moment do they 
forget the so-called burden and responsibilities 
of parenthood. 
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she had been three years a wife. There had 
been a tragedy in the coming of her first baby 
fourteen months ago, and now Dora knew that 
the anxiovs hopes of both Shirley and 
Tom Holmes, and of Tom’s parents, and of 
the Madisons, Shirley’s adoring father and 
mother, were centered upon a fast-approaching 
event that would either deepen or heal that first 
agonizing wound. Shirley, a fair, gentle 
girl with pathetic blue eyes, had grieved 
bitterly for her first child, and for all these 
waiting months had dreamed and prayed of 
the second one. She was not going out very 
much in these winter days, and Dora picked 
up a new magazine and a bunch of spring-like 
freesias, to carry to her. 

It was about eleven o'clock, and the old- 
fashioned, little brick house in West Eleventh 
Street was shining in a bath of clear winter 
sunlight when Dora went up the steps. Tom 
and Shirley had taken this house with the 
baby’s needs in view. The perambulator 
could be left in a certain place under the steps, 
and the upper front room was already papered 
in rabbits and daisies. 


DORA had to ring twice, and then it was 

Shirley’s mother who opened the door. 
Mrs. Madison had always been a handsome, 
cheerful woman, younger at fifty than her own 
mother had been at thirty. But today Dora 
was shocked to see a terrible change in her. 
Her round, full face was pale and stained 
with tears, her costume was a silk dress over 
which a thick woolen dressing-gown had been 
wrapped, and her hair was in gray disorder. 
When she saw Dora, her mouth quivered, and 
her eyes brimmed again, and she drew the girl 
into the hall and kissed her pitifully. 

“‘Mrs. Madison!” Dora whispered. “What 
is it? Shirley—!” 

“Oh, Dora, she’s very, very ill!” the mother 
sobbed. ‘Oh, my dear—my dear—it’s been 
terrible! It’s been terrible! I thought you 
were Doctor Kerr.” 

“But isn’t Doctor Henry here?”’ 
stammered, aghast. 

“Oh, Dora—of course! Of course! He came 
here at once!” Mrs. Madison interrupted 
herself to catch a quick breath, as she listened 
sharply at the foot of the stairs, and then went 
on in a hurried, agitated undertone. ‘She 
wakened Tom and the nurse at twelve. She’d 
been asleep since nine—I was here last night 
and I made her go to bed—I didn’t like her 
look,” the older woman broke off suddenly 
in anxious recollection. ‘And I told Mr. 
Madison I was worried about her last night. 
But we went home. This morning at seven the 
telephone rang. It was Tom. Doctor Henry 
had been here since four, and he hasn’t left her 
a moment—” 

There was the sharp interruption of lis- 
tening again. Dora, tense like some woodland 
animal that senses a danger hitherto unknown, 
laid one hand on her heart and swallowed with 
dry lips. From her face every vestige of color 
drgined slowly. 

‘Oh, my God, I can not bear it!” said 
Shirley’s mother, leading her guest blindly 
into the pretty dining-room, where Shirley’s 
wedding silver stood bravely on the old carved 
sideboard, and Shirley’s red and green parrot 
hung himself upside down in his osier cage. 

“Surely there’s something they can give 
her?” Dora asked from a dry throat. 

“About an hour ago,” Mrs. Madison 
continued to pour forth her agonized story, 
“T could see that the nurse and Doctor Henry 
weren’t satisfied. She’s—she’s getting so 
tired, Dora!” her mother said with a sudden 
uprising of tears. “But so brave, so patient— 
you know her. Every -one knows what 
Shirley is—just an angel!” 

“Dear Lord, if it would only end!” Dora 
whispered. “Why does it have to be like this?”’ 


Dora 
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Mrs. Madison locked her hands together 
and rocked herself to and fro. ‘Ah, that’s 
it,” she said presently, when there was silence 
again. ‘“‘Why dces it? They marry, Dora, 
they marry—little innocent things in white 
satin and lace—a man loves them—everything 
is going to be beautiful forevermore—” 

“T know!” Dora said, with a dark face and a 
smoldering heart. At the thought of little 
innocent Shirley Madison, who had followed the 
beaten path happily from the honeymoon trip 
and the first house-warming to the radiant 
preparations of gold safety-pins and scalloped 
flannel, had followed it even to this bitter hour 
of broken and beaten agonies—Dora’s pride, her 
outraged womanhood, rose up and choked her. 

There was aring. Her companion hurried to 
the door. It was the second doctor. There 
were murmurings and footsteps. A white 
and tearful maid flew through the hallway, and 
Dora stepped noiselessly toward the back 
doorway, hoping to slip away unobserved. 
But in the kitchen hallway she encountered 
again this new, distraught Mrs. Madison, and 
a tall, haggard, white-faced man in whom she 
recognized Tom Holmes. 

He said, ‘‘Hello, Dora,” wearily, affection- 
ately, mechanically, and to Dora’s anxious 
‘““How is she?” he answered almost without 
expression: ‘‘She’s very sick. They are 
worried about the heart, I believe.” And 
turning to his mother-in-law he added list- 
lessly: ‘‘They are afraid there is no chance 
for the baby! Doctor Henry said—” 

Dora began to cry quietly and hopelessly, 
and Mrs. Madison said in a sharp whisper: 

“Tell them that if she has another such 
disappointment it will kill her! Tell them they 
must save it!” 

‘All I ask,” whispered Tom Holmes, more 
to himself than to her, “all I ask is that they’ll 
save my girl!’ and he rested his elbows on the 
ice-box and buried his face in his hands. ‘‘She’s 
been so good—she’s been so brave—never a 
complaint out of her, even when she was 
crying with pain! Shirley—!” 


“Tom!” his mother-in-law said firmly, 
“pull yourself tcgether, dear. We all need 
you! She wanted children, Tom. She’s 


always loved them. You mustn’t feel—you 


mustn't feel—” 


ORA went down a stairway, through some 

unfamiliar passage, let herself out at a 
barred and snowy area door. But as she noise- 
lessly shut it, one more moan of exhausted and 
protestant agony swept through the house, 
and she felt, walking, walking, walking 
blindly up the Avenue, that it would ring in 
her head forever. 

Her cheeks blazed; her head ached; every 
fiber of soul and body was tingling with another 
woman’s hereditary pain. Before she knew it, 
her unconscious steps had carried her up to the 
East Fifties and brought her duly to the door 
of Lucie Merriles, one of the cleverest women 
of Dora’s acquaintance, with whom she 
usually lunched once a week. 

Lucie, who was a writer, was out, and Dora 
was free enough of the pretty apartment to 
brush her hair, cool her cheeks, and otherwise 
take steps toward the complete recovery of her 
seli-possession. But she was still so full of 
Shirley and Shirley’s situation half an hour 
later when her hostess returned, that she 
burst out at once with a general arraignment 
of the whole ill-balanced matter. 

‘Believe me,’ said Mrs. Merriles sooth- 
ingly, as she divested herself of furs and hai 
and freshened her own appearance, “Tom felt 
it almost as much as she did. Why, you did, 
just chancing in from the street, and Tom 
adores Shirley. I remember when Forbes was 
born, that Frank Merriles—” 

She glanced at her guest, smiled, and lapsed 
into silence. Dora, for all her independence, 






was not yet initiated into the great sisterhood 
of wives and mothers. 

“Tt’s a horrid affair,” the older woman 
presently conceded thoughtfully, “but upon 
my word, Dora, it has its compensations! 
And that reminds me,” she added with a 
sudden sigh and frown, “that I’m terribly 
worried about Forbes. His father—” 

“Doesn’t want him?” Dora asked quickly 
horrified at the possibility that Lucie’s divorced 
husband might claim the son she idolized. 

“Well, 1 suppose Frank has always wanted 
his boy. Her child—his present wife’s child— 
is a girl, you know. Frank never did like 
girls very much. And Frank was most 
generous at the time of the divorce, eleven 
years ago, and I was much more careless 
really than I should have been about the 
arrangement for Forbes. Forbes wasn’t a very 
strong child, and he adored me, and I him, and 
of course 1 wanted to live in Alabama, and 
Frank had to live in Boston, so that it seemed 
quite natural that I should have the baby, 
and I agreed that when he was fifteen he should 
live with either parent .e chose.” 


" Ber surely, after all you’ve done for 
Forbes—he couldn’t possibly—he isn’t 
fifteen anyway!” 

“He’ll be fifteen in October. And of course 
Forbes is adorable, and he loves his mother 
and all that. But Frank’s wife wrote asking 
me very pleasantly to let Forbes visit them 
these holidays—it seems, as luck would have 
it, that his chum at prep school not only lives 
near them in Jamaica Plains, but is the son of 
an old friend of hers. I had influenza, the boy 
couldn’t come here, and—well, I went up to 
be with him last week, and I think Forbes has 
fallen in love with his own father!” 

“Doesn’t Forbes know that Frank was cruel 
to you—that his father failed youin every way?” 

“Well, you see,” Mrs. Merriles explained 
with a sort of a humorous composure es 
they sat down at the perfectly appointed table. 
and she began to serve the smoking soup, 
“my divorce was one of those modern divorces 
in which the man and woman announce that 
they really like each other, respect each other, 
but simply don’t get along. Frank did crink a 
little too much, but then so did my brother 
Jim, and 1 always loved Jim. And Frank’s 
friends and his poker parties did bore me, and 
I was beginning to write, to feel that my own 
work counted. Then somehow it was all set- 
tled that 1 was to take Forbes to Los Angeles 
for a year, and after that Frank was to let me 
divorce him. I’ve always felt that it was a 
far better attitude, this one of respect and 
liking, and far better for Forbes to hear me 
speak pleasantly of his father—” 

She fell silent, while a maid came and went. 
But presently she added thoughtfully: ‘‘Al , 


- though JT think 1 would not do it, if I had to 


do it again.” 

Dora started at her in amazement. Lucie 
had always been self-sufficient, busy, tre- 
mendously popular, and admired. There had 
always been plenty of men anxious to take 
the handsome, well-groomed, brilliant woman 
to dinners and the play, and Lucie’s Sunday 
afternoon teas attracted what—to Dora at 
least—was the most delightful element of the 
many social elements of the big city. 

“The structure of life is so much spiritual,” 
Mrs. Merriles said musingly, “that when you 
tear away a whole section of it, you—you 
rupture the past and the future, too. There’s 
always that inexplicable thing between my boy 
and me—between my soul and me—the fact 
that there was coldness, dissension, and the law 
in my house! He’s such a darling, Dora, 
such a big, rumple-headed, babyish sort of 
thing, and of course he’s utterly ingenuous 
about Frank. He tells me that his father’s 
wife is very pleasant, and that Frank was 
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PRIZED FOR ITS QUALITY 


Be quality suggested by 
the rare grace and beauty 
of Vollrath Ware is more than 
surface deep. 


For Vollrath Ware possesses 
a quality inherent in its mak- 
ing which has never been suc- 
cessfully duplicated. 


Its superior utility, exceptional 
durability and unquestioned 
purity are the result of rigid 
adherence to manufacturing 
standards and ideals estab- 
lished 45 years ago. 


In thousands of American 
homes in which the utmost 
care is given to the selection 
of household utensils, Voll- 
rath Ware is prized not only 
for its beauty but for its greater 
utility, perfect sanitation and 
satisfactory service. 


A complete description of 
Vollrath Ware and interesting 
suggestions for its use are con- 
tained in the booklet, “How To 
Select Household Utensils.” 
Mailed free at your request. 


x THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 


Sheboygan 


For sale by department and 
hardware stores throughout 
the United States. 
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VOLLRATH 


€ 
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Wisconsin 


Every article of genuine Voll- 
rath Ware bears this blue 
oval label. 
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The 
Motor Driven Brush 


as perfected in the electric SWEEPER- 
VAC is, we believe, the greatest Vacu- 
um Cleaner achievement in years. 
You don’t have to push the cleaner 
to make the brush go, for it is Motor . 
Driven —not muscle driven! 

It has made the Electric SWEEPER- 
VAC a most complete, efficient and 
faultless Vacuum Cleaner 














Because 

this swiftly revolving, motor driven 
brush picks up ALL lint, threads, 
hair and imbedded dirt, and, with 
Powerful Suction whisks it away in- 
to the dust bag leaving rugs and car- 
pets uninjured and thoroughly clean. 











A small “‘Lever’”’ controls the brush so it 
can be turned off when Plain Suction alone 
is desired—really two Vacuum Cleaners 
in one! Have your Dealer send a new 
SWEEPER-VAC to yourhometoday. Test 
it rigidly on your own rugs. 












WRITE for this 

book, the most 
elaborate one ever 
written on Electric * As 


Vacuum Cleaners. ey 


Pneuvac Company 













160 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Light in wenght 
* Electric 


WEEPER -VAC 


With Motor Driven ¥9 Brush | 
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Jeased because Forbes is so like him! Forbes 
asked me in so many words if I ‘liked’ Frank 
and what could Isay? I couldn’t—it wouldn’t 
have been fair to poison the child’s mind, even 
if really could have done so, by what I could 
honestly have told him. 

“But more than that, Dora,’’ Lucie added, 
reflectively moving a knife a few inches upon 
the tablecloth, back and forth, and back and 
forth, ‘more than that, I’ve grown older in 
eleven years. I’ve read books—I’ve had 
thoughts—that would make me think it wrong 
to add anything to what Forbes—poor kiddy 
—must naturally think anyway-about life. I 
don’t want him, just for the effect on his own 
nature, to think marriage is hard and fettering. 
Ifhe wants to visit Frank next year at Buzzards 
Bay, why, I’ll pack his little kit and send him 
off. It’s in the bond, the letter, and the spirit! 
Only—I didn’t see it coming, and it’s hard!” 

“It’s hard, because you're a big woman, 
Lucie. A littler woman weuld have so filled 
Forbes’ mind with hatred and contempt for 
his father that wild herses wouldn’t drag him 
into his house,”’ Dora said loyally. 

“Then I would choose to be big, Dora,” 
Lucie said after a pause. 

They had never been intimate; Dera did nct 
feel quite worthy of the superb Lucie’s close 
friendship. But today, for the first time, 
Lucie spoke of her own life, of the girlhcod of 
struggle and ambition that had ended with her 
marriage to an apparently promising man, and 
of the slow awakening and disillusion. 

“Be glad you are free,’”’ she ended, smiling. 
“It’s so pretty—it’s so fair and straight and 
uncomplicated, to face the whole world happily 
—to have no dark corners where you are always 
asking yourself ‘Why did I do this?’ and 
‘Mightn’t I have tried that?’ It’s so wonderful 
never to get into boggy spots where you brood 
and resent things, analyze another person’s 
shortcomings. I can remember days—weeks, 
perhaps—when my one impulse all the time 
was just to cry forlornly at the general hope- 
lessness of it!—You’ll have to go, dear, it 
you're really catching the two o’clock train,” 
Lucie interrupted herself suddenly. And trail- 

ing Dora affectionately to the door, she added, 
“Do this again soon, that’s a darling child!” 

“Perhaps some day you'll try it again, 
Lucie?” Dora ventured shyly, as they watched 
the moving arrow of the elevator. ‘* Men 
aren’t al! alike.” 

““Pick out a man whose face you like, 
honey,’ my old colored nurse used to say,” 
Lucie smiled, ‘‘‘case dey all de same inside!’”’ 


HEY parted laughingly, but it was noc a 

light heart that Dora carried away with 
her, and it was a very sober face that looked 
out upon the moving, snow-strewn landscape 
from the Long Island train. What a world it 
was—this queer, confused mix-up of good 
intentions and selfish actions; of people being 
stupid where an ounce of common sense would 
save the day, and blind where one instant’s 
glimpse of the truth would change all the 
current of life. 

She thought of Margaret Seward as she 
picked her way through the melting snow and 
the mud of one of Flushing’s shabby side 
streets. This had been a region of fine resi- 
dences once, but it had fallen into decay now. 
Shops were pushing themselves between the old 
houses, and the great trees waved bare boughs 
over falling and decrepit fences. Was splendid, 
courageous Margaret to blame for any of the 
disadvantages of her life? Dora wondered. 
She could not think so. She and Margaret had 
known each other since childhood. Their 
mothers had been old friends. 

Margaret’s house was an immense, dilapi- 
dated wooden structure, long lacking paint, and 
standing in a corner lot that had been battered 
and scarred entirely out of its old semblance ot 
a garden by the games of Margaret’s riotous 
children. Their toys were of the roughest 
description—ropes and planks and shovels, 


Bluebeard’s Closet 


wheels taken off one wagon and fastened to 
another, sleds dark with wear and grease. 

Today some nondescript white garments 
fluttered and snapped on a clothes-line in the 
rising wind, and some forlorn-looking white 
chickens picked their wary way nearer and 
nearer the kitchen decor. Dora, after some 
ineffectual jerks at the door-bell in front, 
picked her own way to the kitchen door, and 
received a welcome from almost the whole 
family at once. 

There were seven persons in the big, homely 
old kitchen, but to the new-comer they seemed 
more like seventy. The room looked dark and 
hopelessly dirty after her own smart little 
kitchen of white enamel, smoking water 
hissing from the silvered tap, and sunlight 
cheerfully touching the graded copper sauce 
pans. In Margaret’s kitchen the woodwork 
was all dark, and the worn, bare, wooden floor 
was darkened too, by sixty years of hard wear, 
of spilled liquids and spattered grease. Today 
the undraped windows gave an aspect only of 
lowering sky and rattling maple boughs. The 
zinc at the sink was dark and almost black, and 
on one end of the kitchen table a red cloth and 
some scattered dishes suggested that the young 
Sewards had had their last meal there. 


MARGARET SEWARD was a tall woman, 

once handsome, even beautiful, but who 
had faded and changed prematurely inte mid- 
dle age. Her magnificent brown eyes still 
flashed with youth and fire, and her constant, 
eager flow of words was as spontaneous, and at 
times as amusing, as ever, but life, with its hard 
wear and tear, had changed Margaret as inevi- 
tably and far more rapidly, as it had the old 
kitchen. There was gray in the thick, loosely- 
massed hair, there were fine wrinkles radiating 
from the kindly eyes, and Margaret’s whole 
figure, in its cheap cotton gown, showed only 
vanishing indications of what had been youth 
and beauty. 

“Dora Belden! You darling!’? Margaret 
said, drawing her in and kissing her with that 
eager embrace and look of joy that was exactly 
what Dora had been half-consciously awaiting. 
‘Of all horrible slushy days for you to come 
down and visit us! Now all you children— 
Julia, you too; you haven’t coughed today— 
clear out! Your shoes are all dry,” continued 
Margaret briskly, beginning to single small 
overshoes from a mass of confused garments 
near the stove. ‘Help brother, Mary, that’s 
the darling!” 

Dora singled Margaret’s own four children 
from their two visiting friends, because they 
were so pretty. Maggie was tall and thin, and 


Julia was round and sturdy, and Mary boyish | 
and square, but all three girls had dark, tangly | 


curls and their mother’s liquid eyes and white, 
shining smile. Brother, the baby, was dark- 
eyed, too, fat, sober, meekly obeying his brisk 
and capable sisters. 

‘My dear, the Lord inspired you to come 
down here today,” said Margaret, half- 
kneeling with a daughter’s small leg flung 
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across her knee, and jerking on an overshoe as 
she spoke. ‘‘Don’t twist so, Julia dear!—For 
truly, Dora, I am just about at the end of my 
rope. Do you know, we’ve had one thing after 
another in this house since Christmas. My 
old colored woman hasn’t been here even to 
clean. She’s sick—and Clarence—run along 
now, dear, you’re all right!—Clarence has been 
terribly ill.” 

‘*T didn’t know it,’”’ Dora said, concerned. 

““Oh, my dear—lcbar pneumonia! One 
lung, the doctor said, solid.’ Mrs. Seward 
rose to her feet, panting from her exertions, and 
clapped the dried mud from her hands. “‘ Run 
now, the pack of you,’ she commanded. 
‘“*Good-by, Alan. Good-by, Lloyd. Come soon 
again!—Oh, wait! Children, see what Aunt 
Dora’s brought you! Dora, you angel, they 
love it! Chew the almonds well, Brother, like 
Mother’s angel baby. Watch his mittens, 
Magsie, and if his hands get cold, come right 











J 250—Ivory tinted Italian 
pottery comport. 
814 in. high. $20. 


| ree many odd and 

interesting workshops 
of distant lands, new 
wares and old have r- 
rived at Ovington’s. 
These importations, so 
much out of the ordinary, 
offer excellent suggestions 
for presents, but there 
is nothing to prevent your 
using them to enhance the 
beauty of your own home! 


Catalog J showing over 
200 Suggestions, sent on 
your request. 


OVINGTON’S 
“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
314 Fifth Ave,, 

Nr. 32nd St. 
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SOLID BRONZE 


GET ONE at your Hardware or Dept. Store. 
SEGAL LOCKe HDW. CO. 
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A Great Artist Has 
Given New Charm to 
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OR three 

centuries 
Robinson Crusoe 
has remained unsur- 
passed as the story 
of adventure. 


Now in the New 


Wyeth Edition 


16 superb illustrations in color 
have pictured the very soul of 
the shipwrecked Crusoe in 
Daniel Defoe’s immortal story. 


Ce MMMM Mn i Y 


Choicely bound 
and fittingly 
boxed. What a 
gift for young 
and old! 


$5.00 and 
worth it. 


@sinopolitan Book @rporation 
Publishers 


‘wo West 40 th Sureet. New York 
**You can’t go wrong on a Cosmopolitan Book” 





Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for 
everyone anywhere. Plant any time. Old 
favorites and new and rare sorts, 
the cream of the world’s pro- 
ductions. ‘“ Dingee Roses” 
known as the best for 70 years. 
Sate delivery guaranteed any- 
whereinU.S. Write fora copy of 
Our ‘‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1921. It's FREE. 
Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ 
. in natural colors. It’s more than a catalog 
r —'t’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
Leading Rose Growers in America. practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to grow 
them, Edition limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 151, West Grove, Pa. 
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Basy CLOTHES new Onieans 


Keai hanu-made garments, Designed and 








hand-sewed by French needlework artistes. 
Every article a work of art—dainty and ex- 
quisite. Made of the finest materials. 

Like imported garments, but at 
domestic prices. On request will 

show baby caps, coats, skirts, 

dresses, slips, layettes, etc. 

Sizes, Infants to 3 years. 
Get something different for YOUR baby. 
Sent on approval. é 
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in again. And what do you all say to Aunt 
Dora?” 

The opening door let a draft of fresh cold 
air again cross the warm kitchen. The shrill 
chorus of ‘Thank you, Aunt Dora!” died away. 
Margaret came back and sank into a rocker 
near Dora’s chair. 

“Dora, you’re good to look at, you pretty 
thing!” she said. “No, don’t stir. Presently 
ll charge into all this like a machine-gun, 
and it won’t take me a second. But my dear, 
I don’t know where I am sometimes, 1 get so 
tired. My feet are actually sore, at night. 
It’s just been one of those winters when 
everything goes from bad to worse, and worse to 
worser—and so on ad infinitum! But my dear, 
thank God we’re all here, and all well—the 
children perfectly splendid now! Julia started 
it. Let me see, it was just before Christmas, 
and in January I had every one of them in 
bed. And no nurse for love or money. You 
know what it was! And then Clarence! This 
is the eighteenth. One month ago tonight the 
doctor gave him up.” 


“Margaret! I had no idea of it!” 

“Well, 1 had no idea of it myself. It came 
like a thunderbolt. Those things always do. 
You know, as bad luck would have it, 
Clarence—” 

There was an imperceptible hesitation. 
Dora grasped the situation perfectly. There 


was some little manipulation of facts to be 
made in Clarence’s defense. Margaret had 
been shieJding Clarence for twelve years. 
“You see, in April there were changes in the 
office,’? Margaret explained, “and Clarence 
decided—at least it was decided—it was a good 
deal discussed—anyway, Clarence agreed to 
work oncommissicn. Of course there was to be 
a salary, too,” the wife added hastily, ‘but a 
smaller salary, and a very handsome com- 
mission. Well, my dear, then his incipient 
mastoid came along,’* said Margaret, with the 
calm readiness of terms so appalling to those 
unfamiliar with disease, ‘‘and then his brother 
died, and he had a lot to do about that—the 
family is in California, you know—and then 
came this. We were working it out on paper 
last night, and in the ten r.onths that Clarence 
has been on commission he has been working 
exactly seventeen weeks. Well, that’s not 
realiy a fair test, you know. Cf course it 
meant hard times, Dora,” said Margaret 
siinply, ‘and I think that is the worst feature 
of having so much to do. If 1 could spend just 
a little more money, just not to have to patch 
and darn and reheat and hash so eternally.” 


ER wholesome laugh softened the words, 
and jumping up with ‘an aimost girlish 
briskness, she began to straighten rather than 
to clear the table. 
“T’ve had to do things this winter that I 
never did before,” she said with her cheerful 


vigor. ‘‘We’ve had almost all our meals out 
here. We have /ad to. The dining-room is a 


perfect barn, and if 1 could afford to heat it, 
which 1 can’t, I couldn’t do the actual work of 
keeping the furnace going all the time. This 
fire never goes out, and just after Christmas | 
moved the whole family downstairs—the halls 
are like ice-boxes, and the bedrooms are 
And here in the big room 
—the old sitting-room—I have an air-tight 
stove that warms the whole place in five 
minutes. It’s not an ideal solution, of course, 


| and just as soon as warm weather comes 


we'll spread out again, but it does save me so 
much now! I began it—there’s a - towel 
behind you there, dear, but you really dcen’t 
have to help me, there’s just a handful here!—I 
began it when Magsie was ill, moved her down 
and stayed down here with her, and it was so 
convenient, getting the breakfast fire started 
and being near her when she called, that later 
on we all came down! So that gives me only 
three rooms and the bathroom, and I keep an 
oil stove up there. 

“And 1 did another thing, too,’”’ laughed 
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Margaret, wiping down the old sink-boards 
“Early in January I took some of what little 
money we had, and I bought a barrel of sugar 
and four sacks of flour, and salt, and—et 
me see!—oh, beans, and rice. We’ve prac. 
tically lived on those, with our cwn eggs 
and potatoes and onions, for seven weeks! 
I’ve spent,” said Margaret, thoughtfully 
eying the ceiling for concentration, “Dye 
spent less than sixteen dollars this month—for 
everything—except the rent, of course.” 

Dora listened, exclaimed, smiled, or sighed 
sympathetically, but her heart was sick at the 
ugliness of it all. Margaret’s once pretty hands 
so scarred and hardened, her pretty hair 
graying, her pretty children eating their meals 
in a decaying old kitchen, their little sweaters 
reveling and their little boots scuffed at the 
toes. She looked about at the stained walls, 
Everything was worn and old. The saucepans 
had been burned and scraped a_ thousand 
times, Margaret’s big checked apron was limp 
with age, the wood was gone from the kettle 
handle, and the broom was but a tough root of 
its old self. 

She remembered Margaret a dashing and 
beautiful girl, full of confidence and hope and 
promise, engaged to a well-to-do man and—to 
the eyes of the ten-years-younger Dora, at 
least—stepping into a life of ease and delight, 
What crises Margaret had weathered since 
then! What changes, down—down—down, 
frcm one shabby makeshift to another. Every 
one knew it was not Margaret’s fault, that 
child-bearing and maternal cares and uncertain 
income must inevitably conquer her. But she 
had been so brave, so exceptionally fit for the 
struggle! 


4 NOW, I’m planning three separate things,” 
she was saying with her irrepressible 

vitality. ‘These years have been a struggle. 
Admitted, but they’ve past. The children are 
getting more helpful every day. And if I can 
persuade old Robinson to have this place made 
into four roomy apartments, what I was think- 
ing was that 1 cculd rent them and keep them 
in order fcr him—TI could even rent them fur 
nished; we have more than enough furniture!— 
and so make, say, sixty dcllars a month on the 
three—and you know that would be well worth 
while, Dora, these hard times! But, if Doctor 
Hansen isn’t se tisfied with Clarence’s ]ungs,— 
he said he could tell in another month—then 
we'll have to go West, pride or no pride! You 
see, there was a little congestion there, and it 
hangs on.” 

“It worries you, Margaret!” 

Dora’s tone of rich sympathy brought the 
sudden tears to the other woman’s eyes. 

“Oh, Dora!” she faltered with suddenly 
trembling lips. And in a whisper she added, 
“T thought I was going to lose him!” 

Suddenly she sat down at the end of the 
table, and put her hands over her face, and 
began to cry. “He was so patient,” she 
sobbed. ‘All the time he was so desperately 
sick he thought of nothing but me and the 
children. He always does. Nobody knows— 
nobody kxows what Clarence is! They think 
because he doesn’t make 2 million dollars 4 
minute, he’s a failure! Oh, yes, they do, 
Dora. I know it! But they don’t know—they 
don’t know what I dc. They don’t know that 
his wife never had an ugly look or a cold word 
from him, and that his children are fighting 
for his lap every minute of the time he’s home, 
like a lot of little chickens—! 1’m a fool to 


cry,” added Margaret, wiping her eyes, and 
smiling at Dora with reddened lids, ut 


ashamed, “but I’m—I’m so worried about 
him! This morning, when he went off for the 
first time, so sweetly, in his horrid old coat, 
looking sort of feeble and white, after six weeks 
in the house—well, it just tore my heart out! 

“Rut, Margaret, if you went tc California to 





the Santa Clara ranch, woule’t it be a won § 


derful change for you all?” 
Margaret, now finishing her operations at 
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Ask for A. P.W. Satin Tissue, 
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A typical A. P, W. QUALITY PRODUCTS window trim 





Take One 


The “Take One” Counter 
Stand that you will find in- 
side the store contains FREE 
Folders to enable you to choose 
just the type of paper you 
prefer—BEFORE you buy. 





He’s a Dependable Dealer 


The Dealer 
display during January sells 


in your town 


Ten thousand s:iected dealers in the United States are 
carrying and featuring the A. P. W. brands of Toilet Paper 
that NEVER vary in Quality. You always get full value 


for your money when you buy— 


APW QUALITY 
per PRODUCTS 


PAPER 

We make five different types of paper (see illustration) so that you may 
be sure of having exactly the kind you prefer. T he brands differ in weight, 
texture and size of sheet, but they are all the very finest quality of paper 
we know how to produce from clean, new materials in a light, airy, sani- 
tary factory—all are truly QUALITY PRODUCTS. 

Despite the increase in cost of everything that goes into the making of paper the A. P. W. 
QUAL ITY PRODUCTS are still FULL-VALUE packages- —there has been no let-down 


in quality—no short count packages—no reduction in size of sheet. Good dealers know 
this—recommend A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS, even though there are other papers, 
seemingly as good, that sell for less money. 

If your dealer cannot supply you give us his name and yours and we will m ail you the 

A. P. W. Folder and samples together with the name of our nearest Agency. 


* A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 14, Albany, N. Y. 
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The A.P.W. QUALITY 
PRODUCTS are 


A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE 


Light but firm—the finest tissue we 
know how to make. Comes in a 

2500 sheet roll that saves the trouble 
of Srequent replacement, 


PURE WHITE 


is the rich quality white-as-snow 
Japanese crepe, wrapped in sani- 
tary protecting sheet. 


CROSS CUT 


the quality medium weight tissue. 
Heavier than Satin Tissue—ab- 
solutely sanitary. 


FORT ORANGE 


similar to Cross Cut— sheets a little 
smaller and lighter in color—quality 
paper—perfectly soluble in water. 


ONLIWON 


the quality package of folded sheets 
served autom utrcally from attractive 
cabinet that protects it from dust 
ind germs, prevents waste and 
our bathroom sittings 
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Will you put it off 
another year? 


cA NEW RESOLVE. What better time than now to turn over 
the new leaf—and forget the worries of expensive and unsatisfactory 
coffee-making? How many times have you thought: “I must in- 
vestigate FAUST INSTANT to see whether it really does what 
they claim for it”? 


Try FAUST INSTANT now to start the new year. Put half a 


COFFEE ; i 

inh - nen, se teaspoonful of the coffee powder into a cup of boiling water. See 
Medium, - - 60 cups, - 15 how convenient, how easy, how really satisfactory it is. 

Family, - - 120 cups, - 1.40 ‘ , . 

ux - - 480 aN - 475 Then drink this coffee. Offer it to the family. You are sure to 

like it. Its flavor is famous. 
TEA 
Standard, - - 100 cups, - - $0.40 And just think of the saving. And the emancipation from a messy 


Medium, -- 200 cups, - - .75 
Family, --- 400 cups, - - 1.40 


Hotel, --- 1600 cups, -- 4.75 Then try FAUST INSTANT TEA. You prepare it the same way § 
—except that only an eighth teaspoonful of the soluble powder is 
necessary for each cup. 


pot and wasted grounds. 


Department 2, C. F. Blanke Sales Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Distributors of Faust Coffee and Tea, 
Faust Chile Powder, and the other C. F. Blanke Tea @ Coffee Co. products. 


FAUST INSTAN 


COFFEE 4*° TEA 
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Bluebeard’s Closet 


the sink, paused to consider. ‘Well, yes, in a 
way it would, of course. As far as the children 
and I are concerned, it would be ideal! But 
you see, in the first place, I don’t like to 
frighten Clarence about his lungs, and in the 
second, there’s no future in it for him. How- 
ever,” finished Margaret sensibly, “he was 
coughing badly last night, and if Dr. Hansen 
advises it, we most assuredly will go. One way 
or another, we’ll pull out of all this splendidly— 
you'll see!” 

“You’re a wonder!”’ Margaret said an hour 
later, when Shirley, and babies in general, 
and Lucie, and divorces in general, had been 
discussed, and she was leaving. 

“] don’t see it,’? Margaret answered gaily. 
“]’m nota wonder, but I have the best husband 
and the most helpful, good children in the 
world, and while God spares us all to each 
other—”’ 

“T say you’re a wonder!” Dora persisted 
firmly with a final kiss. And after her, in the 
waning, dismal twilight of the dreary street, 
she heard Margaret’s laughter and her encour- 


9) 


aging, ‘Well, go on thinking so! 


T was dark when she reached the orderly 

beauty of her own rooms and settled her- 
self for a lazy hour before dinner, beside the 
snapping wood fire. Dora felt tired in soul and 
body. She refused tea, and refused lights. 
She would have an early dinner and get into 
bed before nine. 

Louise went out on some errands; the house 
—the street—were oddly still. 

Violets had come from Kendrick, of course— 
and with them a card that Dora read, and kept 
in her hand, as she sank into a big chair, to 
read again. The words had the sound of his 
voice: 

“The telegram you outlined has been 
ringing in my head all day. You don’t know 
how I want it—and my wife.” 

Her thoughts wandered erratically, but they 
were all of marriage. She thought of Lucie, 
agonizing for the son whose heart should have 
been all her own, fated perhaps to see his 
allegiance transferred tittle by little to his 
father. 

Margaret, on the other hand. Margaret 
was not repenting her bargain—far from it. 
But what a life Margaret’s was; what a 
constant struggle! 

And then there was little, frail, happy 
Shirley, fighting for her life this morning, 
struggling and smothering in that group of 
concerned people who loved her, who wanted 
to help her. 

Dora’s thoughts had gone to Shirley a 
hundred times today. She had dreaded the 
news that the hours might be bringing steadily 
nearer her — Shirley sinking, Shirley dead, 
perhaps silent and at peace at last. Women 
did die so. 

In the warm firelight she shuddered and 
reached reluctantly for the telephone. It rang 
violently as she touched it. 

lt was some seconds before Dora recognized 
the buoyant, happy tones that reached her 
as those of Mrs. Madison’s voice. 

“Hello, Auntie Dora! I’m talking for a 
young man who’s been trying very hard to 
get you on the telephone today. I want you 
to know that Mr. Thomas Gordon Holmes, 
Junior, has come to town!” 

“Mrs. Madison!’ Dora gasped. ‘Oh, 1 am 
so thankful—Oh, 1 am so relieved! And how 
is Shirley?” 

“Oh, Shirley's perfectly splendid, bless her 
heart! And happy! She's been asleep all 
afternoon, and she had some tea, and she’s 
just about the prettiest thing you ever looked 
at. And Tom—! Well, you never saw any- 
thing like it! 1 don’t believe he’d ever had 
a tiny baby in his arms before. He looked 
absolutely terrified. Well, if you knew how 
relieved —’? 

“Tam, too!” Dora interrupted the happy 
flood. “This morning—of course I knew you 


were all terribly worried—I knew things were 
going wrong—” 

“Well, that’s the wretched time, just at the 
end,” laughed the new-made grandmother 
cheerfully. ‘But my dear, I can tell you I 
had a very much worse time with the young 
lady herself twenty-five years ago! Now do 
come in and see us, Dora. We’re just dying to 
show off our new socks and the gold pins our 
Aunty sent us.” 

Dora sank back into her chair, when the 
conversation was over, and stared thoughtfully 
at the fire. Shirley with a son, with nothing to 
do but get well and rejoice! And perhaps in a 
few years Shirley would be in a shabby, big 
barn of a house in Flushing—Margaret had 
started life as happily. Or perhaps in a few 
more years Shirley would be living on Park 
Avenue in New York and Tom in Boston, and 
this sacred day of pain and joy blotted out in 
coldness and distrust! 

There was a stir in the hall. Louise, with 
snow upon her hat and collar, came in. The 
rosy old French peasant was beaming. 

“Did you send my wire, Louise?”’ 

“But yes, Mam’selle, I did surely. I lose the 
papier, but I find heem parfaitement!’’ said 
Louise triumphantly. 

Dora flushed and laughed. 
say? Just what I wrote?” 

Louise struck an attitude and waved the 
damp scrap of paper in the air with a black 
cotton glove. “M’sieu Kendrick Hutchinson,” 
she read, “the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadel- 
phia. All arrangements made for immediate 
acceptance of your suggestion. Can sail 
at time stipulated. Return at once. D. 
Belden.” 


“What did you 


$ ABSOLUTELY correct!” Dora approved 

with an unsteady laugh. “And that tells 
you about it too. Iam going to South America, 
and I want you to stay here and keep Barnaby. 
I’ve been thinking about it all day, and I am 
sure it is the wise thing to do!” 

“) ’ave been married twice, me,” 
said sentimentally. 

“Twice!” 

“But they are both bad men,” Louise stated 
simply. 

“Both dead?” 

“T do not know, Mam’selle. 
away.” 

Louise, drawing the chain that lighted a 
soft-toned lamp, added some casual details. 
Henri had been intoxicated all the time, and 
Raoul, alas, had hated home and domes- 
ticity and loved nothing but the streets 
and the wild life. Henri was a fool, and 
Raoul, alas,a villain. But Henri had danced 
of the most exquisite, and Raoul had been 
like a god— 

Dora did not hear her. She was thinking 
of the little wire flying through the wet, 
dark night, to be spattered with snow and 
crushed by a _ boy’s wet, careless hend. 
They would page “Mr. Hutchinson! Mr. 
Hutchinson!” and Ken would look up from a 
magazine, from the man with whom he was 
talking— 

Ecstasy enveloped her. He would be so 
happy. He would come flying to her, but 
fist there would be an answering wire. And 
she knew that she would keep that wire all her 
life, and show it to him sometimes, when they 
were browsing over their memories, gloating 
over the happy years together. He would be 
with her tomorrow night; they would dine 
before the fire, push the table aside, and sit here 
talking—talking—talking 

Tears made arrows and stars of the firelight. 
Louise had gone away; was probably asleep. 
Dora stood up and took her mother’s picture 
in her hands and looked earnestly into the plain 
and lovely face. 

“Mother,” said she aloud, “I 
you would be glad. I—I think I am very 
glad. I think—it must be wonderful to be 
married!” 


Louise 


They go 
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You cut an apple 


—just when you are ready to eat it. 
You keep in its juices and flavor until 
the very last moment. 

Then, why not do the same with cof- 
fee? Instead of buying ready-ground 
coffee at the store, buy the coffee beans 
and grind them yourself. You'll get 
better coffee from the same coffee. 

With an Arcade Crystal Coffee Mili 
you can grind your own coffee— 
just when you need it and just 
as coarse or fine as you want it. 


Your dealer can supply you 
with one. Write for folder 
“How to make coffee’. 


Arcade Manufacturing Co. 
Freeport, Ill., U. S. A. 


ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE * MILL 
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Won’t scratch or wear the most 
delicate surface. The thinner the 
plating the greater the need of 


Electro-Silicon 


When it becomes tarnished apply 
a small quantity lightly and the 
original polish is restored. It 
simply removes the tarnish not 
the plating. 
Electro-Silicon can be had either 
in Cream or Powder form 
10c. size, Powder, 
10 and 25c. sizes, Cream. 
Send address for Free Sample. 
At Grocers or Druggists. 


ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
30 Cliff St., New York City ZE 
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Let us find the right school for you. Are you 
Schools looking for a boy’s school, girl’s sehool or vo- 


cational school? Send us full information as to age of 

rospective student, locality desired and charge you have 

n mind and we will put such schools in touch with ypu. 
G Housekeeping School Department, 

119 West 40th Street New York City 


ISALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 
B. L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Trees — Plants — Vines 


for sale at producer's prices. High 
quality. True to Name. 41 years’ ex- 
perience at your service. Free cata- 
log. No salesmen. Green's Nursery 
Co., Box 119, Wall St., Rochester, N. ¥. 


CANDY—ALL KINDS 


Learn how to make it in your own home. My book 
teaches you how. My recipes are absolutely reliable, 
failure is impossible. For particulars write Margery A. 
Ricker, P. O. Box 458, Lynbrook, Long Island, N. Y- 
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Federal pictured the oscillating washing action 
| Features of the Federal Electric Washer—the smooth 
1. Beauty and dura- || maple tumbler suspended in a tub of soapy 
| 2% Phe oscillating | water, rocks the clothes back and forth, up 
ao C4 ° ° ° 
action. (Wave-like and down, in a surfy, wave-like swirl of suds. 
si the aint settles in ; — — 
i iiaasioaaias This double action “wave-like 
5. Absolutely safe— . ° . “ ” 
all moving parts | washing principle “flushes” every pat- 
Bie ee ticle of dirt from the fabrics without wear or 
me Eh tear on the clothes. The tumbler obligingly 
: tywemgerreleane, | stops with the opening on top. No metal 
: wringer contra touches the clothes. 
ee 
. Clutch to start anc ‘ 
 stonwashing. | All metal construction! Grav- 
Tee ity dirt groove! Blue and white baked 
12, Oversizemotor, || enameled finish! Roto-Phorswingingwringer! 
— 67 Write: for illustrated booklet and name of 
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local dealer today. Easy payments if desired. 






Gast Federal Electric Company 


g If you have chil- Federal Sign System (Electric) 


dren in your 8730 SOUTH STATE ST. CHICAGO 


: vad 
home, let us sen 91 New Montgomery St. 627-649 West 43rd St. 


prec ae daan SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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Branches in all large cities 






























As Boston Bakes ’Em 
(Continued from page 62) 
the bottom of the bean-pot. Put the beans in 


the pot and bury the rest of the pork, so that 
just the rind is exposed. Mix together one- 


| half teaspoonful of mustard, two teaspoon- 





fuls of salt, one-fourth cupful of molasses, and 
one cupful of boiling water, and pour over the 
beans. Then add sufficient water to cover 
them. Cover the bean-pot and bake as pre- 
viously directed, for three hours. At the 
end of this time add three-fourths cupful of 
Chili Sauce, replace the cover, and continue 
the cooking for three hours longer, uncovering 
for the last half-hour to brown the pork. 

Baked Beans with Corn suggests a tasty 
combination. Pick over one pint of pea or 
kidney beans, wash, cover with cold water, and 
soak overnight. Drain, add one-half tea- 
spoonful of baking soda, cover with cold 
water, and simmer until tender. Drain and 
blanch with cold water. Cut one-fourth pound 
of bacon into cubes and add to the beans to- 
gether with two tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, and one cupful of boiling water. 
Put in the bean-pot and cover with boiling 
water. Bake for six hours, adding boiling 
water as needed. One hour before removing 
the beans from the oven add two cupfuls of 
fresh corn seasoned to taste. If canned corn 
is used, season and add one-half hour before 
serving. 


Beans with Tomato Sauce 


To many, the flavor of tomato with baked 
beans is very pleasing. Frijoli beans are 
particularly good prepared in this manner. 
Prepare one pint of beans in the usual 
manner, soaking, parboiling, and blanching 
them. Pour boiling water over one-fourth 
pound of fat salt pork and scrape the rind 
until white. Then cut into narrow strips just 
through the rind. Put the beans in the bean- 
pot and bury the pork in them so that only 
the rind is exposed. Mix together two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, three tablespoonfuls of 
molasses, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and one cupful of boiling water. Add suf- 
ficient more boiling water to cover the beans. 
and bake as previously directed, for six hours, 
adding boiling water as needed. One hour 
before serving add a tomato sauce made 
in the following manner: Cook together 
one cupful of canned tomatoes, one onion 
sliced thin, one-half teaspoonful salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful pepper, one bay-leaf, and 
one clove.’ Add two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and one tablespoonful of flour which has been 
mixed with two tablespoonfuls of water. Cook 
the sauce until thick, then strain. Add this 
sauce to the beans one hour before removing 
them from the oven. If you prefer the flavor 
of unstrained tomatoes in baked beans, soak, 
parboil and blanch the beans as above. Place 
two small onions in the bottom of the bean- 
pot, then add the beans, salt pork and season- 
ings. After the beans have baked three 
hours, add one and one-half cupfuls of canned 
tomatoes, well seasoned. Continue baking 
three hours longer, uncovering the pot the 
last half-hour. 

For those who do not care for the flavor of 
salt pork, try suet instead. Use the standard 
recipe for Boston Baked Beans, allowing one- 
half pound of suet in place of the amount of 
salt pork given and increasing the salt to three 
teaspoonfuls. Score the suet and bury in 
the beans. Or use one-half pound of sliced 
ham instead of the salt pork. 

When serving baked beans as the main dish 
of the meal, select carefully suitable dishes 
| for the rest of the menu. Dried beans are rich 
in protein and starch, but contain little fat 
in proportion. It is for this reason that salt 
pork, bacon, suet, or ham is added to the 
baked beans during the cooking to supply more 
fat. Salads of crisp lettuce combined with 





greens, tomatoes, or beets, and a desert of fruit, 
| raw or cooked, serve nicely with baked beans. 
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Excelo is the dependable ally of the re- 
sourceful housewife. Always ready—just 
a matter of a few minutes to add a glass 
of water—and mix. Then a few more 
minutes for baking. And of course—the 
one inevitable resu lt—a perfect cake, one 
you’ll be proud tc serve on any occasion. 














* 





EXCELO was the first 
cake mixture which con- 
tained all ingredients for 
a white, a chocolate or 
a devi!l’s food cake—an 
original Gatlin product. 







When unexpected guests arrive, the first 
thought is Excelo. The quality of Excelo 
ingredients and the scientific mixing 
have made Excelo fail-proof. There 
are four flavours—white, light, fluffy 
Lemon and Vanilla—rich, creamy choco- 
late and luscious spiced Devil’s Food. 


Grocers everywhere are supplying the demand for Excelo. 


E. C. GATLIN COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 
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CAKE MIXTURE 
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she showed up badly. Under the lawyer’s 


sharp drive she went to pieces. 

“JT don’t know that I can give him any- 
thing,’’ she sobbed, “but I want him, judge 
I want him.” 

“Tsn’t that selfishness?”’ 
Coltons asked. 

“T don’t know what it is,” she cried. 
“T only know that I’m sorry I gave up my 
baby, and I want him back.” 

“Can you keep him well-fed and well- 
clothed?” he pursued her. ‘‘Can you see that 
he’s cared for, if he’s sick? Can you promise 
him a good education? Can you equip him to 
fight the battle of life? Can you send him out 
into the world ready for its wars? What can 
you do for him?” 

“*T don’t know,” she s said helplessly. 

“Excused,” he snapped, looking triump h- 
antly toward where Mrs. Colton sat beside the 
nurse who held the baby. 


the man for the 


Annie 


N the pause of his visil le succcss 
Then 


Barry stumbled back to ker place. 
Bernard Devry arose, scanning the room 

‘Margaret Carnohan,” he said, and with a 
last touch upon my shoulder Maggie left me, 
picking her way toward the witness stand. 

For a moment she stood as rigid and domi- 
nant as a statue to Justice, as she held up her 
hand to take the oath. I could see Paul 
Morley swing round in his chair to watch her, 
and I think that he must have remembered her 
service in the house of his childhood, for he 
gave her more than passing scrutiny. She did 
not look at him, however—held back, I 
thought, by some idea that she should not 
give him recognition lest it pervert the practise 
of the law—but stared down at Bernard 
Devry. 

All through the years that Maggie had 
worked for the Devrys I had heard her tell of 
Bernard’s legal prowess. To her, long before 
he had attained the reputation of being the 
greatest lawyer west of the Alleghanies, he 
was the final authority on all things in law. 
She would have doubted the authenticity cf 
the Ten Commandments, I believe, had he 
questioned them. I had never seen him in 
action before, and I had been bitterly disap- 
pointed by his method of handling the Coltons 
and Annie; but when he turned to Magcie, | 
realized instinctively that he had staked his 
case upon her. With what she would say it 
would stand or fall. Upon her, and upon no 
one else, depended whether or not Annie 
Barry would ever again hold little Martin in 
her arms. As if she knew the importance of 
her every word and look, she sat in mag 
nificent self-control, all hesitations ‘and trem- 
blings gone as she looked forward. So fraught 
with drama was her pride that, watching her, 
I forgot Paul Morley. For she was going to 
fight to the last ditch for something greater 
than herself, something that she believed 
utterly, irrevocably right, and my soul went 
out to stand back of her as the battle began. 

“Your name?” Bernard Devry asked. 

**Margaret Carnohan” 

““Vour age?” 

“Fifty-seven years.” 

“Where were you born?”’ 
“In County Limerick, Ireland.’’ 
“How old were you when you 
the United States?” : 
ighteen.”’ 
=e Ves.” 
“Were you married then?” 
“No, I married two years later.’ 
‘And your husband died some few years 
later?” : 
“Three years 2fterward.”’ 
Somehow, with words for brushes, she was 
painting a picture that every one who lis‘ened 
to hcr could see, the portrait of an immigrant 


came to 
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(Continued from page 16) 


girl daring the storms of the Atlantic and the 
perils of a lend unknown to her to find the 


adventure we call life. I knew, as I heard 
her and as I had not known through the years 
I had seen her in my grandmother’s house, the 
bravery of her journeying to this land of ours, 
but I was to know more as she went on, 
answering Bernard Devry’s casual queries. 

“You had children, Mrs. Carnohan?” 

‘Two.” 

“Your husband died suddenly?” 

““Of fever.” 

“What did you do when he died?” 

“T went to work.” 

‘“* At housework?”’ 

Ves. si.” 

“You had the children with you?” 

“T had.” 

“And you kept them?” 

“T kept one—Annie,” 

“And the other?” 

For the first time her gaze on Bernard 
Devry wavered. Her hands clutched the arms 
of the chair, and she leaned forward. “Will 
you let me tell the story my own way?’’ It 
was a command rather than a plea. 

Devry looked at her so searchingly that I 
grew sure she had run from the track of his 
planning. Then he thrust down his hands in 
his pockets. “Tell it,” he said. 

“Object,” snarled the lawyer for the Coltons. 

“Objection overruled,” Paul Morley said. 

Bernard Devry went back to the table and 
dropped his head between his hands, while he 
watched Maggie Carnchan with the look of a 
dramatist who sees a curtain rising upon a 
play that he begins to believe has been re- 
written out of his sketch. The other lawyer 
stood, aggressively vigilant. Paul Morley 
sank down in his great chair, looking at the 
witness in a way that I knew so well in him, 
giving her the surface of his mind only. Mrs. 
Colton took little Martin from the nurse, and 
I heard Annie’s sobbing. The bailiff rapped, 
and the room fell into quiet as Maggie Carno- 
han began her tale. 

Slewly, as if she groped her way through 
a fog of theught to the center of the story, 
she spoke. ‘I had no people at all in this 
country, she said, “and the folk at home 
were poorer than I was. My husband, 
Michael Carnohan, was a good man, a God- 
fearing man, but he hadn’t time to save any 
more than it took to pay the doctor and pay 
for Christian burial. The day after he died 
I had exactly seventy-one cents in the 
world.” 

‘‘Trrelevant,”’ snapped the Colton’s lawyer. 

“It is relevant,” said Bernard Devry. 
“This woman’s experience is the basis of her 
daughter’s action.” 


O on,” said Paul Morley to her, and the 
tone of his voice told me that Maggie 
Carnohan had won his attention, at least. 

‘There were not many kinds of work for 
women in those days,” she said. ‘‘There was 
washing and there was housework for the likes 
of me. I started washing so that I could have 
the children. I couldn’t stand it. I took sick 
on Michaelmas Day, and I was in the hospital 
for four weeks. A neighbor woman took care 
of the children. 

‘When I came out, I knew that I couldn’t 
go back to washing, but I knew that I couldn’t 
keep them while I worked out. I tried to do 
it, though, by paying a little board to the 
neighbor for her care of the two of them. It 
was hard—not the paying, for I wouldn’t have 
begrudged every cent I had, but the knowing 
that they weren’t getting what they should. 

“Tt wasn’t long before the woman who was 
caring for them told me that a lady had seen 
little Michael playing on the street and asked 
about the child. When she heard that his 
father was dead and his mother was boarding 
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him out, she asked if I would give him to her 
for adoption. I said I would not. Then she 
came to see me. 

“‘T can see her yet,” Maggie Carnohan con- 
tinued, “sitting before me in the kitchen 
where she found me, telling me that she and her 
husband could do better for my boy than [ could 
ever dream of doing.’”’ She flashed a look at 
Mrs. Cclton that convicted her of similar per- 
suasion to Annie, and Mrs. Colton drew the 
baby tighter to her breast. “She said they 
were rich and I was poor; they had education 
and I had none; they had position and I had 
nothing. She said they would raise Michael 
as if he were their own son, they would give 
him a chance with the best in the land, he 
would never want for anything, and he would 
grow up into a fine man we would all be proud 
of. ‘What can you do for him?’ she asked me, 
and like Annie there, I said that I could do 
nothing. 


“TH: AT night I went to the children. They 
were sleeping in the attic of the little 
house next door to the one where I'd once 
heen happy. For the first time I saw how poor 
it was, and how hopeless it seemed, but some- 
thing in me said, ‘Don’t give up!’ I didn't, 
then. For days and weeks I held on, refusing 
to let her have my child. Then there came a 
typhoid plague through the neighborhood. 
Child after child came down with it, and child 
after child died. Nothing but God’s mercy 
saved mine, but I thought it was a warning. 
One night, while I prayed that they might be 
spared, I saw I was selfish, and I told God that 
if Michael did not take the fever, I would give 
him to the folk who could take him out of the 
plague-ridden place, and find some way to 
change Annie from it. 

“When I knew they'd been spared, I took 
the boy to the woman who wanted him. It 
was a fine house she lived in, a house of many 
rooms and with a high-walled garden where a 
little boy like Michael could be very happy. 
I remember how the roses were blooming on 
the day when I led him down the bricked walk 
to the door. ‘Sweet, sweet!’ he kept saying, 
and reaching for them, and I was thinking 
how grateful I ought to be that my child was 
to live in such beauty instead of the misery 
that was all I could give him.” 

“Was that—in this city?” Paul 
asked, leaning over toward Maggie 
nohan. 

She gave him a swift look. “It was here,” 
she said, “but it was a different city then. 
There was many and many a garden with a 
wall around it.” 

“Go on,” he said. 

“T left him there,” she told. “I promised 
them I would not claim him for my child, and 
I kept my promise. But it’s because of that 
promise that I’m here today. For through 
these years and years—more than thirty of 
them it is—I’ve come to see that I did 
wrong, and I want to spare my daughter from 
what I suffered and her son from what my 
son has borne.” 

“Will you—?” Bernard Devry began, but 
Paul Morley intercepted his query. 

“Do you mean,” he asked her, 
did your son a wrong?” 

“\ great and grievous wrong it was,” she 
said, but she did not look at him as she spoke. 

‘There was a time when I thought it was for 
the best. I pictured him happy. But the 
longing to see him grew and grew until I could 
stand it no longer. The woman who had taken 
him was away from home. Her husband had 
never seen me. I heard they wanted a servant, 
and I went to the house. The housekeeper 
engaged me. 

‘Through that winter I was with my boy. 
I saw how he lived. He had all the comforts of 
life. He was being trained for college. He 
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ROSE LORENZ 


ESS than a year ago, my sister made 
all my clothes. I had taken a 
commercial course and secured a 
position as stenographer in a Des Moines 
business office. Besides working eight 
hours every day but Sunday, I taught 
four evenings a week in night school. 
I had never learned to do any but the 
simplest kind of sewing. And ready- 
made coats, suits and dresses such as I 
wanted cost a great deal more than I 
could afford. 

In the early months of 1920, my sis- 
ter’s health became so poor the doctors 
insisted that she go away from home 
to rest and recuperate. Her absence, of 
course, increased my responsibilities at 
home and I could not imagine what I 
would do about clothes—as professional 
dressmakers were a luxury I could not 
afford and my wardrobe was practically 
exhausted. 

I finally decided to try and make some 
dresses myself. But I knew so little 
about sewing that the three or four 
simple ones I made all looked alike. 
Other people noticed it, too, 
for one day my chum asked 
me why I didn’t sometime 
get a pattern with a differ- 
ent style. 

Then—just when I was 
almost discouraged—I read 
the story of the Woman’s 
Institute in a fashion maga- 
zine I had bought in the 
hope of getting some ideas 
about clothes. It seemed al- 
most too good to be true— 
that I could keep my posi- 
tion, do my work at home 
and still learn in spare time, 
at my own convenience, by 
correspondence and home-study how to 
make just the kind of dresses, suits, 
coats and hats I had always wanted. 

But I wrote the Institute and asked 
for full information. And when I found 
that thousands and thousands of other 
women and girls had solved their clothes 
problems through this great school, I 
made up my mind that I, too, could do 
it. So I joined the Institute and took 
up the complete course in Dressmaking 
and Millinery. 


When my first lesson came, I seized 
it and ran up to my room to devour its 
contents undisturbed. What a delight- 
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HOW I SAVED $67 
ON ONE DRESS 


A personal experience 


By Rose Lorenz, 1145 Twenty-third St., Des Moines, Iowa 


fully fascinating way to study! Before 
I had read three pages I learned things 
I never knew before. The language was 
so simple anyone could understand it 
perfectly and the illustrations were 
simply marvelous! 

I soon began making blouses, skirts 
and house dresses. And now, after only 
a few lessons, I have just finished what 
I call my masterpiece. I saw a dress in 
one of the large department stores here 
marked $85.00. Of course, I could not 
afford to buy it, so I decided to get the 
materials and copy it. I studied the 
dress carefully, then I came back to the 
office and wrote a description, making 
a sketch and all. The next day I went 
back and studied it again until I had 
every detai’ worked out in my mind. I 
then got a foundation dress pattern and 
— that pattern cut a pattern for the 

ress. 


Then I measured up the amount of 
material necessary and bought it. The 
other day I finished my dress and it 
couldn’t be more like the original. I 
have copied it to the smallest detail. 


Now the wonderful part of it is that 
by careful buying, I got a splendid piece 
of serge for $4.95 a yard, which made 
the actual cost of the dress as follows: 
Materials, $14.85, bright colored yarn 
for trimming, $2.13, findings, $.95, mak- 
ing a total of $17.93 for the dress which 
is an exact duplicate of the $85.00 orig- 
inal. In just this one garment I have 
saved more than the cost of my entire 
dressmaking course. 

And here is another point. Because 
I made this dress myself, it enabled me 
to buy a beautiful hat and gloves to go 
with it. If I had bought the dress at 

the store, I would have had 
to wear my last year’s hat 
and no gloves for I believe 
in paying for one thing be- 
fore I buy another. 

Everyone who sees this 
dress admires it, for it is so 
much prettier and more be- 
coming than the dresses I 
have been wearing. 

Long live the Woman’s 
Institute! I have never been 
happier than I am now, for 
I know that I can be as well 
dressed as anyone! 


This actual experience of 
Miss Lorenz, told in her own words, is 
not unusual. More than 75,000 women 
and girls, in city, town, and country, 
have proved that you can easily and 
quickly learn, through the Woman’s 
Institute, in your own home, during 
spare time, to make stylish, becoming 
clothes and hats for yourself, your fam- 
ily and others, at less than half their 
usual cost. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail. And it is no disadvantage if 
you are employed during the day or 
have household duties that occupy most 
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of your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as 
you desire and just whenever it is con- 
venient. 

‘The Institute’s courses are practical, 
fascinating and complete. They begin 
with the very simplest stitches and 
seams, taking nothing for granted, and 
proceed by logical steps until you can 
design and completely make even the 
most elaborate coats and suits. 

Every step is explained fully. You 
learn how to design your ewn patterns 
or use tissue-paper patterns, and how 
Le ae fit and finish garments of all 

inds. 


You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress — what colors and fabrics are 
most appropriate for different types of 
women, how to design and create orig- 
inal dresses, how to copy garments you 
see in shop windows, on the street or in 
fashion magazines, or how to adapt and 
combine features that make clothes dis- 
tinctively becoming. 

The Institute’s courses are so com- 
plete that hundreds of studenis have, 
with absolutely no other preparation, 
opened up shops of their own and enjoy 
large incomes and independence as pro- 
fessional dressmakers or milliners. 

It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card or the convenient coupon be- 
low and you will receive—without obli- 
gation—the full story of this great 
school that has brought the happiness 
of having dainty, becoming clothes, sav- 
ings almost too good to be true and the 
joy of being independent in a successful 
business to women and girls all over the 


world. ——_——_ 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-N, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


| Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking ~ Cooking 


Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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Drome 


Cocoanut 


OLIDAY candies and 

cookies for the family table 
or for gift baskets—are unsur- 
passed in goodness when made 
with Dromedary Cocoanut. 


Many other dishes are very 
easily and successfully made 
with Dromedary. It is ready 
for instant use—fresh and de- 
licious—just as if you had 
grated it yourself—yet you take 
none of the time and bother 
that hand-grating requires. 


More than this, fresh-keeping 


The 
Dept. A 


CHILDREN as well as grown- 
ups will have an added treat if 
your home-made confections 
contain Dromedary Cocoanut. 
Make your holiday goodies better 
by adding the wholesome good- 
ness of Dromedary Cocoanut. 


January 1921 Good Housekeeping 


Dromedary Cocoanut gives 
you that rich, natura) flavor 
which is rivaled only by afresh 
cocoanut. Use as much as. you 
need, and the remainder will 
keep fresh and full-flavored in 
the ‘‘Ever-Sealed”’ box till the 
last shred is used. 


New recipes for cocoanut 
candies, cookies, cakes, pies, 
puddings, and many unusual 
dishes are given in our 
“1920 RECIPE BOOK.” 
Sent Free on request. 


HILLS BROTHERS Co. 


375 Washington Street, New York 





Comes Now the Plaintiff 


had more money to spend tor nonsense in a 
week than I had to care for mvself and Annie 
in a month. He had books, and horses, and 
pleasures, everything to make a boy happy— 
but he wasn’t happy: . 

“Why not?” asked Paul Morley. 

“Tf I’d known then what [ came to think 
afterward, I should have flung my promise to 
the winds and taken him back, if I’d had to 
steal him. But I could only grope at the rea- 
son those times I found him sitting alone in the 
big library, staring into the blazing logs. [ 
used to think he had guessed he wasn’t their 
child and longed for his true mother. Now | 
know it wasn’t that.” 

“What was it?” He was bent over listen- 
ing to her, and my throat tightened at the 
thought of how he had once listened to what 
I said to him with the same curious ten-ity. 


“T HAD betrayed his heritage.” Her voice 

sank down to a moan, then rose again to 
defiance that she must have flung at herself, 
“‘My son was a fighter out of a race of fighting 
men. It was in him to struggle up out of any 
plaee. Poverty and misery and hardships 
would have been but whetstones for his blade. 
They would have made him a great man. Oh, 
I know! I’ve watched him all these years, 
though he hasn’t known me, and I’ve seen it 
in him, that battling soul that he has never 
had to use. I saw it suffer, and I saw it die. 
For he never had to strive for anything. They 
gave it all to him as soon as he said he wanted 
it, and he hadn’t been born for that. He was 
born to be a fighter, and I sent him away from 
the battlefield because I was afraid for him. 
God forgive me, I sold his birthright!” 

“Then you think,” Paul Morley said, “that 
you did him an injustice? But how do you 
know that he is not happy?” 

She turned to look him full in the face, and 
the moment seemed to me suddenly fraught 
with a great rush of feeling. 

‘Could he be?” she demanded. 

Into his eyes there came such a look of lone- 
liness, of baffled desires, of futile regret that I 
yearned to comfort him as best I could, for- 
getting the pride that had upheld me. 

“No,” he said. 

“Then why give another child the same 
sentence? Why do we learn our mistakes if 
not to correct them? That child there—”’ she 
pointed to little Martin cuddled in Mrs. Col- 
ton’s arms—‘“‘has the same blood my son has. 
’T will be easier for his mother than it was for 
me. He can fight, and he can win. And even 
if he doesn’t grow rich, even if he doesn’t grow 
great as they count greatness, what will it 
matter? He will have had the knowledge that 
he made his own way, of himself, and by him- 
self, and to himself. I’m a woman, but I’ve 
had it, because I had to take a man’s part in 
life’—she drew forward to the edge of the 
chair and kept her stare upon Paul Morley— 
‘“‘and I know that it’s the only thing in the 
world that a man can take with him to God for 
the Judgment Day!” 

She came down from the stand, and _ the 
lawyer for the Coltons let her by without 
question. As if she walked in a dream she 
came down the aisle to me. I took her hand in 
my own as she sat beside me. 

“T have done it,” she muttered. “TI told 
them, and I told myself I never should, but I 
had to do it for Annie’s child.” 

‘“‘Why shouldn’t you have done it?” J asked 
her. 

She looked at me with those piercing black 
eyes. “Don’t you know?” she said. “Couldn’t 
you tell that—” 

The bailiff rapped again as Judge Morley 
spoke. “I believe,” he said, “that Mrs. 
Carnohan is right. Money, ease, luxury, even 
affection, are not all a child may need. 
know,” he added, and his voice seemed in- 
finitely sad. “I believe, however, that the 
child’s mother has to some extent forfeited her 
claim.” I could feel Maggie stiffen— “And 
I would therefore recommend that this child, 
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ELECTRIC SUCTION @ 


EXCLUSIVE 
APEX FEATURES 


The inclined nozzle and the 
divided nozzle are both indis- 
pensable. Each of these fea- 
tures is the result of countless 
experiments. You will see 
how important these features 
are from the descriptions and 
illustrations shown below: 








Tre Inclined Nozzle 
This Apex feature permits the 
cleaner to work eectively 
right up to the baseboard. It 
gets under furniture and 
reaches into the corners. 





The Divided Nozzle 
By dividing the nozzle, the 
Apex suction is just as strong 
at the ends of the nozzle as in 
the middle. This feature is 
patented and is exclusive with 
the Apex. 
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The Mechanical Side of 


Household Management 
| gees housekeeping is now a matter of good 


mechanical aids. Modern housewives are anxious to 
learn about the engineering principles on which labor- 
saving devices for the home are built. 


Women now recognize the good points of a machine as 
readily as men do. They know that safe buying depends 
on the careful study of mechanical construction. 

For these reasons, this advertisement is an analysis of 
mechanical features that make for the greatest efficiency in 
the two most important e ssentials of good housekeeping— 
the electric cleaner and the electric washer. 


Your Responsibility 


You are a good buyer of food, clothes, and household 
needs because you instantly and intelligently select that 
which fulfills your requirements. 


With a knowledge of the principles that must be ob- 
served in building successful electric cleaners and electric 
washers, you will be equally well prepared to determine 
without risk. just what machine you can safely buy. You 
will then buy, not according to price, but according to your 
demands for service, durability , and the best return for the 
money you invest. 

The notes on this page result from years ot experience along two 
lines: first, an intimate study of the work a woman has to do to keep 
house well; and secondly, a practical study of how best to do that work 
by means of mechanical aids. Out of this combined study we pro- 


duced the Apex Electric Suction Cleaner and the Rotapex Electric 
Clothes Washer. 


RETAPEX 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 


Efficient Power 
Transmission 


Note the straight drive. No 
belts, no chains, no springs. 
Friction clutch eliminates 
possible damage by overload - 
ing wringer or washer. 


Left-Hand Control 


The Rotapex control fevers 
are placed on the left hand 
side of the washer within easy 
reach. 


Five-Position Wringer 
The Rotapex swinging wring- 
er operates in five positions. 
It wrings clothes from the 
washer to. stationary tub, 
from one tub to another, and 
from tub to basket without 
moving the washer, Wash 
and wring at the same time. 


oe oe oe oe PREAL COU PONews ae eee ome oe 


obligation. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: —APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED 
102-104 Atlantic Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO. Fede have your nearest dealer cali and 
* 1067 East 152nd Street 


demonstrate the Apex Cleaner, without 


Please send me descriptive literature on 
the Rotapex Electric Clothes Washer. 








“) HOLMES § EDWARDS 
i SILVERWARE 


HE woman who delights in 

beautiful table appointments 
may have Holmes & Edwards in 
Super-Plate with its wear protecting 
silver scientifically applied or the 
most used pieces in Silver Inlaid with 
solid silver where the wear comes. 


For the reception: The usual pieces 
and bouillon spoons, salad serving 
sets and individual salad and ice 
cream forks. 





(Illustration) “JAMESTOWN” 
Silver-Inlaid Teaspoons 6 for $5 
Super- Plate Teaspoons 6 for $4 
AT ALL BETTER DEALERS IN SILVERWARE 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. Successor 


Canadian Distributors 
Stanparp Sitver Co , Limited 
Toronts, (‘anada 


Protected where 
the wear comes 
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Comes Now the Plaintiff 


Martin Barry, be placed re the guardian- 
ship of his grandmother. I shall enter the 
order to that effect.” 

In the yawning hush Mrs. Colton began to 
cry. Her lawyer was on his feet with some 
objection that Bernard Devry countered, 

Maggie Carnohan’s hand trembled in mine. 
“He knows,” she kept saying over and over, 
“He knows.” 

Down the aisle came the bailiff. Judge 
Morley wants to see you in his chambers,” he 
told her, and she rose to follow him, 

“Wait for me,” she bade, and I dared not 
disobey. 

From back of the pillar I watched the clear- 
ing of the court-room. The loiterers sauntered 
off. Only the clerk remained. For the first time 
since I had seen Paul Morley again I had to 
face my own emotions. Too well I knew that 
I should not have come. For, whatever his 
reason in staying away from me, that reason 
mattered not at all in my love for him. J 
longed for him even as I had in the summer 
gone by on St. Mary’s, and I should have to 
begin all over the battle to win forgetfulness, 
All I could ask was that I should not have to 
see him again. 

Suddenly the door of his chambers opened, 
and the clerk arose, as if in answer to a sum- 
mons. He returned, scanning the court-room 


| and finding me 


‘“‘Mrs. Carnohan wants you,” he said. 

“T can’t go.” I made protest weakly. 
‘Judge Morley wants you.” 

I went to the door, pausing to steady my 


| trembling. Maggie Carnohan was standing 


beside the table. 

“T told him you were with me,” she said. 
“He asked me if you understood what I had 
testified. He is going to tell you.” 

Paul Morley moved toward me from the 
window. I think that I should have fled but 
for the look in his eyes 

‘“‘T think,” he said, ‘‘you must have judged 
me less than a man. I have given you reason. 
I have loved you every moment, but when ] 
came to know that you might love me I ran 
away. For I could not give you a clean slate. 
I did not know my father or my mother. I did 
not know what I was asking you to take in 
taking me, and I loved you too well to let you 
risk it. It was only when she—”’ he turned to 
Maggie Carnohan and his look grew luminous 
—‘told of the little boy and the roses in the 
walled garden that I thought that I might be 
her Michael. When she told of the boy who 


| looked in the fire, I knew. She is my mother. 


I am proud to be of her blood.” He came near 
me with a gaze that said more than words, a 
look of love, of trust, of pleading and of pledge. 
““Will you forgive me?” 

It was to him I made my answer, but I 
looked beyond him to where Maggie Carnohan 
stood, to tell her that it would be my part to 
help him win back that birthright that she had 
bartered from him. Becausesheunderstood she 
wept. It is the only time I ever saw her tears. 


Whether You Buy or Build 


(Continued from page 50) 


The radiators were the next problem. 
These were generous in number and in size, 
because they were for a hot water, not a steam- 
heating plant. Bright, golden yellow in 
color, they were conspicuous and ,a decided 
eyesore. ‘The contractor and I mixed the 
gold paint—not too much—and the silver paint, 
until we obtained a soft, creamy tone that 
blended with the walls so that the radiators 
receded from view. They were no longer the 
first things one saw in the room. You have no 
idea of the improvement. All sorts of racks an¢ 
devices are used by architects to conceal radi- 
ators, but I recommend the skilful use of color. 

There is no space here to touch upon the 
real service rooms of the house, the kitchen 


| and the laundry. They are a story in them- 


selves, and I promise that story in a later issue. 
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THE “SEAL of INSPECTION” appears 
on different brands and qualities of cann 

foods. It assures wholesome foods scientific- 
ally prepared from well selected materials in 
daily inspected canneries. Nature produces 
and canners prepare many varieties and dif- 
ferent qualities from which the consumer may 
select theparticular flavoranddelicacy desired. 


rd 


COMMUNICATIONS concerningcanned. | 


foods bearing this Seal should be sent with 
label to National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


% 


A BOOKLET What You Should Know 
About Canned Foods mailed free on request. 


Vv a 
Fo fo SEAL OF THE 
- SANITARY 


~ 
> 
“ 


PE SANERS A 


What this Seal means to you S 


fbr SEAL shown on this page brings into the lives 
of millions of American women a guidance and 


assurance in the selection of canned foods. 


This Seal means that the canned foods on which 
it appears were made from selected, wholesome 
materials received, prepared and canned under sani- 
tary conditions, 


This Seal is on dependable brands of fruit, vege- 
tables, meats, sea-foods, conserves and other canned 
foods — upon over seven hundred million cans — 
ptepared by hundreds of canners throughout the 
country who are under the Sanitary Inspection Service 
of the National Canners Association. 


This Seal is the mark of this rigid and daily 
Sanitary Inspection Service. 


By this Seal you are assured standards of prepara- 
tion developed by a century of practical experience 
aided by years of intensive scientific research in the 
laboratories of the National Canners Association at 
Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


A nation-wide organization formed in 1907 
consisting of producers of all varieties of her- 
metically sealed canned foods which have been 
sterilized by heat It neither produces, buys nor 
sells Its purpose is to assure for the mutual 
benefit of the public and the industry, the best 
canned foods that scientific knowledge and hu- 
man skill can produce. 
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Dipped in glorious sunshine, sweetened with rich fruit sugar, : 

and flavored with a skill unmatched by any confectioner— i 

this isthe three-fold treat Sunsweet Prunes bring to you from 
California’s fairest orchards. In this fine, full-flavored fruit you 

get a “natural sweetmeat”—food and confection in one! b 

° . 1 

Many children [and many grown-up children, too} love to th 

“eat them raw.” Good! Let them eat Sunsweet Prunes to : 

their fill. It is “candy-food” that means unspoiled teeth and : 

unspoiled stomachs—and better health in the bargain! ea 

Many enticing health-confections can be made easily and il 

economically from Sunsweet Prunes—if you'll follow the sug- tu 

gestions in our Recipe Packet. This novel collection of tested “ 

recipes{ printed on gummed slips }is ready for you—and it’s free! frc 

th 

CALIFORNIA PRUNE & APRICOT GROWERS INC’ | 

2101 MARKET ST. * SAN JOSE, CAL. 7 10,000 GROWER’MEMBERS cc" 
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HERE is but one way of getting ruls 
the highest quality prunes California thin 
can produce—and that is to insist on a CO 
Sunsweet whenever and wherever av t 
you buy. If your grocer does not sidy 
happen to be supplied with the §-lb. a he 
Sunsweet carton, see that you are that 
served from the regular 25-lb. box of th’ « 
Sunsweet Prunes carried by all grocers. = it’ 
lorg. 
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Pent an’ Powdher 


(Continued from page 52) 


th’ fash’ns,”’ replied Mrs. Hogan, ‘‘an’ I ap- 
prove av thim—in reason.” 

“I don’t approve av th’ silly, changin’ fash- 
ions,” said Mrs. Cassidy plaintively. ‘‘A body 
shud dhress appropr’ate t’ their station. But 
ispishilly do I condimn pent an’ powdher.” 

“YVe’re an ould aristocr-rat, though ye won’t 
belave it,” retorted Mrs. Hogan genially. 
“Ye’re an aristocr-rat turrned upside down. 
Ye love t’ luk up to thim as loves t’ luk down 
on ye. No wan can be an aristocr-rat all be 
thimselves—some wan must do th’ lukkin’ up. 
Not only do ye love t’ do th’ lukkin’ up, but 
ye love t’ prove th’ fact be yer clo’s. Listen, 
Mrs. Cassidy! Clo’s an’ pent an’ powdher be 
wan av th’ gr-reat foorces for makin’ wan 
woman as gud as anny other woman. There’s 
no upper nor undher class whin ivrybody looks 
frish an’ plisint an’ well-dhressed.” 


“FS )R cinch’ries th’ upper classes became th’ 

upper classes be th’ invintion av bein’ 
bor-rn early in histh’ry. They was betther 
pirates an’ robbers thin th’ rist an’ so became 
th’ upper classes. - Robbery be assault an’ bat- 
th’ry f’r profit is no longer rispictable, even 
though th’ proceeds av it is. As th’ wurruld 
wint on, th’ upper classes got so they cud tell 
each other at a glance—they was cleaner, 
mostly. But th’ stirrin’s av undher-dog was 
already a-fut, an’ some wan invinted th’ bath- 
tub an’ quick-actin’ soap. With this makin’ 
ivrybody luk as clane ‘as ivrybody else th’ 
upper classes was back where they shtarted 
from. Washin’ became a nicissity an’ no longer 
th’ lukshry av th’ few. 

“Prisintly some fash-nable nachooralist dis- 
cevered th’ fact that if ye plowed, or tossed 
hay, or did a tin- ’r twelve-hour thrick in th’ 
facth’ry ’r shtore all day on yer feet, ye got 
tired—an’ ye lukked it. ’Twas a momintcus 
discovery. Such tired young gurruls didn’t 
react with th’ bloom av youth in th’ same way 
as ye did whin ye had breakfast in bed an’ for 
exercise poured tea under a shtriped um- 
brella at a tinnis coort t’ Noopoort ’r Pa’m 
Beach. 

“Blood will tell,’ says these upper-class 
nachure studints. ‘Th’ inferior-rity av th’ 
lower classes,’ they says, ‘shows not only in th’ 
lack av indoorance but even in th’ face. No 
wan,’ they says, ‘cud mista-ake th’ best speci- 
men av shop ’r facth’ry gurrul for wan av our 
shupayrior breedin’ an’ blood.’ 

“Well, Mrs. Cassidy, th’ upper classes no 
sooner got that in their manicured domes av 
thought whin along comes a reckless disthurber 
av th’ social ordher with no rispict at all for 
these fac’s. Heinvinted face powdher. Thin 
he invinted pink powdher an’ put it in a shtick. 
An’ he upset th’ whole wurruld av fash’n agen. 
Ivry gurrul has a chanst t’ luk like anny other 
gurrul. An’ five minutes afther th’ whistle 
blows, me Dinny tells me, ye’d think ye might 
be walkin’ down th’ Boord Walk at Atlantic 
City, or undher th’ fash’nable riyol pa’ms av 
Pa’m Beach ’r Noopoort, surrounded be th’ 
youth an’ beauty av th’ eleete an’ askin’ no 
odds av anny wan.” 
gia not rispictable!” persisted Mrs. Cas- 
sidy. 

‘‘What’s not?” demanded Mrs. Hogan. “A 


frish-lukkin’ gurrul? D’ye mind twinty years | 


ago th’ shtreams av dhragged-out-lukkin’ gur- 
tuls quittin’ th’ facth’ries an’ th’ shtores? Was 
thim gurruls rispictable jist because they was 
a color that’d only pass be th’ yellow gas-light 
av thim days? Pent an’ powdher, Mrs. Cas- 


sidy, is jist as rispictable on a gurrul as it is on | 


a house: it’s what goes on inside av th’ house 
that makes th’ charackther rispictable or not. 

‘Pent and powdher ’s done f’r wimmin what 
th’ swally-tail dhress soot has done f’r th’ min 
—it’s made equals av all av thim. They can 
lorget th’ clo’s because there’s nawthin’ t’ 
Taymimber thim by; ivry man forgits his clo’s 
an’ gets busy with what’s in his head. Manny 
a man’s had a good time at a so-cial affair be 
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Heinz gooas sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


In using advertisements see page 4 97 


OUP 


Made with 


Real Cream 


He1nz Tomato Soup amazes house- 
wives who have doubted that soup 
in a can could be so good. 


Rich, heavy cream takes the 


place of meat stock. 


Choice, sun-ripened tomatoes 


grown under Heinz supervision 
from selected seed provided by 
Heinz are exclusively used. 


Seasoning ingredients of the 


\ finest quality only are employed. 
The Heinz cooks are skilled in the 
art of soup-making and the result 
never varies—is never in doubt. 


Heinz Chili Sauce 


An appetizing and satisfying good- 
ness persists throughout the meal 
if there’s a bottle of Heinz Chili 
Sauce on the table. Use it as a 
relish and see how good it makes 
everything taste. 








































































Maternity 


HE period preceding the birth of her child finds the 
prospective mother half joyful, half afraid. She anticipates 
the happiness to come, yet doubts her courage and strength 
as the time draws near. These doubts and fears are Nature’s 
warning that the great gift she is to bestow must be prepared for. 
At this period of a woman’s life, constipation, a handicap to 
the health and happiness of every woman, becomes doubly 
dangerous. 
The expectant mother must nourish two. She must be able 
to get rid of a double waste. Failure to do so poisons herself 
and the child she is to bring into the world. 
The organs of elimination must therefore be kept as efficient 
as possible under the disturbances natural to this period. 


Nothing is so safe and efficient at such a time as Nujol. 

Nujol relieves constipation without any of the unpleasant and weakening 
effects of pills, salts, mineral waters, etc. It does not upset the stomach. It 
does not cause nausea or griping, nor interfere with the day’s work or play. 


Instead of forcing or irritating the system, Nujol simply softens the food 
waste. This enables the many tiny muscles in the wails of the intestines, 
contracting and expanding in their normal way, to squeeze the food waste 
along so that it passes naturally out of the system. 

Nujol actually prevents constipation because it helps Nature maintain 
easy, thorough bowel evacuation at regular intervals—the healthiest habit 


in the world. 
Nujol is absolutely harmless and pleasant to take and is prescribed by leading 
medical authorities, particularly during pregnancy and the nursing period. 


‘Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Constipation 


Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark 


22 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal.) 


DRE. one ss... o aeeas Woes, Sales Shenewesk Sesh swe bates 
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Mail coupon for booklet, “‘ The Days That Go Before ’’— Constipation in 
Pregnancy and Nursing Period, to Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co.( New 
Jersey), Room 701, 44 Beaver Street, New York. (In Canada, send to Nujol. 
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Pent an’ Powdher 
tarkin’ t’ th’ waiter, an’ nobody th’ wiser— 
neither him nor th’ waither neither,” 

Mrs. Cassidy paused in thought and sighed. 
Then she gave it up. ‘‘Some of th’ gurruls 
pent an’ powdher thimselves up like th’ clown 
in th’ circus,” said Mrs. Cassidy. ‘‘’Tis on- 
nach’ral.”’ 

“Wud ye have th’ wimmin av the whole 
counthry rigyula-ated because av a few clowns 
among th’ wimmin,”’ demanded Mrs. Hogan. 
““‘Onnach’ral’? Sure it’s on-nach’ral. Clo’s in 
th’ summertime ’s on-nach’ral, too. I’d blush 
t’ see th’ day whin wimmin—an’ min, too—did 
only nach’ral things!” 

“Well,” commented Mrs. Cassidy plaintively, 
“‘T wisht ye’d help me pick a patthern for me 
Bessie. I dinnaw what shtarted ye tarkin’ on 
pent an’ powdher an’ min’s swally-tail dhress 
soots annyhow.” 

“*So’s I cud tell ye enough so’s ye wudn’t 
expic’ me t’ pick a patthern for Bessie that’d 
be sootable t’ th’ station in life av a good- 
conduc’ gurrul in a refor-rmatory,” said Mrs, 
Hogan cheerfully. ‘‘Pent an’ powdher puts th’ 
wurrukin’ gurrul an’ th’ tired mother at th’ 
end av a har-rd day’s ir’nin’ on terms av 
equality with those that’s nivir wurruked 
harder than is naded for to pet a Pekinese 
poog-darg.”’ 

‘Some av th’ notorious minds av th’ coun- 
thry is again’ it, Mrs. Hogan!” persisted Mrs. 
Cassidy. ‘We shud l’ave complexions to th’ 
good Lar-rd!” 

““Yis—an’ to be rooned in th’ facth’ry!”’ re- 
torted Mrs. Hogan vigorously. ‘If wedidnoth- 
in’ but what th’ notorious minds av th’ coun- 
thry told us to, we’d shtill be burnin’ ould 
wimmin alive f’r witches—or hangin’ thim. 
Now hand us th’ fash’n book, an’ we’ll pick 
somethin’ sootable 


Infinite Riches in a 
Little Room 


(Continued from page 26) 


rejoice to isolate himself for a few hours a day. 
Just a single small shelf within reach of his 
pillow might contain such pleasant volumes of 
whimsical meditations as the “ Religio Medici” 
or the “Anatomy of Melancholy’’; Montaigne 
and Charles Lamb, Richard Jeffries’ fascinat- 
ing and unsentimental “Story of my Heart”; 
the Golden Treasury, or the lovable cannibals 
of “White Shadows in the South Seas”; 


| Volumes by O. Henry or Oppenheim or Cur- 


wood may be added for good measure, but I 
would keep them few and light to hold Above 
all, an ash-tray affixed at one end and a brass 
candlestick at the other will proclaim the 
thoughtful hostess. 

But let us speak of other more formal rooms, 
where a bookcase let into the wall is a really 
beautiful architectural feature designed to 
harmonize with and lend dignity to its sur- 
roundings. One paneled room I know, of a 
warm rich brown, where the bookcase is re- 
cessed between the doorway and a pleasant 
family portrait. The top is arched and sur- 
mounted by a simple wooden carving, while 
below the shelves, which only come within 
three feet of the floor, is placed a delicate 
table on which a lovely vase stands out against 
the glowing bindings 

In another home, a similar bcokcase, shown 
on page 27, was cleverly built into a superfluous 
doorway, thus utilizing the space and adding 
immeasurably to the appearance of the room. 

Another room has high, short shelves built 
in on either side of a graceful French window. 
The topmost panels are filled, not with books, 
but with two little oblong paintings that give 
delight. Before the window is a wide cush- 
ioned couch, between twin lacquered tables, 
each holding a brilliant Chinese lamp. The 
paneled walls are gray, contrasting charmingly 
with curtains of cherry-colored taffeta. ‘The 
order is reversed in the room illustrated on 
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Gods Trademark 


Henry Ward Beecher once said that beauty is God’s trademark. 


Beecher’s fancy is full of charm—and a kind of inspiration. ‘To 
keep the color in one’s cheeks, the lustre in one’s skin, the whiteness 
- ; ; : 

in one’s teeth, the bloom of health in one’s body—these indeed are 
duties that bring unending joy. 


Health! How important it is to keep it in mind when using the 
various toilet preparations that are supposed to accomplish the 
legitimate ends above set forth—Health, quite unblemished or 
unspoiled. 


That is why every toilet product advertised in Good Housekeeping 
has been tested thoroughly for purity by the Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health operated by Good Housekeeping. Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley has supervised all of these tests. The various 
powders—face and talcum, the lotions, the nail preparations—all 
these have been analyzed as to ingredients. And then, when they 
have passed this severe test, they are observed as to efficiency. 
They must do what the manufacturers claim they will do. To be 
harmless is not enough. They must live up to their promised results. 


There are a number of face powders, soaps, hair preparations, 
dentifrices, and miscellaneous toilet preparations advertised in this 
issue of Good Housekeeping. (You will find them all conveniently 
indexed on page 4.) You can buy any one of these with absolute 
confidence and assurance. Good Housekeeping’s money-back 
guarantee covers every one of them. 
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Write for 
Free Prospectus 
‘* Building with Assurance”’ is too 
expensive for general distribu- 
tion. If you are interested in 
building you can obtain a copy 
by writing at once for our pro- 
spectus, which contains many 
beautiful specimen pages and 
color plates, gives complete con- 
tents, and tells, explicitly, how 
you may obtain a copy of the 
master book. This prospectus is 
free. In itself it is a charming 
piece of work; yet it is just a 
shadow—an echo—of the splendor 
of the great book itself. Write 
for a copy of the prospectus. 















Address Dept. E-1 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO., Chicago, Ill. 
MORGAN MILLWORK CO., Baltimore, Md. 
MORGAN CO., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














ce America wants You to 


Build a Home 


America wants you to build a home now, to 
choose a cozy little spot among the trees, to 
plan it for your comfort and your pleasure—to 
choose the type you like the best—and make 
it a real Home for you and your little ones. 


‘Building with Assurance,” pronounced the 
most complete book of its kind, was planned 
and written to help you do it—to simplify 
many of the problems that confront the home 
builder. Morgan, from many years of expe- 
rience, has compiled this book for you. 


Read What It Contains 


“Building with Assurance” contains inform- 
ation about planning and building a home that 
has never before been combined in one book. 


Page after page of specialy designed Bunga- 


MORGAN | 


lows,Cottages and Dwellings—printed in actual 
colors—are shown to help you choose a type. 


Scores of delightful interiors—beautiful bed- 
rooms, living rooms, porches, kitchens, stair- 
ways, breakfast nooks—all easily duplicated 
anywhere with Morgan Standardized Wood- 
work, are laid before you. 


Then you find almost priceless information, 
secured from the best authorities in America, 
upon such important subjects as heating, lighting, 
plumbing, interior decorating, floor coverings, 
hardware, etc. It is all beautifully arranged in 
“ Building with Assurance.” Every prospective 
house builder, every architect, contractor and 
builder should have a copy. 


Address Dept. E-1 for free prospectus which 
tells all about it. 


WOODWORK 


Morgan—the name that architects and builders unhesitatingly endorse. 


Look for the Morgan dealer in your locality. 
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Infinite Riches in a 
Little Room 


e 26, where bookcases have been run to the 
ceiling on either side of a window of ordinary 
dimensions. A practical suggestion is shown 
for building around instead of across a corner. 

In an informal house, paneled shelves may 
be set into the stairway on the landing, with a, 
tempting window-seat close by; and speaking 
of window seats, if you build in a shelf for 
books under the broad ledge of a casement 
window, they will be within easy reach as you 
sit with the light streaming over your shoulder, 
and yét will be protected when the window is 
open. Never put your books, if you love them, 
on window-sills, where dust and rain can harm 
them, on 2 mantelpiece, or on a radiator. And 
from a decorative point of view, as well as for 
accessibility, do not put them over doors or 
windows, though I have seen one dear old 
library where even the windows were framed 
by books. Here the shelves above and below 
the windows were varied to hold fat, pompous 
volumes and wee, thin ones; but the shelves on 
either side were uniformly spaced, giving a 
sense of unity and repose. This method has 
been followed with satisfying results in the 
library pictured in the center of page 27. 

Of course the happiest of all places to read 
is before a fire, where one can relax in the 
corner of a luxurious sofa, with a shaded lamp 
at one’s elbow, as in the delightful living-room 
at the top of page 26. Here one may browse at 
will among the volumes that silently call from 
well-filled shelves and conveniently placed 
tables, and pause occasionally to watch the 
ruddy flames in which castles and “goodly 
kingdoms’ come and go. 


Utilizing Waste Spaces 

The building in of book-shelves is a fascinat- 
ing pastime, and it is astonishing how many 
waste spaces can be reclaimed and made useful 
by this means. For example, on one side of my 
fireplace there used to be an ugly closet, but I 
removed the door and filled it with shelves 
flush with the inner molding of the doorway. 
These were stained to match the woodwork and 
now make a capacious bookcase. On the top- 
most shelf gleam some old Russian utensils of 
brass and copper. 

If you plan to run book-shelves around the 
walls of your living-room, it is important to 
make them of the right height, for nothing 
makes a sharper line on the wall, or calls 
attention more loudly to the proportions of 
the room. It is not a good plan to divide the 
wall equally: the top of the book-shelves should 
be distinctly above or distinctly below the 
middle of the space. 

If you have books enough to fill only two 
cases, a large reading or writing table can be 
placed along the wall between them, with a 
good light upon it, so that as one writes, the 
most needed books are within easy reach. An 
ingenious addition of little shelves on brackets 
around the ends of the bookcases holds many an 
extra volume, when space is at a premium. 

Light mahogany or walnut stands to hold 
books and magazines are always a joy, for one 
can move them about near a divan or a 
favorite easy chair. 

And finally a word about the restfulness of 
books that can be reached only through the 
harmony of tones and lines. Whether ar- 
ranged according to subject or language, one 
can always bring them into a resonant or a 
mellow color-scheme, by grouping deep blue or 
crimson bindings, or the various shades of 
green. Books have also a quality of rhythm, 
and by placing the tallest at the ends of the 
shelves, and the smaller ones in the middle, the 
impression is given of @ sweeping curve, in- 
Stead of the jagged line of teeth of a dis- 
orderly bookcase. These friends, so dear and 
full of charm, should be left occasionally 
Where one can touch and linger over their soft 
leather covers and enjoy the gentle glow of the 
gold tooling. Their depth of color, too, adds 
warmth and graciousness to any room. 
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MADE FROM FRESH 
aipt TOMATOES, SPICES,’ 
GRANULATED CANE SUGAR] 

PURE VINEGAR. ONIONS, SAL’ 


FREE FROM 
BENZOATE OF SODA 


DATIPICIA PRESERVATIVE OR COLOR 
HJHEINZ CO. Prrrseurai USA 
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BEEF LOAF 


[With ketchup in lemon cups) 


1 cupful soft breadcrumbs 

2 crumbled crackers 
1, teaspoonfuls salt 

+ teaspoonful pepper 

2 eggs 

Try out suet, grind with vegetables, add to meat with other 
ingredients, make into a loaf, dredge with flour, salt and 
pepper, and bake for 45 minutes, basting after it browns. 

14 cupful of cold cooked hominy or rice may be substituted 
for 14 cupful of breadcrumbs. 


1 lb. ground round steak 
3 Ib. beef suet. 

1 medium-sized onion 

1 small red pepper 

3 cupful water 


N EXCELLENT RECIPE but the addition 
A of Heinz Ketchup, when the dish 
is served, makes it much more delicious. 

Heinz Ketchup has a pedigree that goes 
back to the selected seed from which, 
under Heinz supervision, the tomatoes 
are grown. ‘The luscious freshness and 
flavor is preserved by cooking the Ketchup 
as quickly as possible after the fruit is 
picked from the vines. 

The choicest spices and the skill of the 
Heinz cooks contribute to the perfection 
of a condiment that has long been world 
famous—Heimz Ketchup. 


Heinz Chili Sauce 


Also prepared from selected, fresh, ripe 
tomatoes, Heinz Chili Sauce is skil- 
fully spiced and seasoned in a way that 
makes it a delightful relish. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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The 


whether, in allowing him to love her, she 
loved him in return or was merely being 
patriotic; he didn’t expect to live to put 
things to a test. All he wanted was the belief 
that one woman loved him. You under- 
stand, she was very often only a makeshift— 
a symbol for the woman he would have mar- 
ried if death hadn’t been in such a hurry. 
Well, for some of us death has had time to 
spare, and we’ve come back—come back 
starved, emoticnal, tyrannic—passionate to 
possess all the things for which our hearts 
have hungered and of which they have been 
deprived so long. It was easy to strip our- 
selves of everything when we thought we were 
going to die. But now that we know we’re 
going to live, we’re tempted to recover some 
of our lost years by violence. You must be 
patient with us, Terry; we’re sick children, 
querulous, eager to take offense, and over- 
exacting. I was like that when I blackmailed 
you into meeting me this morning. It was 
unworthy of me to have treated that child’s 
promise as though it were binding.” 

“But I was seventeen; I wasn’t a child. 
And I wanted to meet you—I did truly.” 

“Letting me down lightly?”’ he smiled. 

“No, an honest fact.” 

When he gazed at her with kindly in- 
credulity, she edged herself closer and bent 
forward in a generous effort to persuade him. 

“Don’t you see that what you’ve said of 
yourself was true of me as well?” 

“T wasn’t talking in particular of myself,” 
he parried; ‘‘I was including all the other 
men.” 

“Yes, but especially of yourself. It was of 
yourself that you were talking. What you’ve 
said of yourself is true of me and—oh, of 
almost all women. We saw you men march 
away; you seemed lost to us forever. Every- 
thing seemed at an end. So we did what you 
did—chose one man who would embody all 
our dreams and become especially ours. We 
wrote to him, shopped for him, placed his por- 
trait on our dressing-tables, were anxious for 
him and so proud of him. We didn’t stop to 
ask whether he was the man with whom we 
could live for always. ‘There wasn’t any 
always. It didn’t look as though there was 
ever again going to be any always. And then 
the horror stopped, and we found ourselves 
with a man on our hands—a man who, though 
we had known him so well, would come back 
to us different. We hadn’t meant to cheat him 
when we made all those promises; but now 
that he’s really ours, we’re not sure that we— 
All the ecstasies and tears that we wrote to him 
on paper—” She made a helpless gesture with 
her hands. “They don’t seem real. It’s not 
our fault. They belonged to the part of 
nurses and soldiers that we were acting. And 
now we’ve slipped out by the stage-door, and 
we’ve become ourselves. Don’t you see, Tabs, 
we men and girls have got to find out afresh 
who we are? We’ve almost forgotten.” 


SHE seemed to have made an end, when 

something else occurred to her. She recom- 
menced hurriedly. ‘‘We women have been 
spendthrifts, too; we’ve given away more than 
was wise—little bits of ourselves, not always 
to the one man—sometimes in the wrong 
directions. But which is the right direction? 
When people who were risking so much for us 
begged for a little of our affection, we never 
thought of that. We simply gave recklessly— 
little bits of ourselves. Now that we’ve re- 
gained a future, with room for remorse and 
things like that, we’ve become suddenly 
cautious. The swing of the pendulum.” 
She turned to him, as though proffering a 
smile for his forgiveness. ‘It’s our sudden 
caution that makes us seem mean and un- 
gracious. But I was tremendously interested 
about meeting you.’ 
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“Interested! Not glad or ecstatic. It’s a 
long road from dreams to facts.” 

Nes.” 

She said it humbly. He tried to catch the 
expression in her eyes, but all he saw was the 
flickering gold of her hair as the wind tossed it 
against the rounded whiteness of her neck. 
His brain kept muttering: ‘Little bits of her- 
self! What did she mean by that?” 


V 


es WONDER whether what we’ve been say- 
ing explains Adair.” 

They were crossing one of the bridges over 
the Thames. He wasn’t sure whether it was 
Putney, Barnes, or Hammersmith. Moreover, 
he didn’t care; it was enough for him that, 
wherever they were going, they were going 
together. Above lazy chimney-pots _ trees 
patched the sky-line with sudden greenness. 
At a greater distance soft contours of hills lay 
shadowed beneath stampeding clouds. Coldly 
silver beneath the bridge the river flashed. He 
noted the bowed windows of little houses along 
the banks, their whitened steps and shining 
brasses. He caught the far-blown fragrance of 
hyacinths; it had set him dreaming of drifting 
bloom and flower-strewn ways of woodlands. 
The mention of Adair brought him back to 
the girl, half sorceress, half penitent, seated at 
his side. 

Adair Easterday! He didn’t want to discuss 
him; he had more important things to talk 
about. Speaking absent-mindedly. “What has 
Adair done?” 

“Done!” She stared at him. “Then you 
really haven’t heard? I thought everybody— 
He’s fallen in love with some one else. 
For all I know he’s gone off with her by 
now.”’ 

He was unwilling to believe what he had 
heard. ‘Some one else? Impossible!— 
I’m sorry, Terry; I didn’t mean that 1 
doubted your word. You mustn’t be of- 
fended, but— I’m picturing Phyllis. At her 
best she was good and sweet and pretty 
enough to hold any man. She was such a 
loyal little pal—only second best to you, 
Terry. And Adair—he was such a white man, 
so patient with her and so devoted to the 
kiddies. I can’t see him in the réle of a runa- 
way. And what on earth would he gain by it 
that he hasn’t got already? I don’t want to 
think that what you’ve told me— It makes 
all fidelity seem so contemptibly tempo- 
rary.” 

Terry spoke gently. “Not that. It’s in- 
fidelity that is temporary. A lot of us are un- 
faithful for the moment—it’s a symptom of our 
illness. He’ll come back if people like our- 
selves help him. He’s mislaid the knack of 
happiness with Phyllis; he’s trying to recover 
it with some one else.” 

Tabs was still rebelling against the facts. 
“But he was such a staid old fellow.” 

Terry ignored his discursiveness. “TI don’t 
think I've done wrong in letting you into our 
family secrets. You’ll be made a part of them 
as soon as you meet Daddy. When he heard 
that you were coming to town and that I was 
going to see you, he said: ‘Thank God for that. 
Taborley will be able to do something.’ He 
has a pathetic belief in you, Tabs. One of the 
reasons why I was at the station this morning 
was that I might have the chance to tell you 
first, before any one else had prejudiced you 
with bitterness. Daddy wants you to dine 
with him tonight. He expects you to be the 
kind of moral policeman who makes the arrest. 
But it can’t be done with morality. I don’t 
think even you could manage to persuade 
Adair at the present—not with moral argu- 
ments, anyhow.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘Because I’ve seen her.” 
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VI 


It was at this moment that a sound like a 

pistol-shot occurred. The car commenced 
to bump. The girl driver applied the brakes, 
guided the car to the side of the road and 
jumped out. 

“Quite like the Front,’ Terry cried cheer- 
fully; “I expect you feel at home when yoy 
hear a noise like that.” 3 

Tabs looked round. He had been too busy 
talking to notice where they were. To the 
right, through wind-rumpled, _ tree-dotted 
meadows ran the Thames, still intensely silver 
in the sunshine, but somehow blither and more 
young than in London. Clouds flew high; 
everything was riotously spacious. Scattered 
through the vivid stretch of landscape ivy- 
covered houses stood squarely in their park- 
lands. Set down in the level distance, like 
children’s toys, cattle browsed. The quiet 
greenness had become starred as far as eye 
could carry with a gentle rain of myriad. 
tinted petals. 

“The car’s got a sense of beauty,” he 
laughed; ‘‘it chooses carefully when it wants to 
break down.” 

“And it’s all at the Government's expense,” 
Terry smiled, glancing back at him across her 
shoulder as she scrambled out. “So it’s a back 
tire. How long will it take to put right, 
PrentysPp— Then we may as well walk and 
let you overtake us. I don’t think we’re more 
than a mile from Old Windsor. We'll get 
something to eat at the little inn by the river. 
You remember the one I mean? We’ve been 
there several times when the General was 
with us.” 

“What general is that?”’ Tabs asked as they 
trudged along between the hedges. 

“The General who lent me the car,” she 
replied. 

“Oh, your friend at the War Office! I sup- 
pose he’s one of the dug-outs who’s been there 
all the time?” 

“He isn’t. He rose from the ranks. He’s 
only been at a desk job since the Armistice.” 
She spoke defensively, with a certain resent- 
ment. 

Tabs was quick to detect the sharpness in 
her voice. ‘I’m sorry,’ he apologized. “I 
didn’t mean anything unkind.” 

She halted with a sudden gesture of con- 
cern. ‘I am inconsiderate. I never thought 
of it. Won’t this walking wear you out?” 

“‘She’s changing the subject,’’ he told him- 
self. ‘‘I wonder why?” Aloud he said, “ Not 
a bit. But I can’t stride along the way we 
used in the oid days.” 

Branching off to the right, they came down 
to a little inn by the water-side. It was 
shabby with the look of disrepair which all inns 
had at that time. Its paint was chapped and 
faded; its windows cracked and held togethet 
by pasted strips of paper. Nevertheless, it ha¢ 
a brave look of carrying on triumphantly, for 
tulips and crocuses were springing neat as ever 
from the turf, and it was overhung by a green 
mist of trees just coming into leafage. They 
entered and took their seats at a table from 
which they could watch the pale flowing of the 
river through the spangled peace of the out- 
side world. 

“Tt was lucky we broke down.” Terry sat 
watching him with her square little face 
cushioned in her hands. £‘ You see, I’m training 
myself to believe,’’ she explained, “that every- 
thing happens for the best.” 

‘A comforting philosophy for the lazy,” he 
smiled. ‘Tt lets us all out of resisting tempta- 
tion. Why resist anything, if everything 
happens for the best? If it were true, it would 
give us the license to be as flabby as we liked— 
which rather falls in line with what we were 
saying about Adair. But who is she—this 
woman? You say you’ve seen her?” 
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Due to Their Iron Content 
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AISINS are one of the richest 

of all foods in assimilable iron, 

and it’s iron in the blood that brings 

the pretty rose-tint to women’s and 
children’s cheeks. 


So raisins may be called “‘a beauty 
food.” Served daily they promote 
the beauty that results from perfect 
health. 


Use raisins in simple puddings, 
breakfast foods, cakes, cookies, cus- 
tards, and in scores of other dishes 


which need only a dainty touch to 
make those dishes luscious. 

Raisins add nutrition, too—sup- 
plying 1560 calories of energizing 
nutriment per pound. 
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the finest raisins. 
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1 cup shortening 
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1 teaspoon ginger (or to taste) 
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1 cup boiling water 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
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for free book, 
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“You'll know soon enough for your peace of 
mind. Probably you’ll see her yourself before 
the day is out.” 

“‘But can’t you even tel] me her name?” 

“‘Her name’s Maisie Lockwood for the 
present.” 

“‘For the present! Why for the present?” 

‘Because one’s never certain about Maisie 
She was Maisie Gervis «once and Maisie 
Pollock before that; there must have been a 
time when she was Maisie Something Else” 

Tabs couldn’t quite make up his mind 
whether he ought to laugh or frown. The sys. 
picion had crossed his mind that this com. 
posed imp of a girl, who could look so im. 
mensely the young lady when she liked, was 
playing a sly game with him. However he 
pretended to take her seriously. ‘In most 
social sets names are fairly permanent.” 

Terry laughed outright and looked away 
from him, following the river with her eye, 
“There’s nothing permanent about Maisie, 
Until the war ended, if you’d not seen her for 
a month, you were never quite sure how you 
ought to address her. Even now one’s liable 
to make a mistake. Today she’s Maisie 
Lockwood; tomorrow she may be Maisie 
Anything—Mrs. Adair Easterday, perhaps.” 

Under her wilful mystifications his calmnes 
was getting ruffled. While he listened to her 
he kept comparing this day with the other day 
that his imagination had painted. The world 
was to have been so much better and kinder 
when the agony of the trenches was ended. 
It was in order that it might be better thats 
many men had not come back. And this was 
the kinder world—a world in which men 
saved from the jaws of death met the girk 
they had loved as strangers, in whose presence, 
if they were to avoid offense, they must pick 
their words! A world full of men like Adair, 
who had been honorable until others had 
made them safe by their sacrifice, and of 
women like Maisie of the many names, who § 
forgot her yesterdays that she might seize her 
selfish personal happiness! 


“TERRY,” he spoke with a show of patience, 

‘“do you think it’s a matter about which 
to jest? There’s your sister and the kiddies; 
their future’s at stake. If I’m to be of any 
help—” 

He broke off, for a voice inside his brain 
had started talking: ‘‘You’re old. Thats 
exactly the way in which her father speaks 
to her.” Was it her thoughts that he had 
heard? Her face was lowered; he could 
see nothing but the top of her golden head. 
Youth radiated from her; even in his anger it 
intoxicated him. 

“So if I’m to help,” he picked up his thread, 
“you mustn’t mock. It isn’t decent, Terry 
the situation’s too serious. Let me have the 
facts. How does she come by all these di 
ferent names? Does she call herself something 
diflerent with each new dress?” A 

Terry’s eyes were wide and sorry. “N0F 
with each new husband, but—” There cami 
a break in her voice, ‘‘Oh, Tabs, I can’t bea 
that you should be cross with me. You'tt 
been disappointed in me from the moment WF 
met. We're not the same. And I know its 
not all my fault. And—” 

Her lips trembled. He was in terror let 
she would give way to crying. He leaneif 
across and assured her earnestly; “I’m not 
cross with you, my dearest girl. I’m 
Terry, how is it that we’ve drifted so apart: 
I keep groping after the old Terry. For 3 
minute I think I’ve found her, and then she’ 
no longer there.” 

Drying her eyes, she nodded. “It hurt 
most frightfully. That’s what I keep doing; 
barking my shins in the dark, trying to follow 
the old Tabs. He’s always going away from J 
me.” “I think it’s the laughter that I ms 
most. You’ve grown so stern.” ie 
“T’ve seen stern things happen—a kind a 
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Judgment Day. It’s remembered things that 
are so silencing.” 

“T know what you mean. I saw some of 
those things in our hospital in France.’”’ She 
shut her eyes as if the memory was unbearable. 
“But don’t be hard on people who have a right 
to be young and who want to forget. It isn’t 
that they’re ungrateful.” Then she surprised 
him. ‘People like Maisie 2nd myself.” 

“Don’t couple yourself with her.” He 
spoke more sharply than he had intended. 

“But she was with me out there,” she ex- 
postulated. “That was how she met her second 
husband, Gervis. She nursed him.” 

“Tt makes no difference how she met him; 
she’s not in your class—a woman who has 
been divorced three times.” 

“But she hasn’t! Whatever made you 
think that?” Terry shot upright on her chair, 
for all the world like a startled rabbit. 

“You told me she’d had three husbands.”’ 
He was once more puzzled and uncertain of his 
ground. ‘You as .good as said ‘that she 
wouldn’t be averse to making a fourth of 
Adair. I therefore conjectured—” 

“You conjectured all wrong,” she cut him 
short. ‘‘They died for their country.” 

“All of them?” He was making a rapid 
calculation as to how long could have elapsed 
between marriages. 

“One at a time, of course,’ she added. 
‘She was married to the first ‘the first week of 
the war.” 

“Even so it was quick work. Three hus- 
bands in four years! She must be a very 
alluring person!” 


TERRY laughed nervously. ‘‘She is, though 

you mayn’t think it. I can see you don’t; 
you think she’s horrid. But let me tell you it 
takes a smart woman to bring three men to the 
point of matrimony when the world’s so full of 
unmarried girls. And they were every one of 
them more or less famous, the kind of men of 
whom any woman would be proud. You'll 
remember Pollock—Reggie Pollock. He was 
one of the earliest of our aces, the man who 
brought down the Zeppelin over Brussels and 
got killed himself a few days later, no one 
quite knew how. There was a mystery about 
his death. He was the man to whom she was 
first married.” 

“A splendid chap! And 1 recall her now. 
Her portrait was in the illustrated papers at 
the time of her third marriage. It was headed 
‘A Conscientious War-Worker’ or some- 
thing like that. And I don’t forget the name 
the soldiers called her when they read the 
papers in the trenches.” 

“Did they call her something?’’ She was 
gazing at himintently. “Was it something 
brutal that you wouldn’t like to tell me?” 

“Tt was something true,” he said, pinching 
out his cigarette with a quiet fierceness. 

“Oh, I don’t know—” She broke off to ask 
the waitress whether the car had arrived and 
was answered in the affirmative. “I don’t 
know about its being true. After all, she 
made three men happy before they went west. 
1 don’t see that she’d have been any more te be 
admired if she’d allowed the last two to go 
wretched.” 

Tabs half-rose and then reseated himself. 
“An awful woman! Insatiable! A Lucretia 
Borgia, without Lucretia Borgia’s excuse.” 

“T knew you’d say that,” Terry spoke 
hopelessly in a tone that dragged. ‘How do 
you or I know what excuses she had? How do 
we know why anybody does anything—what 
hidden reasons they have? And yet we're 
always so eager to condemn! I wanted to be 
the first to let you know about Adair because 
you always used to understand. You would 
have understood if you’d been the you that 
you were. 1] thought that if I explained to you 
about Maisie— But what’s the use!” 

She rose from her chair and stood leaning 
against the table, looking wilted and pathetic. 
When she spoke again, the heat had gone out 
of her words and was replaced by an appealing 
tenderness. ‘Don’t you see what it is, why 
it is that I don’t condemn? I’m so sorry for 
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the soiled fabrics 
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Other electric 
washers rock and 
toss the soiled fab- 
rics to and fro in 
sudsy water — and 
itis a good method 


The A B CE lec- 
tric Laundress does 
both. Rapidly it 
alternates these 
good methods- 

and so it combines 
their advantages. . 
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of Satisfaction 
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And the clothes are agitated twice as frequently by 
the double process; they cannot wad; all dirt is 
quickly loosened out instead of rubbed out; wear is 
thus avoided. A springless mechanism alternates 
these methods, quietly and without jar—infallible 
indication of a simple and sturdy construction thar 
pledges uninterrupted operation. Built by pioneer 
makers and long endorsed by users, this ABC offers 
the merits of two good washers for the price of one. 


Choose no single method washer before you see the 
ABC! Write for “The ABC of Washday” and ad- 
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Corner 


| the ‘m—so sorry for you, for myself, for every- 

| body. It hurts me here, Tabs.” She laid her 

| hand against her breast. “We all want what 

| we’ve spent in the lost years.* We want it so 

| impatiently. We can’t get it, but we want it 

at once—now. The things one wants are 
' always in the past or the future, so one cheats 
| co get them now.” 

He hadn’t the remotest idea what she was 
| trying to tell him. She was stirred by some 
| deep emotion, some overwhelming loneliness. 
| For a moment it crossed his mind that she 
| also was tempted, fascinated by some lurement 
| of dishonor kindred to Adair’s. He put the 
| thought from him as preposterous and dis- 

| loyal. Yet it recurred. Ever since they met 
| she had been talking curiously—talking about 
having given away bits of herself to people 
who were hungry, little bits of herself in 
wrong directions. She had coupled her own 
case with this unspeakable Maisie’s. What 
was her problem? 

She stood there with her head bowed, like a 
| child self-accused of wrong-doing, with all the 

flaunting joy of spring tapping against the 
window on which she had turned her back. 
Then it dawned on him why she was standing. 
He was between the door of escape and _her- 
self. He stepped aside. As she moved eagerly 
forward, he caught her by the points of her 
|elbows and arrested her going. The wild- 
| violet eyes fluttered up to his fearfully and 
fell as he towered over her. 

“My very dearest!’ He spoke gently in a 

v oice from which all passion had been purged. 

“Don’t blame me if I simply can’t under- 
| stand. Though I never become any more to 
| you than I am now, I shall always be your 
|comrade, believing in you and loving you. 
| Remember that.” 
| When he released her, she fled from him, 

leaving him alone in the shabby room. 


VIL 


WHEN he refound her, she was talking to 
the girl soldier in the yard of the inn. 
| ‘ But do you think you can manage it, Prentys? 
| It’ll be all right in the open country, but I’m 
| not sure I want to risk it in the London traffic. 
| We're merely joy-riding, and if anything hap- 
| pened to the car when you weren’t on military 

| duty—” 

“T don’t see that we’ve got much choice, 
| Miss,” the girl answered. “The General’s 

orders to me were explicit, and you know what 

| he is: obedience and no explanations. We’ve 
| barely time to do it.’ 

| Their backs were toward the inn. Tabs 
| strolled up and made a pretence of inspecting 
| the new tire. ‘Anything I can do?”’ he asked 
| casually. 

| It was Prentys who answered him. “I 
| sprained my left wrist, sir, back there along 
the road.’’ She held it out to him painfully as 
proof. It was all bound up and puffy. “It 
isn't very much use, sir; so I’ve only one hand, 
and I don’t know whether I'll be able—” 

Terry interrupted and took up the running. 
“T thought the car was ours for the day. 
Prentys has just told me that General Braith- 
waite ordered her to pick him up at the War 
Office this afternoon at three-thirty. Now 
that she’s sprained her wrist, she’ll have to 
drive so carefully that there’s scarcely time 
to do it.” 

Tabs couldn’t help smiling at the pompous 
importance of little people in this newly en- 
franchised world. It was only yesterday that 
for him also the foibles of generals had been 
sacred. For him that day was ended, but it 
still existed for this slim girl soldier. He was 
| sorry for her. 

“You needn’t be upset,” he said kindly. 
‘“‘T haven’t renewed my license, but I can 
drive. No one’s likely to interfere with me in 
an Army car. Jump in, and I'll get you there 
‘with a quarter of an hour in hand.” 
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“ But—” 
It was Terry who had spoken. Her brows 
puckered with thoughtfulness, she was gazing 
far away into the green distance. He waited 
for her to amplify her objection. When she 
maintained silence, he prompted her. 

“Tf it’s me and my bag that’s the trouble, 
you don’t need to worry. After I’ve driven 
you both to the War Office, I can fudge round 
for a taxi. One can usually wangle one in the 
neighborhood of Whitehall.” 

Before he had ended, he knew that his guess 
had missed fire. It wasn’t his comfort that 
was disturbing her. 

“All right,” she said reluctantly. “I sup- 
pose there’s no other way. Get into the back, 
Prentys; I’ll ride in front with Lord Taborley.” 

He was glad to have something to occupy 
his attention—to be able to talk without the 
necessity of looking at her. They were both |, 
embarrassed by the memory of their recent 
tempest of emotion. 

“Braithwaite! So that’s the name of the 
good fairy who gave us our day in the country. 
I don’t remember him, but that’s not remark- 
able. Generals at the Front were as common 
as policemen in London; you found one at 
every street corner. As for trench-dwellers 
like myself, we never came in touch with them 
except when we were in for a wigging. We 
came in touch with them then, all right.” 

She made no remark. He had the feeling 
that she was annoyed with herself for having 
let the general’s name escape her. Up to that 
point she had referred to him anonymously as 
“a friend at the War Office.” 
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TABS tried to switch to another subject with- 
out making the change offensively ap- 
parent. “Now that I’m a free man, I’ve got 
to reorganize a household.” 
She kindled into interest. 
House is still a hospital, isn’t it?” 


Dental science has produced a new 
teeth-cleaning method. Millions of 
people have already adopted it. Leading 
dentists everywhere advise it. 


“Taborley 





ive [hingsHappen 


When you brush teeth in this way 


‘*Ves, I handed it over to the Americans. 
I was glad to do that for my mother’s sake. 
After all, I’m half American. At least a third 
of my boyhood was spent in the States. But 
they’re sending most of their wounded home 
now, so I shall soon have it back on my hands. 
But that wasn’t what I meant. It was too big 
for me; I never lived there.” 

“Then what did you mean?” 

He realized that she was encouraging him to 
continue talking because the topic was safe— 
not because it held much attraction for her. 

“What I meant was that I’ll have to try and 
collect my old servants. I don’t know where 
they allare, or who’s alive and who’s dead. 
There’s one man I’m particularly anxious to 
discover.” 


He slowed down, tooting his horn vigorously | 


as they rounded an awkward corner. When 
they were again on the level she reminded him, 

“You were saying that you were anxious 
to discover—?” 

“Oh, that man of mine! There isn’t much 
to tell! He looked after me while I was up at 
the ’Varsity. When I left, I carried him off. 
I was always wandering, so I made him my 
body-servant. When we were leading civilized 
lives in cities, he acted as my valet-butler- 
secretary. When we were adventuring in the 
remoter parts of the world, he was my com- 
panion-friend. I had a real affection for the 
chap; he was so genuinely distinguished and 
quick tolearn. He’d have gone far if things had 
kept on. As it is, he’s probably gone farther.” 








“Gone farther?” She sounded half-asleep, 
politely lackadaisical. 

“Gone west,” he explained shortly. “His 
letters became fewer. We joined up together 
in theranks. You know all about my end of it. 
I suppose it was my mother’s democratic 
Americanism that made me do that. We got 
drafted into different regiments. After the 
fighting had been going for a year, he stopped 
corresponding. The funny thing was that 
none of my letters to him was returned.” 

_ She was so bored that she was scarcely listen- 
ing. He cut the matter short by adding, 

“Tt was your mention of General Braith- 
waite that started me gossiping.” 


In effective ways it combats the film 
on teeth. And it deals with this tooth 
wrecker as was never done before. 


The fight on film 


Modern dentistry finds that most tooth 
troubles are caused by film. The film at 
first is viscous. You can feel it now. But 
it clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
hclds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


You'll know 


Some results of Pepsodent appear 
rapidly. Within one week the good effects 
will be amazing to you. 


One ingredient is pepsin. One mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits that cling. One 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva to 
neutralize mouth acids. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps the teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily cling. In 


*“Pepsadént 


REG.U.S; 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 





In using advertisements see page 4 




































































Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people have escaped these film- 
caused troubles. 


Ordinary methods do not end this film. 
So millions who brush teeth daily find they 
still discolor and decay. 


A multiple attack 


Now new ways have been found to 
fight film. Careful tests have proved 
them. High dental authorities approve 
them. 


They are all combined in.a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It meets every 
modern requirement. And this new 
tooth paste is fast coming into world- 
wide use. 


in a week 


all these ways it brings and maintains 
whiter, safer teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 


Compare the results with your old 
methods. Then let those evident results 
tell you what is best. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


1 


10-Day Tube Free . 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 176, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 











¥, cup Hese undiluted 1 teaspoon orange extract 
‘ 4 
2 egg yolks % teaspoon salt 
1 whole egg 11% cups flour 
lcup granulated sugar 1/, teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar 


Sift together dry ingredients and add to beaten 
eggs and Hese. Bake in loaf or layers with jam 
or Hese cream filling and Hese icing. 

HIS recipe is by Mrs. Ida C. Bailey- 

Allen. She has named it the Hese Gold 
Cake and writes “It is the most delicious 
cake of its kind I have ever tasted.” 


Use Hesz in all your baking. You will be 
delighted not only with the fine texture and 
flavor of your bread, biscuits and cakes, but 
also with the saving in cooking costs. 

Hesse is pure skimmed milk evaporated to 
double strength enriched with cocoanut fat— 
It is pure and wholesome and always at hand, 
ready for immediate use. 

Order Hese from your grocer and send for 
the Hese recipe booklet. Address: 3305 Con- 
sumers Bldg., Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago Seatt e 
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HEBF 


An Economical Way to Make 
A Rich and Tasty Cake 






Use HEBE. for 


Creamed Soups 

Creamed Fish 
Creamed Gravies 
Creamed Potatoes 
Creamed Vegetables 

Salad Dressings 
Custards, Cream Pies 
Chocolate and Cocoa 
Serve it with 

Tea and Coffee, too 
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The Kingdom Round the 
Corner 


She pulled herself together with a jerk and 
instantly became all attention. “How? How 
—_ my mentioning General Braithwaite do 
that?” 

He noticed again her unreasonable sus 
picion of hostility each time he made a refe1 
ence to this man. Thinking it the wiser policy 
to overlook it, he answered evenly, “Because 
his name also happened to be Braithwaite.’’ 

Fully fifteen minutes elapsed. ‘“She’s quite 
| fed up with my valet,” he told himself. He 
| hadn’t been able to contrive any fresh topi 
which was sufficiently innocuous, so he had 
been keeping silent. They were again passing 
over the bridge beneath which, like a gleam- 
ing sword, lay the Thames, barriered on 
either bank by the little bow-windowed 
houses with their shining brasses and whitened 
| steps. They were already catching up with 
the throng of London traffic when she shook 
herself out of her self-absorption by saying, 

“There must be thousands of Braithwaites 
in the world.” 





E glanced at her out of thecorners of his eyes. 
Her latest conversational effort tickled 
his sense of humor—it was so wholly inade- 
quate. He laughed outright. ‘Thousands of 
Braithwaites! My dear Terry, there must be 
hundreds of thousands.” Then in a graver 
voice, “But though there were thousands 
of millions, it wouldn’t restore to me my one 
loyal man.” 

“Vou loved him?” She uttered her guess 
softly. 

““Yes, and I—it’s a queer thing to say about 
one’s valet—I admired him tremendously.” 

It was the best part of five years since Tabs 
| had driven acar. He hadn’t yet regained his 
old dexterity. He wasn’t expert enough to 
attend to the wheel and at the same time to 
carry on a conversation. As he left the bridge 
he had to pass a coster’s barrow which was 
drawn up beside the curb. The coster was 
dressed in the soiled khaki of a man recently 
released from the Army, his barrow was piled 
high with narcissi and daffodils, and a drowsy 
| donkey drooped between the shafts. In avoid- 
| ing a suicidal pedestrian, Tabs misjudged the 
room that he had to spare. He felt a jolt, 
guessed what had happened, and jammed on 
his brakes. A policeman in front of him was 
holding up a magisterial hand. Behind him a 
stream of familiar trench profanity was 
gathering in volume; under other circumstances 
he would have found a certain enjoyment in 
the sound. He looked back and saw what he 
expected: the barrow overturned; the flowers 
scattered; the donkey surprised out of its 
drowsiness, thrown on its back and kicking in 
its harness; the coster straddling the sudden 
| ruin and calling down all the rigors of the law. 

“Look at ’im, the bloomin’ slacker—the 
pasty h’aristocrat. ’E didn’t see no fightin’. 
| Not ’im. But now the war’s been won by 
poor blokes like meself, ’e ain’t ashamed ter go 
banging abart in h’Army cars.” 

“T know how you feel,” Tabs said. “But 
you’re mistaken; I served in the ranks two 
years myself. I was only demobbed yesterday; 
| today’s my first day out of uniform. [ll pay 
you whatever you think fair; so you don’t 
need to work yourself up.” 

The man’s attitude changed completely He 
removed his cap and scratched his head. 
“Served in the ranks, did yer? Then you and 
me was pals out there!” He turned to the 
policeman, “’E ain’t done me as much damidge 
as if one of them there Big Berthas ’ad landed.” 

The policeman let his fat eyes wander from 
the coster to Tabs, from Tabs back to the 
coster. “I wuz too old ter go,” he said incon- 
sequently; ‘‘but me son’s out there and won't 
ever come back.” He crossed out the par- 
ticulars he had written down so laboriously; 
when that was done, he fumbled his note-book 
back into his pocket. “If your mate ’ere says 
that it’s h’all right, sir, it’s h’all right so far as 
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I’m consarned. Your fust day h’out of the 
h’army! Well, well!” He louked at Terry 
with a world of understanding, wheeled about 
slowly, and went back to his corner. 

“That was sportsmanly of you,” said Tabs. 
“T’d like to know how much—” 

The coster shook his head. “It don’t cost 
you nothink. Me and you used ter share.” 
".Tabs protested. The man climbed the 
running-board and pushed his grime-stained 
hand into the car. ‘‘Call it quits, mister, and 
shake for luck. And now the little lady, if 
she don’t h’object.”’ 

Terry shook his hand daintily. 


“WOU’RE not to talk.” Terry’s voice was 

high-strung and emphatic. “You can’t 
talk and drive—and you’ve got to drive like 
mad.” 

“Why? What’s the hurry?” 

“The hurry! We’ve wasted twenty min- 
utes; we’ve barely time to get there.” 

Why was it of such vital importance to her 
that they should arrive in time? She wasn’t 
too punctual by habit. A thought struck him; 
it was like a searchlight pointing out many 
things that had been dark. Her anxiety 
wasn’t that they should arrive in time, but 
before time. She didn’t intend, if she could 
prevent it, that he should meet the owner of 
the car. Terry had been compelled to let 
him drive, but her main object now was to 
reach the War Office a few minutes early and 
to smuggle him off before an introduction 
would be necessary If they arrived punctu- 
ally or late, the General might be already on 
the pavement. Tabs bit- his lip. He hated 
petty intrigue. He demanded a man’s code 
of honor from the woman he adored, and made 
no excuses for feminine dishonesty. This was 
the worst disappointment she had given him. 

As they approached Hyde Park, he saw that 
the road ahead was blocked. Terry was nerv- 
ously consulting her watch. 

“The time?” he asked. 

“Three twenty-three.” 

“Then this puts the lid on it.” He beckoned 
toa policeman. “What’s holding us up?” 

“The Queen’s expected, so I’m told, sir, 
though us didn’t ’ave nce proper warning.” 

At that moment the crowd commenced 
cheering. A carriage flashed by in which two 
ladies were sitting, one of whom was bowing 
from right to left. Terry stood up so that 
she could get a clearer view above the clus- 
tered héads. As she reseated herself and the 
traffic lurched forward, she turned to Tabs. 

“You noticed who it was?” 

“The Queen.” 

“Yes, but the lady who was with her?” 

“T didn’t see,” he said. 

“Tt was Diana—Lady Dawn, with whom I 
nursed. She’s supposed to be the most 
beautiful woman in England.” 

“Don’t know her. So I 
placed her if I had seen her.”’ 

They made a clear run of it from Hyde Park 
Corner to Whitehall and drew up quite mar- 
velously before the War Office on the second. 

“Done it,’ said Tabs as he shut off the 
engine. ‘It’s zero hour exactly.” 

But Terry wasn’t there to listen to him. 
Almost before they halted, she had nipped 
out of the car and was hailing a taxi which was 
on the point of moving off. His bag was 
already in process of being whisked from one 
vchicle to the other. This indecent haste to 
be rid of him roused his obstinacy; he sat 
still where he was and watched. 

She returned a little breathless and self- 
congratulatory. ‘“‘There! Wasn't that clever of 
me? Taxis are scarce. If I hadn’t collared you 
that one, you might have— Come on, Tabs, 
I you're stiff in your lame leg, give me your 
hand and V’I—” 

At that moment the dingy swing-doors of 
the War Office flew open, and a red-tabbed, 
handsome figure of a man, with gold braid on 
his cap and crossed swords on his epaulettes, 
came briskly out. He caught sight of Terry 
and, throwing her an airy salute, came with 
an eager stride toward her. He wasn’t the 
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The Royal Baking Service 


from 
The Royal Educational Department 


Esicer’s Note—Waties! Griddle Cakes! Biscuits! There is nothing which re- 
quires so little time and trouble and yct returns so much in family health and happiness 
as these foods when baked at home with Royal Baking Powder! 

Day in and day out, the Royal Educational Department is discovering new facts in 
baking. Thousands of women know the never-failing accuracy and delight of Royal 


Recipes. 
publication of recipes. 


But there is more of a service in this department’s work than just the 
The department is really headquarters for all baking in- 


formation, which it gives freely on request to every user of Royal Baking Powder. 


Prize Griddle Cakes and Waffles 


To Get First Prize 


To makea perfect waffle—one that would cap- 
ture first prize at a food show is easy if the Royal 
recipe given on this page is.used. The waffle 
should be about halfan inch thick, evenly browned, 
crisp outside—and soft and tender within. Sugar 
is never used in a perfect waffle batter, for the 
waffles are served with sugar or syrup. 


To Prevent Hard Edged Griddle Cakes 


Gr EASE the griddle only enough to keep the 
cakes from sticking if you want them light and 
fluffy on the edges as well as in the center. Too 
much grease causes the cakes to “draw” on the 
edges and to fry brittle and hard. 


Greasing the Waffig Iron 


] UST the opposite from greasing the griddle, 
the wafHle iron should be greased very well indeed 
to prevent the waffle from sticking to the iron. 
The waffle iron should be very hot — almost 
smoking—when the batter is poured in. 


How to Fill the Waffle Iron 


i: WITH a tablespoon 
‘ wy pour just enough batter 
4 into the iron to permit 
the grooves to be filled 
evenly but not covering 
the tops of the black 
squares; close the iron 
and count twenty slowly; 
then turn the iron and 
count fifteen slowly. If 
too much batter is putin, 
the waffle will be too 
thick, and will take so long to bake that it will 
become tough and leathery. 





When to Turn Griddle Cakes 


WHEN small light 
< bubbles appear evenly 
covering the griddle 
cake, and by lifting 
the edge of the cake, 
a delicate brown shows 
underneath, it should 
be turned—but turned 
only once! Twice 
turning cakes will make them tough and soggy 


To Keep Pancakes Light 


THE finest baked griddle cake will become 
soggy with steam if it is put on a cold plate. 
Slip it from the griddle to a hot plate, but do 
not flap it over again. Never pile more than 
four cakes on a plate as a larger number will 
be apt to steam upon standing, also making the 
cakes soggy. 


Eggless Griddle Cakes and Waffles 


Ir you have a griddle cake or waffle recipe call- 
ing for two or three eggs, one or more of the eggs 
may be omitted and about a spoonful of Royal | 
Baking Powder added in place of each. Royal, 
however, is one of the very few baking powders 
that can be used in place of eggs in this way, 
as some baking powders leave a bitter taste in 


the food. 
A New Way to Serve Pancakes 


WITH a thinner pancake batter make large- 
sized pancakes — large as the pan will hold. 
Then place four together with butter and syrup 
or jelly between each cake, and cut in pie- 
shaped pieces for serving — making four serv- 
ings from each plateful. 





The New Royal Cook Book Free | 


All of the recipes which you have liked so well on Royal pages together with 
many new recipes and discoveries, are given in our New Royal Cook Book. 
If you send us the names and addresses of 
three friends interested in home baking we will supply them also free of charge. 


ROYAL EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 141 William St., New York 


Write for your copy. It is free. 


This is the 

| first of the 
Royal 
Baking 
Service 


Watch forit 





Cut these out and Paste in Your Cook Book 


Royal Hot Griddle Cakes 


134 cups flour 2 eggs 
lg teaspoon salt 114 cups milk 
3 teaspoons Royal 1 tablespoon 
Baking Powder shortening 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; add beaten eggs, milk 
and melted shortening; mix well. Bake immediately 
on hot griddle, Serve with butter and maple syrup. 


French Pancakes 


1 cup flour 1 tablespoon sugar 

2 teaspoons Royal 2 cups milk 
Baking Powder 14 cup cream 

14 teaspoon salt jam 

2 eggs powdered sugar 


» Sift together four, Royal Baking Powder and salt. 
Add eggs which have been beaten with the sugar and to 
which milk and cream have beenadded. Battershould 
be very thin. Heat small frying pan in which a little 
butter has been melted. Pour in just sufficient batter 
to cover bottom of pan. Cook over hot fire. Turnand 
brown other side. Spread with jam or preserves and roll 
up. Sprinkle with a little powdered sugar and serve hot. 


NOTE: Royal cans are always full weight. 


opening and hold bottom of can firmly. 


* minutes. Bake on hot greased griddle. 
To avoid spilling the powder, shake down contents before 


Waffles 


2 cups flour 134 cups milk 


4 teaspoons Royal 2 eggs 
Baking Powder 1 tablespoon melted | 
3¢ teaspoon salt shortening 


Sift four, Royal Baking Powderand salt together; add 
milk to yolks of eggs; mix thoroughly and add to dry 
ingredients; add meited shortening and mix in beaten 
whites of eggs. Bake in well greased hot waffle iron 
until brown. Serve hot with maple syrup. It should | 
take about one minute to bake each waffle. 


Buckwheat Cakes 


2 cups buckwheat flour 

1 cup flour 

6 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
114 teaspoons salt 
21% cups milk or milk and water | 

1 tablespoon molasses 

I tablespoon shortening 

Sift together flours, Royal Baking Powder and salt; 
add liquid, molasses and melted shortening;beat three 


Slowly twist off cover. 
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A Better Bathroom at 
Moderate Cost 


You would say that this bathroom was better than 
the average? It is, yet it costs no more. 


The Mott light-weight tub revolutionized the manu- 
facture of solid porcelain baths. There is nothing 
better, though it is not expensive. 

The Villard lavatory is moderate in price yet it is a 
marvel of the Potters’ art in vitreous china. 


The Silentum toilet is all that the name implies, and 


Send for our latest Bathroom Book— it has an unusually large bowl and water area. 
it is just off the press and gives valu- < 

able —— in the selection of While this is not an expensive bathroom, it has a 
plumbing equipment for the home in certain style and refinement characteristic of Mott 


addition to various designs and color z 
schemes in tile, especially prepared by plumbing. 
our Tile Depariment. Wriie today. > ° 
‘adits Depariment B. For almost a century the name of Mott has stood 

for the best in plumbing equipment. It is your 

guarantee now for quality and dependability. 


Tue J..L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


New York: Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


*Boston *St. Paul, Minn. *Indianapolis *Kansas City, Mo. *Washington,D.C. *Portland, Ore. 
Pe Eicago ee — Moines *Dayton, Ohio *Salt Lake City Columbus, O. El Paso, Texas 
-_incoln, Neb. etroit *St. Louis Pittsburgh Houston, Texas *Hav: “ube 
*Jacksonville, Fla. *Toledo *New Orleans . ae mie a ee 
MOTT COMPANY, L mited. MOTT SOUTHERN CO. MOTT CO.of PENN, MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 
*Montreal, *Toronto *Atlanta, Ga. *Philadelphia, Pa. *San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Winnipeg, Canada *Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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The Mexrnoid Hair brush 


We have created the Mermaid Hair Brush 
for women to whom a brush that can be made 
fresh and sanitary is essential. 
The rubber cushion holding the bristles can 
be removed with quick convenience for the 
a which makes the Mermaid like new. 
t all Drug and Department Stores, $1.50 up. 
THE MONARCH BRUSH COMPANY 
Troy, New York 





linen buying 


In buying your 
linens for the 
year, do not 


\ ‘ forget to matk 
rg! them with 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Ther, will save ge2 much trouble--A FEW STITCHES 


THEY’RE ON. Attach one of these labels to 

per household linens and lingerie. Fast colors -red 
lue, black and navy. WOVEN--not PRINTED 
Order through your dealer or write us for samples 


and prices. 
J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
321 Chestnut St., South Norwalk Conn. 
Canadian Address: Brantford, Ont. 
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|The Kingdom Round the 


Corner 


old fogy Tabs had so persistently imagined, 
He was young, barely thirty, lean, tall, and 
swift-moving—very much what Tabs had been 
before he spent himself at the war. 

“Hullo, Terry! This is ripping. I didn’t 
expect you— But what’s all this? An 
accident? What have you been doing to 
Prentys?” 

The voice was glad and frank, though its 
habit of command was unmistakable. Every 
gesture bespoke authority and arrogance of 
body. Even in this moment of geniality, 
“Obedience and no explanations” was written 
all over him. He was a man who believed his 
acceptable importance to be a verity estab- 
lished beyond the pale of challenge. Yet there 
was something lacking—a sureness of refine- 
ment, a last considerateness. With the first 
word he had spoken, Tabs had detected that 
he wasn’t quite the part. 

Terry had hurried forward to meet him. 
She was saying something in a voice so sub- 
dued that it did not carry. She had so con- 
trived tiieir grouping—or was it an accident?— 
that the General’s face was hidden. 

Tabs waited, then turned to Prentys. “My 
taxi man’s getting impatient. Will you give 
my thanks to the General for his kindness and 
make the explanations? And I hope your 
wrist will soon be better.” 

He had given the driver his address and was 
stepping into the taxi, when he heard Terry’s 
voice. ‘Why, you’re running away! You 
mustn’t go without meeting the General. 
General Braithwaite, I want to introduce you 
to Lord Taborley, of whom I’ve spoken to 
you so often.” 


Tabs limped back to the pavement and 
found the General regarding him intently. 
“I’m glad to make Lord Taborley’s acquaint- 
ance,” he said formally. And then to Terry: 
“You didn’t tell me that it was for Lord 
Taborley that you were borrowing my car.” 

Before Terry could reply, Tabs was answer- 
ing for her. “ThenI have to apologize to you, 
| sir, as well as to thank you. But we’ve used 
| the same car often, haven’t we? In fact, 
| we’ve met many times.” 

“Never to my knowledge.” The General 
drew himself up stiffly. ‘‘You mistake me. 
| It’s the first time I’ve had the pleasure.” 

The two tall men stood glooming at each 
| other. Tabs had it on the tip of his tongue to 
say something more, but glanced at Terry and 
thought better of it. Instead he addressed her, 

“Do I drive you home?” 

The General interrupted. “It'll be out of 
your way. I’m going right past Miss Beddow’s 
house.” 

For the first time since they had been in- 
troduced Terry came between their hostility. 
“How did you know where Lord Taboiley 
lived and that it would be out of his way? 
You said this was the first time you had met 
him.” 

Tabs refused to make her the witness of a 
quarrel. “Since General Braithwaite knows 
where I live, perhaps he will call and explain 
to me later—I can’t keep my cab waiting 
much longer. Are you riding with me, Terry?” 

She avoided his eyes. “With the General.” 
And then, “You won’t forget that you're 
dining tonight with father?” 

“Tonight. At seven-thirty, I suppose, 2s 
usual?” 

“ At seven-thirty.” 

He raised his hat. As he drove away, he felt 
compelled to look back just once to assure 
himself. He caught the General’s features in 
full sunlight; he had not been mistaken. : 

“So that’s why my letters to him werent 
returned, and that’s why he didn’t write! He's 
gone farther than far with a vengeance.” He 
clenched his fists and frowned savagely at his 
crippled leg. “I felt so sure of her—and to 
have to compete with my own valet!” 

(To be continued) 
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The Dwarfes 


(Continued from page 47) 





asked all the great men of the town. 

“Pyt them in prison!” all the great men 
shouted as fiercely as possibie. ; 

So Lumpy Doodle saw the Mayor pick up a 
seat bunch of keys and unlock a door at the 
end of the room. The great big policemen 
carried the Dwarfies into the room and were 
followed by the Mayor and all the great men of 
the town, so Lumpy Doodle could not see what 
was going on inside. 

Then Lumpy Doodle grew sorry. What if 
the Dwarfies should be kept in prison for a long, 
long time? He wished that he had not played 
such a prank on the other Dwarfies. Lumpy 
Doodle flew back to the Dwarfie home in the 
creat, hollow tree. Everything was quiet 
there. Every one was away except Nurse 
Screechy Owl who took care of the Dwarfie 
children. 

“T’ve been asleep!’’ Screechy Owl told 
Lumpy Doodle when he asked where all the 
mamma Dwarfies were. 















LUMPY DOODLE cried and cried as he put 
on his nighty and went to bed, for Lumpy 
Doodle really had a kindly heart and was very 
sorry. Lumpy Doodle cried himself to sleep 
and dreamed that a great, big policeman had 
caught him and was putting him in a great 
box, and the Mayor and all. the great men of 
the town laughed and Jaughed as Lumpy 
Doodle kicked on the box and tried to get out. 
Finally Lumpy Doodle kicked so hard, he 
rolled out of his little teeny-weeny bed and was 
wide awake when his head hit the floor. Then 
he heard laughing in the Dwearfies’ big living- 
room and ran in tosee whoit was. There were 
all the Dwarfies sitting around the fireplace, 
laughing and talking of their wonderful ad- 
venture. 

“Treally thought the Mayor was in earnest 
when he told the big policemen to put us in the 
prison and unlocked the great door!’* laughed 
Grampy Dwarfie. 

“And wasn’t it a great surprise when we saw 
all the children of the town and their mammas 
gathered around the great table?” cried aunt 
Delia Dwarfie. “I wonder who made the 
dear little chairs and tables just our size, that 
were placed for us in front of the children!” a 
mamma Dwarfie said. 

“Oh, those were the children’s doll tables and 
§ chairs!” said Granny Dwarfie. ‘“Didn’t the 
s children’s eyes stick out with wonder when they 
saw us?”’ 

“And wasn’t the dinner just about the best 

s you ever tasted?”’ asked Winkie Dwarfie as 
he smacked his lips in remembrance. 
| “And the Mayor! How he fooled us into 
thinking he was a fierce, gruff person! cried 
Uncle David Dwarfie. “ Why, I just had to hug 
his big hand when he told us how much it 
} Meant to all the people in the town to hear the 
bells ring and the whistles, too, on New 
Year’s, and thanked us for coming to the 
}Town Hall! I wonder how they knew we 
© would come?” 
» Lumpy Doodle crept back to his little 
teeny-weeny bed, his Dwarfie heart filled with 
happiness again. His prank had turned out 
well after all and had been the means of bring- 
ing happiness to all the Dwarfies. While he 
had been kicking up his heels and laughing 
p Outside the window of the Town Hall, Winkie 
Dwarfie at the Mayor’s request had flown 
to the Dwarfies’ home and brought all the 
Mamma Dwarfies to share in the New Year’s 
anquet. 

And as the laughter and talking of the Dwar- 
es seemed to get farther and farther away, 
Lumpy Doodle seemed to see the big, kind- 
hearted Mayor reach down and lift him out of 
the box and place him in the center of a group 
of laughing children, and Lumpy Doodle 
smiled in his sleep and dreamed a dream of 
@ othing contentment. 















































joked fiercely down at the little Dwarfies. 
“What shall we do with them?” the Mayor 
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When beauty vies with beauty 
itistheperfect complexionthat f 
rules supreme. The charm of § 
a soft, clear skin of dainty tex- 
ture is the most captivating. 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream is 
preferred by all who value the 
delicate freshness and satiny 
smoothness of complexion 
perfection. 

Quickly cleansing and beauti- 
fying, it imparts to face, neck 
and arms that exquisite charm 
which has made American 
Beauties of three generations 
famous the world over. Let 
the daily use of this “perfect” 
toilet requisite win admira- 
tion's tribute for you. In tubes 
12c, 30c, 60c. In jars 40c, 
60c, $1.00, $1.65. * 


FREE trial tube onrequest. 
Address: Daggett & Rams- 
dell, Dept. 1916, D. & R. 
f Building, New York. 
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PERFECT COLD CREAM 
‘Lhe Kind That Keeps” 








Geaining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 
Cultivat ind. Deve 
a ete Jom ha Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 


r spare time profitable. 
a4 be ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
a Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course, Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
4 There is no other institution or agency‘doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
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HAIR PINS 


Your Hair 
Always in Place 

















this, for over one hundred members of the English a8 
faculties of higher ore et are studying in 7 Supreme Hair Pin ity ‘g 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, Quali 2 R 
they are constantly recommending our courses. Unequaled Hair Pin Merit 

We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive Sold Ev. 

booklet e "eM , the lead- erywhere 

ing ee So — Wrier’s Monthly annual Se and 10¢ packages 

subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer 

ice BA RAS HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 

150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address Sol H. Gold sien 
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In using advertisements see page 4 





















| must be a big city or an important railroad 














Pure as the air of the polar region. 
White as the ever-present snow. 
Fine asits tiniest flakes, That is 
Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
Always flows freely. Stimulates the 
taste to perceive every delicate flavor. 
Sanitary package; easily opened cap. 
* Please ask for 


Diamond Crystal 


Interesting booklet, “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt.” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL “Whe Salt thats aff Sal.” 


In sanitary boxes or sacks—for table and cooking use 
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Put your faith in S. & H.! 


On 1200 acres of trial and propagating 
grounds at Painesville we prove our 
stock before we sell. Good seeds, 

bh plants and trees are ready this sea- 
} son, as for 66 previous years. 
Write tonight for your catalog. 


Storrs & Harrison Co. 
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Delicious Muffins es 


For Dishetics 


From famous HEPCO Flour. High 
per cent of fats and protein—scarcely 
a trace of starch. 

Ten 2c stamps will bring 4-pound sample 
—enough for a heaping plate of muffins o1 
gems. Address 

Waukesha Health Products Co. 

100 Spring Drive, Waukesha, Wis. 

Ask Your Doctor 










Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 19 
Painesville, Ohio 

































“All for China!’’ 


(Continued from page 19) 










































junction or something. At any rate, I would 
go to Chengtu! And while there, what was 
the matter with my taking a weck-end ryn 
into Thibet? 

As a matter of fact, Hankow, 650 miles up 
the Yangtsze River from Shanghai, 1s about 
half-way from New York to Chengtu, figuring 
not in miles but in the time it takes to trayel 
it. Then, when you arrive in Chengtu, it js q 
mere matter of 37 days by sedan chair to reach 
the Thibetan boundary. In this city, where 
there was not a wheeled vehicle of any kind 
excepting wheel-barrows, where very few resi- 
dents had ever gone abroad so far as to see a 
steamboat, a locomotive, an automobile, or 
even 2 rickshaw, where the city gates were 
closed promptly at six o’clock and belated 
travelers were compelled to wait outside the 
city wall until the following morning, whe.. 
the conditions of life to all outward appear- 
ances seemed to be almost the same as in the 
days of Confucius, I found among other things 
a great Christian university, a large govern- 
ment school for girls, an anarchist newspaper, 
a thriving Y. M. C. A., and a. decided feminist 
movement. 

It was Dr. Liu, head of the government 
girls’ schools, who told me about the feminists. 
He didn’t call them feminists. He spoke 
rather of the “strange, new tendencies” he 
noted among young Chinese women of today, 
even among the daughters of the best families. 
Some of them, he said, had openly declared 
that they would never marry, while very many, 
although not quite so radical as these, were 
insisting on the right to vote—along with 
their fathers and their fathers’ peers—on the 
question of selection of their future husbands. 

“What do the old folks say?” I asked him. 

“Some of them give in,’’ he answered. “The 
new times frighten them, but they don’t know 
what else to do. Others—I suppose you 
would call them extreme conservatives—fight 
to the last against any such revolutionary 
ideas. They say that for women to meddle in 
such affairs is decidedly unladylike.”’ 

I told him that we didn’t call these people 
conservatives in America: we called them 
antis—but my interpreter asked me to have a 
heart. 


I DECIDED to interview some of the young 
ladies. Don’t smile, you who know something 
about China outside of Shanghai and Peking. 
How was I to know that young ladies in 
Chinese society simply can not be interviewed 
by American newspaper men? Formal meet- 
ings coud be arranged, but I soon discovered 
that in formal meetings it was impossible to get 
anything out of them distantly resembling 
conversation. China is a man’s world and 
tooks it. Any one who has given it the once- 
over can see how much it needs a wife. Its 
women have been held incommunicado: that 
is what their scrap was all about. And here! 
was trying to interview a lot of folks who wer 
striking for the right to be interviewed. I had 
about decided to pigeon-hole the project alons 
with my week-end run into Thibet when fate 
intervened. Presently I was thrown into a 
open boat with four of them—four young 
Chinese women students ranging in age from 
17 to 25—and drifted down the rapids of tht 
Min and the upper Yangtsze in this extraor 
dinary company for six days and nights. 
One of the shrewdest moves I ever made if 
my life was to take my wife with me on thi 
trip to Everywhere. We decided to leav 
Chengtu by water, two boatloads of us. Oné 
was filled with missionary men bound for thef 
Chungking conference. The other contained | 
the four students escorted by an Americal 
teacher, Miss Inez Marks, of Pasadena, Calf 
fornia. I don’t know who decided which boalf 
Mrs. Wood and I should share, but I herewith 
acknowledge my profoundest thanks. 
Not that 1 don’t love missionaries! I 40 
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Cheese en Surprise 
Cook 4 package Quaker Milk Macaroni in boiling, salted water 
until tender; drain and rinse with cold water. Fill theshellos 
an Edam or Pineapple cheese with the cooked macaroni. Pour 
1 cup of white sauce over the macaroni and cover the top with 
buttered crumbs; bake 20 minutes in moderate over 


Southern Spaghetti 
Fry a chicken and make1 V4 cups of cream gravy, using 4 table- 
spoons fat (left from frying the chicken), 4 tablespoons flour, 
1% cupsof milk and Y% teaspoon salt. Cook ¥4 package Quaker 
Milk Spaghetti in boiling, salted water until tender; drain 
and rinse with cold water. Reheat spaghetti in the creameravy, 
place in the center of a platter and surround with fried chicken 


*Quaker Goes Italy one better 


Milk Macaroni, Mi/k Spaghetti—a wonderful 
improvement in richness, in flavor, in food value 


Perhaps you have not known it, but macaroni 
and spaghetti have always been made of wheat 
and water. 


The Italians have made them that way for 
hundreds of years. 


And American manufacturers have followed 
their example, perfecting, mainly, the methods 
- packaging and distributing these old-time 
oods. 


But we believed that macaroni and spaghetti 
could be improved in the making. We wanted 
not simply new ways of serving them, ways 
for you to make them better. We sought a 
way in which we could make them better. 


From Nature’s larder we took 
two basic foods 


We went to Nature’s larder, first for wheat. 
And we found that here in America grew one 
certain kind surpassingly rich in protein, great 
golden kernels of wheat. We adopted it, de- 
spite its higher cost. 


_ And then we thought of that other basic food 
in Nature’s storehouse—milk, the great 
enricher. 


If we could put milk in macaroni and spa- 
ghetti we knew we could make them richer 


than they could possibly be made with water. 


Are not potatoes creamed in milk far rich- 
er than potatoes simply boiled in water? Are 
not your gravies, and soups, your puddings 
and cakes far richer in flavor and nutriment 
when you make them with milk? 


Wheat with milk —the perfect food 


Dietitians told us that we’d have in milk and 
wheat a perfect food combination. 


Wheat alone, they said, is not the staff of 
life. It is lacking in one substance absolutely 
essential to health and growth—a substance 
called ‘‘vitamines.’? Milk makes up this de- 
ficiency, for it is abundantly supplied with that 
essential substance. 


Not only a better tasting macaroni and spa- 
ghetti but a more nutritious macaroni and spa- 
ghetti then became our goal. 


And now, friends, we’vé reached that goal! 
In Quaker Brand Mi/k Macaroni, Mi/k Spa- 
ghetti. 


Such macaroni, such spaghetti you’ve never 
tasted! 


Macaroni and spaghetti as rich as new 
potatoes creamed in milk—as tender, when 
cooked as that kingly table delicacy, Brussels 


sprouts —as satisfying and wholesome as home- 
made bread and country butter. 


We offer you the fat o’ the land 


Thus Quaker has taught Italy how to make 
macaroni and spaghetti exceptionally rich and 
good. 

Thus Quaker has made for you wholly new 
food delights, wholly new food values — with 
milk and wheat, the fat o° the land. 

Try Quaker Brand Milk Macaroni or Milk 
Spaghetti tonight. Until you Aave tried them 
you cannot fully appreciate how good these 
foods can be. 


Big value packages 


We pack more macaroni and spaghetti than 
usual in each box. By thus saving in packing, 
and other costs, we are able to give you this 
better, more costly product at about the same 
price per ounce as ordinary kinds, 

The smaller box contains enough for two 
full family meals. The larger box is an even 
better value. 

Ask your grocer for it today. If he should 
happen not to have it, write us, giving his 
name, and we will see that you are supplied. 


The Quaker Oats Company, 1603A Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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My Mamma sends 
, me cause I say 


Burnett's 


Asking for “Burnett’s” is the best 
assurance anyone could have that 
the vanilla they buy is the kind they 
want. You use vanilla to give your 
desserts flavor, so you want the 
most delightfully flavored vanilla 
for delicious desserts. 


Burnett’s Vanilla is full flavored 
because it is the rich, mellow essence 
of fine Mexican Vanilla beans, aged 
and cured by a slow, expensive 
Nature process. 


There are about as many different 
grades of Vanilla as there are brands. 
Always order Burnett’s Vanilla. 
Then you'll be sure of exquisite 
flavor and absolute purity. 
Send for the new edition of the recipe 
book ‘Dainty Desserts.” Enclose your 


grocers name and [5c in stamps or 
coin to cover mailing. 


























Joseph Burnett Company 
Boston, Mass. 









BURNETTS | 
VANILLA j 


2 FLUID OUNCES NET. 













BURNETT’S 


WARRANTED 


PURE EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


FOR FLAVORING 
ice Cream, Custards, &c. 

















2 FLUID OUNCES NET 
BURNETT'S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
ARE ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Guaranteed by Joseph Burnett Com. 
pany to Comply with the provisions of al! 
Pure Food Laws, State ang National, 
















Perranco or 


OSEPH BURNETT CO 
MB OSTON. MASS., U.S.A. 






QANEr ry: 
\ 


CO on ope 


REO 
ORANGE 
YELLOW 
ROSE 
VIOLET 
SCARLET 
BLUE 
CARAMEL 
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) 
17- burnetts extract 


i? int full flavor 
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“All for China” 


Everybody who essays to travel far into the 
interior of China learns eventually to do that. 
One may not be strong on asking the blessing at 
table and still appreciate the fact that neither 
Western business nor Western journalism 
could penetrate these regions except for the 
work of these self-sacrificing but unconquer- 
able gospel pioneers. Still, one can see a mis- 
sicnary almost any time: it is only on the 
rarest occasions that one may shoot the wild 
rapids of these Himalaya streams for 144 hours 
with four young Chinese feminists. 

And you simply can’t ride in an open boat 
al] that time with any one without getting 
acquainted. Be it recorded then that Chinese 
women are people, that they have very human 
emotions, that they have a sense of humor, and 
can laugh and cry, that they in common with 
the rest of humanity are longing for a more 
abundant life, that they have a woman problem 
more complicated, perhaps, than in any other 
country on earth, and that some of them at 
least, are beginning to make that problem 
articulate. 

IncidentaJly, while Americans are busy mak- 
ing the world safe for things, it might be well 
to remember that there are approximately 
200,000,000 of somebody’s daughters in China. 
Two hundred million more problems for the 
world to solve! And now that the nations have 
about decided to live under one roof, it is 
obvious that the problem must be solved or 
the world won’t be made safe for anything. 


T was the second day out that 1 got that 

word-picture of New York. The first day I 
got nowhere except for a formal introduction. 

The boat was comfortably crowded—nct 
full to capacity as they reckon capacity in 
China, but just so that one additional pas- 
senger would have been badly stepped cn. I 
called it an open boat, and it was, in spite of 
frequent attempts to close it. It was what the 
Chinese call a half-boat, bigger than a sampan, 
but not comparable to the junks so well known 
on the lower river. The center of the boat 
was covered by matting thrown loosely across 
bamboo poles, and we stretched a curtain and 
our imaginations to make separate compart- 
ments inside. Mrs. Wood and I occupied the 
forward section, while Miss Marks and her 
four wards slept aft. Six oarsmen and their 
cook somehow found room for their feet and 
hands on the deck ahead of us, while the 
steersman, two cooks for the passengers, and 
an extra servant occupied the stern. By 
stretching another curtain so that the crew 
could not see us unless they looked our way, 
it was possible to obtain what the Chinese 
know as privacy: that is, unless one of the 
seven half-naked men ahead had _ business 
with one of the four astern or vice versa. To 
tell the truth, this happened awkwardly often, 
and Mrs. Wood, who enjoyed the trip im- 
mensely, was moved to remark one morning 
that there were rather too many Chinese in 
het bedroom. 

Some one told me before I left America that 
while Chinese women are models of modesty 
Chinese men are impossibly bold and ill- 
behaved. I wonder how many delicately 
reared women in New York would risk going 
to the river front some afternoon, collecting an 
entirely unknown gang of river men, getting 
into such a boat with them, and being rowed, 
say, to Albany, tying up each night at any 
spot ashore the boatmen might select. Well, 
exactly that can be done in China without the 
slightest misgiving as to any improper conduct 
on the part of the men. This crew of ours 
Was just a typical river gang, not vouched for 
by any one; yet the very atmosphere did not 
permit misgivings, although my presence added 
nothing whatever to the sense of safety. 

_I can’t say the trip was physically safe. 
The rapids are frequently too strong for the 
best of steersmanship, the rocks are near the 
surface, and the whirlpools gap hungrily on 
every side. Pirates also infest the river, and 
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“All for China!” 


armed bandits and armed soldiers infest the 
shores. As most of the bandits are ex. 
soldiers and most of the soldiers ex-bandits, 
the sight of uniforms doesn’t always spell 
security. Incidentally, there are always one 
or more wars raging in Szechwan, and realign- 
ments are made so fast that it is ‘hard to keep 
track of which side the local government is on, 
However, if one kills a chicken and smears the 
| blood along with a few stray feathers across the 
bow of the boat, and burns a candle and a 
couple of sticks of incense, he should get 
through fairly well. At any rate, unless some- 
thing does happen, one gets tired of fidgeting 
and naturally looks around for some one to 
visit with. And every time I looked around, 
I saw those four little story-book women, 
about sixty pounds gross each, clad in silks 
that were too elegant to be gorgeous, cut in 
the regulation Chinese fashion, which is too 
dainty to be called style. 

What lay behind it all, I wondered. Were 
these beings real girls? Did they inhabit the 
same earth and could it be that their destiny 


| had anything to do with the destiny of Flora 


and Becky and Marie, back in old N’ Yawk? 





“Wy can’t I talk to them?” I implored 
Miss Marks. 

“You can,” she said. 

A few minutes later we all crowded together 
in the forward ‘‘cabin,”’ and I discoursed at 
length. I told them what I thought of China, 
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Miss Marks faithfully interpreted. No 
answer. 

‘“‘Why can’t they talk to me?” I asked 
| despairingly. 

“Vou didn’t ask them to,” Miss Marks 
explained. 


In the Chinese chatter that followed, faces 
all lit up. 
‘““‘What do you want them to talk about?” 
| Miss Marks asked. 
| JT want them to describe New York as they 


| understand it to be,” I replied. 


The description followed, even to the detail 
| of the dance. Miss Marks assured me that 
| she had no idea where or how they got their 
| information, and I learned that until they 
started on this trip, not one of these girls had 
ever been more than five i—about a mile and 
a quarter—beyond the Chengtu walls. 

“Describe a New York dance to me,” I 
asked, “‘just as the picture presents itself to 
your mind.” 

My question brought considerable confusion 
attended by some very genuinely girlish gig- 
gles. Finally they announced to their aston- 
ished teacher that there had been a dance in 
Chengtu about a year before and that two of 
the girls had attended it. 

“Tmpossible,” said Miss Marks. 

Then the real truth came out. Two mission 
teachers, formerly college girls in America, had 
met in Chengtu. It was a hilarious reunion, for 
missionaries. contrary to tradition, are some- 
timeshuman. Theyseized each other in their glee 
and went through half a dozen rhythmic steps, 
humming an old college tune for accompani- 
ment. A facetious ‘Sh-h!” meaning that 
missionaries mustn’t dance, followed from 
some one, and the gay incident was supposedly 
closed. The fact is that it had been remem- 
bered and cherished by every Chinese girl who 
witnessed it, and to every student in that 
school this performance typified the dance, an 
| institution which would otherwise have re- 
mained entirely inconceivable. 

They weren't all certain, bless their hearts, 
whether a man and a woman could play this 
game as equal partners. It was possible that 
the men might play it on one side of the room 
and the women on the other, but it was a won- 
derful game anyway, and it was with seeming 
regret that two of the girls agreed it could 
never be played in China. In China, I le -arned 
—that is, in great, thronging sections of the 
interior still unaffected by Western influence— 
that feasts and meetings—all those things 
have been confined to the men: even in their 
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own homes, when company comes, the women 
eat in separate rooms. Chinese men, they 
said, would not respect women who would at- 
tempt to follow any other course, and it would 
hardly be hoped that China might become like 
America, where the women had “‘supplanted” 
the men. 3 . 

Feminism, therefore, in this populous world 
center, had so far confined itself to a deter- 
mination not to marry. Already, in some 
strange way, education for women had been to 
some degree installed. Why couldn’t a wom- 
an, then, become a doctor or go into business 
or something, and declare her independence of 
the tyrant? That they were saying all these 
things to a man, so far as I could find out, did 
not seem strange to them, although it seemed 
strange to me that it didn’t. Then I remem- 
bered that I was hardly a man: I was only a 
foreigner. ‘ 

Again they began to giggle, and I wondered 
if I wasn’t being guyed a little. I looked 
around, and it grew almost to convulsions. 
Presently I discovered that some one had tied 
anempty tomato can on my coat-tail. These 
folk not only have a sense of humor, but they 
laugh, it seems, at identically the same things 
that convulse moving picture audiences in 
America. 

Perhaps you think that a newspaper man, 
given such an opportunity, would spend his 
days in interviewing. He didn’t. He entirely 
forgot that he was a newspaper man, and a 
pleasant time was had by all. Funny old 
New York with its hysterical music and jazz 
traffic faded from memory. World problems 
were dissolved in dreams. Perhaps it was the 
spell of the Orient. Perhaps it was the pure 
juy of being alive. At any rate, it was enough 
to float in the glorious October sun and under 
the lulling influences of the moonbeams, hear- 
ing the soft ripple of the current splashing 
against the boat or watching the templed hiils 
as they drifted lazily by. Again the scene 
would change to one of the most exhilarating 
thrills as we neared a stretch of rapids. ‘The 
boatmen would spring to their loosely wabbling 
oars and work together in furious rhythm, 
accompanying their efforts with a triumphant, 
orientalchant. Skilled meneveryone. Faith- 
ful men, couragecus men! Coolies, they are 
called, but [came to know them as capable, 
kindly, and resourceful persons lacking nothing 
but opportunity to become the peers of any 
group on earth. 

They were, as I said, half-clothed. Some of 
them had both garments on, and those who 
hadn’t had invariably chosen the proper one. 
That is because we were going down-stream 
where it is necessary to work only at infrequent 
intervals. Up-stream, however, every foot of 
the way is contested, and clothes are an incum- 
brance. The boats have to be towed most of 
the distance, the men clambering over rocks 
and fording inlets waist-deep as they pull. If 
they wear one-piece garments under such 
conditions, they feel they have satisfied all the 
requirements of propriety and law, but they 
look odd at first, especially when the one piece 
happens to be a very short vest. 



















































false step, and the River God, when he has 
once selected a human being, seldom lets go. Be- 
sides, if the rest of the gang did save a comrade’s 
life, they would be in duty bound to take care of 
him for the rest of his days, if it should turn 
out that he was incapacitated to take care of 
himself. And the struggle for rice is terrible. 
So it has been reported from time to time in 
the West that the Chinese are devoid of human 
sympathies. 

They are not. Heroic rescues are by no 
means unknown, in spite of the conditions and 
traditions which tend to discourage every- 
thing of the sort. A man must be something 
of a hero to make a living for his children 
where life is as hard as it is in Szechwan; and 
if they weren’t the best-natured, friendliest sort 
ot people on earth, the crowded millions could 
hever get along with each other at all. 

The fine good-humor of these Chinese coolies 
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Shining Symbol 


USTERE and graceful, its polished planes 
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tive woman. 
If you are not perfectly well, 
get at the cause. 


Are you too thin? 
Are you too fleshy ? 
Is your figure at- 
tractive ? 


Let me teach you how to regain 
health and figure. I’ve instructed 
over 100,000 women; have had 20 
years experience; have successfully 
treated the most stubborn ailments. 
Physicians endorse my work. 

I teach you by personal letters. You 
devote but a few minutes daily to the 
work in yourroom. Results are quick 
and permanent. 

Tell me your height, weight and 
ailments. I will respect your confi- 
dence and tell you what you need. 
Then you can engage my services if 
you wish. Write me now—today— 
don't forget it. 





Susanna Cocroft 52 


Dept. 22 215 N. Michigan Bivd. Chicago 
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Build a home that in appearance and convenience 
delights the beauty-loving woman—in quality 
and economy, satisfies the practical-minded man. 
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Save $300 to $800 and 
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pocket-book—right in material, design, comfort 
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We Guarantee Perfect 
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of paint. Ready to put up. No guess-work. 
Over 60 Fine Designs—Take this 

Book with you to your Lot 
Full descriptions, photographs, facts, figures. 
Don’t wait—send coupon today— NOW. 
RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 

Makers of Bennett Homes 
1080 Main St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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‘All for China!’’ 


was always a puzzle to me. “Looking for 
kumsha,’ was the explanation I most fre. 
quently received. It doesn’t, however, explain, 


| They know, of course, that every American js 


rich; and if he is easy also, an honest working. 
man hasn’t done his whole duty to his family 
until he has extracted from him the last copper 
he possibly can. After he has got his kumshg, 
the coolie is exactly as he was before. He hur- 
ries not, neither does he learn any new wrinkles 
of efficiency. But treat him humanly, make 
him once feel that you are glad to know him, 
and there isn’t anything in his repertoire that 
he will withhold. Our boatmen seemed satis. 
fied when I bought them some chickens, and 
they beamed when I passed them my box of 
cigarettes. But the thing that won their ever- 
lasting loyalty was my teaching them to say 
“‘Good-night,”’ which they did with the best of 
Washington Heights accents. 

I couldn’t tell them what it meant without 
calling Miss Marks, but they all saw that I had 
done the best I could, and taught me to say 
things which I have never dared repeat in 
missionary circles. 


UNDERSTAND that China is losing her re- 

ligion, but these men all assured me that they 
loved the River God—because he gave them 
work. They loved these rapids which made 
it take them a month to drag a boat-load of 
provisions by hand, at the risk of their lives, 
irom Chungking, the jumping-off place of 
Western commerce. They loved this River 
God against whose strength they were daily 
trying to match their own, when with the help 
of a few modern engineers they might compel 
him instead to send electric trains speeding a 
mile a minute through all Western China. 

But one of these days the real might of this 
River God will be discovered. The water 
power of Szechwan’s four great streams will be 
drawn upon. The railroad will be extended to 
Chengtu, the iron and copper and silver and 


} gold mines will all be tapped, factories will 


| much longer. 


spring up overnight, and the oldest civilization 
on earth will pass away. Then, I wonder, will 
these Chinese workers love the power that has 
wrought the change? That seems to me about 
the most important question in world affairs 
today, but the necessities of the world have 
become so urgent that the answer can not 
long be deferred. 

Ages ago the Chinese built a great wall 
about their country to keep the foreigners out. 
A few years ago that wall was broken, and 
intercourse with the nations began. Ever 
since then the world has been trying to build a 
wall to keep the Chinese in. It is obvious now 
that world problems can’t be walled up very 
New York does mean some- 
thing to Chengtu; and what happens to 
Chengtu, whether we are willing to face the 
truth or not, is of incalculable importance to 
New York. 

I tried to describe the dance to those 
Chengtu girls, and failed. There was nothing 
in their experience distantly resembling social 
life, and therefore no background upon which 
they could visualize the institution. 
when I came down the river to Shanghai, I 
found Chinese men dancing with Chinese 
women, background or no. I found something 
more, however, than what the West knows as 
social life. I found, among the Chinese popu- 
lation, a thoroughly modern problem of social 


But 


| vice, probably the most complicated prolffem 
| of the kind of any municipality of earth. 


| 
| 





| trade. 


Open prostitution has been almost if not 
entirely unknown in Chinese history, but here, 


| in this one international concession, five thou- 


sand women, mainly Chinese, openly ply this 
What has happened? Have the few 
thousand foreigners in Shanghai been mission- 
aries of vice? By no means. But they have 
established a different economic system, a neW 


| set of relationships in life, and the great system 
| of Chinese ethics which grew out of other rela- 


tionships no longer holds. 
How will it be when 400,000,000 people sud- 
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denly find their ancient standards gone; when 
industrially and socially and morally they are 
set adrift on strange uncharted seas, and pas- 
sions that have been checked for centuries 
break forth to find their own unguided way? 
The Yellow River, the “Curse of China,’ 
takes a notion every century or two to change 
its course. You can’t blame the river. Its 





old bed gets so choked up with sand or some- 
thing that it just can’t lie there any longer, 
and it simply tumbles out. It doesn’t mean 
any harm, but whenever it forsakes the old 
way for a new, human lives are snuffed out by 
the million. Through the centuries, however, 
China has not roused herself to provide an ade- 
quate channel for this Yellow Peril. Not until 
the flood breaks is anything done; then, of 
course, every community frantically tries to 
build a dam. 

But China herself, a human stream contain- 

ing nearly one-fourth of the man power of the 
world, will presently discover that its old 
channel is no longer tenable. It can’t go on as 
it is‘ the bed is all choked up. No one can say 
just when it is going to make the leap, or 
where; but the unbelievable fact is that the so- 
called “‘advanced”’ nations of earth seem alto- 
gether unconcerned. To them the Chinese 
problem seems to be which one will grab the 
biggest piece of territory or trade. As for the 
400,000,000 Chinese, they are expected some- 
how to slop over into a new and alien industrial 
civilization without causing any disturbance 
in world affairs. The Yellow River is a nice, 
good-natured stream, and if it should change 
its course today, don’t you think it might wait 
along the bank until soniebody got ready to 
prepare another channel for it? Just now, 
when the world war and world industrial 
crises have been showing us what a completely 
interdependent little group the human family 
is, isn’t it a nice day to indulge in dreams like 
these? 


THAT China is on the verge of change is un- 

disputed. Al! sorts of queer new things are 
happening, the most notable phenomenon so 
far being the student movement. When 
Peking had stolidly refused to listen to an 
avalanche of protests from everywhere, the 
“strike of the schoolboys” brought the gov- 
ernment to its knees. Today the students 
form the greatest single force in Chinese life 
and great are the forebodings, even of those 
who sympathize with the student movement, 
that China should have to turn for counsel to 
its inexperienced youth. This nation, what- 
ever its formal government may have been, 
has actually, these many centuries, been ruled 
by its ancestors. Is it now going to be gov- 
erned by its descendants? 

“What is your program?” I have been asking 
students everywhere. 

It seemed like a fair question, but it wasn’t. 
How could they have a program for the indus- 
trial development of China when they have 
no knowledge of what industry is? How could 
those little ladies of Chengtu visualize a New 
York dance? 

Which reminds me that the strike wasn’t 
confined to schoolboys. School-girls partici- 
pated with equal devotion. ‘All for China,’’ 
was the all-embracing cry. ‘All my posses- 
sions, all my individual privileges and my 
personal ambitions I count as nothing— 
nothing for myself. All for China.” 

Somehow the ideal I have just quoted can 
be contracted into two Chinese characters. 
One of the young ladies of my story wrote 
them prominently on every envelop she 
mailed. Seven hundred other girl students in 
all parts of the country were pledged tc do the 
same, The student movement has a multitude 
of similar groups and, what is more, their sin- 
cerity has been proved. Impriscnment and 
death have no terrors for these boys and girls. 
The old order is beginning to lose its grip. 
They are feeling the urge of amore abundant life. 

What is that life to be? I do not know. 
But upon the answer to that question hangs 
the peace—we may almost say the future 
existence—of the world. 
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A Well-known Trade Mark 
and What It Means 


HE ““Wear-Ever” trade mark appears on the bottom of 
all genuine “Wear-Ever” aluminum cooking utensils. 


It is to your interest to look for it—to insist upon getting 
utensils that bear it— because aluminum utensils are nof all the 
same. Time and again the metal that is used in making 


“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


is passed through gigantic rolling mills and huge stamping 
machines under tons and tons of pressure. That is why 
“Wear-Ever” metal is so hard, dense and serviceable. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


New Kensington, Pa. 
In Canada, Northern Aluminum Co,, Ltd., Toronto ~ 










THE IDEAL FLOOR COV- 
ERING INTOWN AND 
COUNTRY ALL YEAR ROUND 
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Stove Polish 


Cleans and polishes lastingly. 
Kills rust. Prevents rusting. 


Doesn’t Stain 
Your HANDS 
Price « «© + « «+ + 50¢ 
Ask your dealer or send 50c to 


Superior Laboratories 
Dept. 10 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





F T 7 I: Famous 

ree ria Piedmont Direct from 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles Factory to 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A % Home 
Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes from - 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every 
home. ts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
The finest and most unique wedding, birthday or graduation gift. 
Write today for our new illustrated catalog— postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 31, Statesville, N.C. 









SUPERIOR (ABORATORIES 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
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Onyx @ Hostery 


with Pointex Heel 


CONNOISSEURS, BOTH 
He: “Of course I recognized you! Do you suppose I could 
mistake the neatest pair of ankles in the room?” 
Sue: “Connoisseur, aren’t you?’ (to herself) “And yet I 
me they do look rather well in my “ONYX” Pointex 


At the Better Shops | Emery & Beers 


‘Everywhere Company, Inc. 
Owners and Wholesale 
tributors NEWYORK 





* SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


A LINE that is specially trade-marked for your protection. Use it and make sure 
your clothes stay on the line—no blowing off—no re-washing. Clothes cannot blow off 
because the cotton yarn is twice doubled and: twisted and then braided on solid braiding 
machines. This method of manufacture gives the clothes pins the firm grip needed. 
Does not kink, ravel or stretch. Its wearing qualities will satisfy you. Progressive 
dealers carry it. If didicult to obtain, write us. Guaranteed leagths. 
You know SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 308 Nevada Street, Newtonville, Mass. 
cur sash cord 
“Braided, Lasts Years.” 
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Do you want to redecorate 
a room, or a whole house? 


Our Department of Furnishings and Decorations will 
gladly help you, whether your decorating problem affects 





a single piece of furniture, one room, or an entire house. 
Send a two cent stamp for a questionnaire which will aid 
you in presenting your problems to us. The question- 
naire is to be filled in and returned with ten cents, not 
as a service fee, but merely to cover the cost of sta- 
tionery and mailing. 











Address: 


Furnishings and Decorations, Good Housekeeping 
119A West 40th Street, New York City 
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Have You Met Mrs. Prince? 


(Continued from page 57) 


Mrs. Prince a very feminine person with 
nothing of the external business woman 
about her. She has charm aplenty, a sense 
of humor, and a bump of common sense that 
seem to be close neighbors; and she holds that 
rare degree of efficiency that never becomes 
officious. You know her at once for a woman 
who knows every step of what she is doing and 
what she wants to do, and with an accurate 
faculty for testing out methods, needs, and 
people. 

I felt like a child keen for a game of twenty 
questions. I wanted to know how—when— 
where—why, but I settled down in adult 
fashion and asked one question that spun the 
story for me. ‘‘How did it begin?” 

“It is hard to tell. Always there was a desire 
to teach people how to make the most of their 
lives. Perhaps it was crystallized with a club 
for junior workers in stores, which was organ- 


‘ | ized some years ago and met twice a month at 


the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. There I became especially interested in 
the girls and their problems of store service.” 

“T suppose it was sympathy for them—in- 
adequate wages and sorry living?” I offered 
this as a foregone conclusion for Mrs. Prince’s 
interest. — 

She laughed and shook her head. ‘No, it 
wasn’t wholly that. Of course I was sorry for 
the low wages, but what really troubled me 
was that nobody seemed to be interested in 
the causes of low wages and indifference. Those 
girls were being paid all they were worth to 
their employers. They were inefficient and 
careless, and that costs money—how much, I 
did not learn until long afterward, when I 
knew the stores better. But the thing that 
troubled me most of all was the girls’ lack of 
interest in their work. Thousands of girls 
| were working in stores without instruction and 
leadership. All the happiness and helpfulness 
and inspiration that ought to come from work 
well done was being lost to them. That to me 
| seems one of the biggest hardships in life; and 
that’s what started me.” 

As Mrs. Prince went on with the story, I 
could feel all the fire and verve that belong to 
a true pioneer: 





HER first idea was to organize a class of sales- 
manship with the cooperation of Boston 
merchants, and with this in view she asked six 
of the heads of leading stores to meet her and 
Mrs. Kehew, president of the Union. She 
laid before them her plan of training and her 
| statement that she believed that a girl so 
| trained would be a definite business asset. 
The merchants at first were skeptical of her 
| plan and her statement. They did not believe 
you could train a salesgirl so that she would be 
worth fifty cents more a week. The main point 
of disagreement was over the inevitableness of 
| the poor quality of girl that went into stores. 
| The merchants believed they were bound to 
get the stupidest and the most careless. Mrs. 
Prince believed as soon as salesmanship was 
made a profession and the girls were taught 
and given something to work for and be inter- 
ested in, a more promising class of girls would 
come and in the poorer class there would be a 
great improvement. 

Mrs. Prince’s argument proved _ true, 
although it took time, much time, and great 
faith. As soon as the stores took an interest 
in training the girls in the work they expected 
them to do, in explaining principles of good 
business—making promotion more possible 
and definite, increasing wages for good work 
done; in other words, making the girls more 
industrially fit—there came to be a very differ- 
ent quality of girl behind the counter from the 
old-time, slangy ‘“‘counter-jumper.” 

Before Mrs. Prince succeeded in half-way 
convincing any of the merchants, she went into 
one of the stores as a saleswoman herself to 
show that education was an asset, and finally 
| she opened her class with seven girls in 1905. 
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The Union gave the rooms, a pioneer merchant 


gave the girls one day’s work a week with’ 


pay, the girls gave the rest of their time, and 
Mrs. Prince gave her services. 

' “They sent me the youngest and the poorest 
girls to begin on, and I knew if we succeeded 
with that grade of material, we were sure of 
winning out in the end. One of the funniest 
things to look back on now, though, was the 
attitude of those girls. They didn’t believe in 
ys any more than the merchants did. They 
felt neither the need nor the desire for educa- 
tion, and they plainly saw no value in creating 
an interest in a work you had to do anyway.” 

In time the doubting Thomases were changed 
to believers. The trained gicls had proved 
Mrs. Prince’s theory well enough for them to 
see for themselves that a certain definite train- 
ing in arithmetic did lessen the errors in the 
books; that lessons on the care and handling of 
stock and a fair knowledge of what was being 
sold made for less wear and tear on merchan- 
diseand more sales; that a training in courtesy 
and selling ability was a good advertisement 
for customers. Incidentally the gi.ls were put- 
ting something into their work that they had 
never put in before—the will to work and an 
interest in their departments and the general 
welfare of the store. Yes, the merchants began 
to think that education might pay, and so the 
new classes were opened and the training im- 
proved. 

“Didn’t it almost make you vainglorious?” 
lasked Mrs. Prince. ‘‘That was a terrible vic- 
tory to be meek about.” 

And again Mrs. Prince laughed. “There 
were plenty of abiding discouragements to 
keep me meek. Everybody was always re- 
minding me how little we could reaJly do as 
against the thousands employed in stores in 
every city. It was only a fractional drop in 
the bucket. But that was fifteen years ago. 
One can do considerable dropping in fifteen 
years. Would you care to see the classes now? 
We do very little by the lecture method 
inthe school. We believe in helping the girls 
to learn by doing. The girls discuss their 
experiences in stores and analysis of salesman- 
ship. That’s why we teach by demonstration. 
You cansee a demonstration sale in a few 
minutes.” 


] WAIT ED and watched two girls arrange 

their stock and then wait on a long line of 
specially cast customers chosen from the class. 
It was a horrible example to us shoppers to 
watch the types that went up to the counter 
during that lesson. Every girl played a dif- 
ferent one, and there were a host—the one 
who didn’t know what she wanted, the one 
who was fussy, the one who didn’t intend to 
buy but was looking for ideas and some way 
tospend her time, the one who was naturally 
cantankerous and believed that all salesgirls 
were banded together to keep her from getting 
what she wanted. 

It was interesting to see the fun the girls got 
out of it, and the impersonal way they talked, 
and the suggestions they made as to the proper 
handling of customers. So you see—all you 
shoppers—you have been tabulated and put 
up for experiment, and unless you want a com- 
pulsory class in shopping forced upon you, you 
had better begin to be as efficient shoppers as 
the Prince graduates are efficient salespeople. 
_ When we came back to the office, I asked for 
figures, for in the end they have a way of telling 
facts better than plain English. Already I 
was beginning to see that there was about as 
much resemblance between that class of fifteen 
years ago and the present school as between a 
tadpole and a full-grown frog with a well- 
equipped jumping system. I was keen to know 
just how far it had jumped. 

_To begin with, the Prince School is affiliated 
with the Boston merchants, Simmons College, 
the National Dry Goods Association, and 
the new Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University. Students-who come to 
the Prince School with a degree from an ac- 
credited college are candidates for the degree 
of Master in Education from Harvard. 
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VAPOTS 


“~ of Secret Process Fireproof China 


T’S a good hotel that uses Hall’s China 
for teapots and hot dishes. It believes in 
service that’s pure, clean and beautiful. 


Those who have become acquainted with 


Hall’s China at their favorite hotels and 
clubs may now obtain teapots of the same ware, with 
beautiful gold decorations, at good retail stores. 


If you have trouble in finding Hall’s Teapots, write 
for name of nearest dealer and folder, ‘‘Better Tea in 
a Hall Pot,” showing them in colors, 


Always look for this circle on the bot- 
tom, to be sure of getting the genuine 


Hall’s China. 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


HALL CHINA CO. 


600 Walnut St. . 




























Salted, glaced, sugared, in cakes, 
ice-creams, salads, or just plain 
shelled almonds, each of them a 
real food and with a flavor 
veculiarly its own. 


East Liverpool, Ohio 


——— 
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They’re Always aTreat— 
and in So Many Different Ways 


Almonds—with their distinctive delicious flavor 
—bring a real treat to the every-day table. 

Rich in nutriment—delectable to the palate— 
almonds deserve a place in your daily diet. 

To be sure of highest quality, ask your dealer for 
Brive Diamonp Almonds—the guaranteed brand 
of carefully graded, full-meated, soft-shelled al- 
monds. Buy them in the shell and crack them 
yourself to enjoy all their natural flavor and whole- 
some goodness. 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 


T.C. Tucker, Manager 
315 California St.,San Francisco 
A non-profit, co-operative associat‘on of goog American citixens 






You'd be surprised at , 
the number of ways you 
can serve almonds, 







Send us your grocer’s 
name and address and we 
will mail you a free copy 
of our new Almond Rect- 
pe Book. Address Depart- 


ment D. 
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A Necessity for 
Your Kitchen 


Are you trying to get along and save money in 
your home without a fireless stove? If so, you are 
paying for it in fuel bills and extra cost on a great 
number of delicious, inexpensive dishes which it 


offers. 
every day. 


And you waste the time and steps it saves 
You'll not only find it 


pays for itself but wonder how you 


ever cooked without it. 


You make great saving with the 
Duplex because of its large capacity 
—its many exclusive features—its 
durable, non-warping steel case— 
and its low cost in buying and 
using. Ask us for the Duplex 
Folder illustrating all sizes and 


the name of a good 
dealer who can show , 
you the Duplex. 


DURHAM 
MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Fireless Stoves 


300 Durham St. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Tippytoes «= Tabby Teddy Bunny Bushytail 


CHILD’S NAPKIN CLIPS #37. 33's.50°"" 


A gift to delight any child. Choice of five loved ani- 
mals. Made of spring nickel silver, finely silver plated 
2%4 in. high, Order by name. Price postpaid in* U.S. 


$1.00 each. C . ' , T h R 
Kernel OutWhole! 


Cracks any Pecan, Walnut, Brazil 
Nut,Filbert, ete.—without crushing 
kernel! No scattered, flying shells, 
pinched fingers or lost tempers. 


IDEAL NUT CRACKER 


Just a quick easy turn of the 
handle brings the kernel out 
whole. So simple achild can 
do it. No levers, springs 
or clamps. Lasts forever. 
Thousands in use. Money 
back if not pleased. Order 
4) early for Xmas, 
4 Style2. Plain nickelplated60c 
Style 4. Highly polish’d ** 8c 
Postage paid anywhere in U. S. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO, 
906 W. VanBuren,Chicago, Ili. 
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You'll choose the warm, 
sanitary way—right in 
your kitchen, deposit 
waste immediately in 


No stooping: both hands free— 
for top lifts with foot on ‘‘Press- 
Toe.”” Convenient—fits under 
sink, table. Ideal also for the 
nursery. 4-Gal receiver- 
pail removes for empty- 
ing. White enameled, 
substantial, rustless con- 
struction—round cornered 
—easily flushed. 
Buy this practical labor- 
and-trouble-saver at bet- 


ter hsrdware and house- 
furnishing stores, or write 


SANITARY RECEIVER (0., Inc. 
Dept. 10, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Dealers: Get prices and terms 








Have You Met Mrs. Prince? 


Every year there is a normal class entered 
principally of college graduates. Last year’s 
class of sixty, chosen out of over two hundred 
candidates, represents thirty-two colleges 
twelve normal schools, and seventeen states, 
The graduates from the Prince School are 
offered positions faster than there are grady- 
ates to fillthem. At present there are a hun- 
dred and fourteen as educational directors jn 
the leading retail stores of twenty-five states 
and Canada. Heads of stores all over the 
country write to the school for a director they 
have never seen, offer her a substantial salary, 
and engage her on the school’s recommenda- 
tion. I pass on this fact with veritable awe, 

For the public at large, one of the most 
stimulating phases of the work in connection 
with the Prince School is the system of give and 
take between the graduates and the facu!ty. A 
graduate goes into a store as educational direc- 
tor, and anything she may test out that proves 
valuable—any weak places in the store man- 
agement, any reforms or experiment she may 
try—all collectible data are sent back to the , 
school as new material to work on and pass on, 
One instance is the card index system for em- 
ployees, whereby each employee is marked — 
every three months as to appearance, deport- 
ment, number of errors and what kind, late- 
ness, number of days absent, number of com- 
plaints, etc. This way a record is kept on im- 
provement, on which promotion can fairly te 
based. A girl’s success in a progressive store 
no longer depends on partiality or haphazard 
means. Verily, the days of the poor, misused, 
misguided shopgirl are passing, and present- 
day fiction must cress her off its books. In 
her place are intelligent, happy salespeople. 
An adjustment department that takes in charge 
the complaints of customers against the store 
is another outcome of this phase of the work; 
so is the cooperation between the buyers of a 
department and the salespeople. No one 
knows better than the sales force what kind of 
merchandise is sellable and what kind isn’t— 
yet it is only recently that it has been realized 
as possible and practical for a buyer to call on 
the girls for suggestions before she buys her 
season’s stocks. And still another innovation 
has been the sending of girls out to other stores 
to see and compare stocks. All these have 
been tried out in some one store, found valu- 
able, and through the medium of the school 
passed on until they have become a part of the 
system in the most progressive stores. And 
the delightful part of it is that the merchants 
are as keen over this cooperation as if they 
had instituted it themselves. 


NE graduate in six months brought down 

the number of errors in her store from 
thirty thousand a month to three thousand. 
Another in nine months, from six hundred a day 
to twenty-five a day, and that represents the 
saving of a good deal of money and iriction and 
discouragement. From the moment of her in- 
ception Mrs. Prince makes her girls feel there 
are no limitations put upon them and the things 
they may do. The whole store is their field— 
everything that makes for the good of the 
business is their business—every error or mls- 
take in the management is their problem. 
Some of these educational directors have be- 
come so eflicient that, like all specialists, they 
can diagnose the store ailment and locate it in 
whatever department it may be—from packing 
room to audit office. They are, as one mer- 
chant put it, “consulting diagnosticians,” and 
the salaries some of these young women com- 
mand is testimony enough to the value put 
upon their services. 

But the main thing back of it all is not the 
high salary—not the unlimited field for work— 
not the better system or the greater efficiency. 
It is the inspirational zeal for public service, 
for making a direct contribution to the world’s 
work, that goes out from that office in Boston 
to the workers in stores the country over 
from Boston to San Francisco, from Canada to 
Texas. Hundreds and thousands of workers 
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Baked Apples 
With Marshmallows 


6 apples 
¥% box Campfire marshmallows 


% cup boiling water 
1 tablespoon butter 


Wipe apples, remove core, cut through 
skin half way down to make points 
and place in baking dish. 


Reserve six Campfire marshmallows, 
cut remainder in pieces and put in 
center of apples. Put bits of butter on 
top of the marshmallows. Surround 
apples with water and bake in hot oven 
until soft, basting frequently. Be very 
careful that they do not lose their 
shape. 


Remove from oven, put a whole marsh- 
mallow in the top of each apple and 
return to oven until slightly brown. 
Remove to serving dish, surround with 
the syrup from the pan and serve hot 
or cold with cream, 


pa ted have a new baked apple treat 
suggested by Alice Bradley, famous 


cooking authority. 


Follow her recipe using Campfire Marsh- 
mallows, specially prepared for cooking. 
Their delicate flavor makes foods more 
tempting. Their texture, also, is more suit- 
able for the preparation of all table 
dishes. Therefore, always use Campfire. 
the cooling marshmallows. 

Alice Bradley has prepared a complete set of 

Campfire recipes, illustrated in colors in the 


Campfire Recipe Book. Write to our Cookery 
Department anda copy will besent to you free 


The Campfire Co. Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


Good dealers everywhere sell 
Campfire Marshmallows 
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You never waste hea 


ff its produced right on the spot 





Why have the temperature of 
all rooms the same? Use vour 
furnace or base-burner to 
keep all roums and halls at a 
moderate heat. Then use the 
Perfection Heater to raise it 
to 70° of 72° in the room or 
fooms you actually occupy. 
Health and economy 
combined. 





Only the Perfection Oil 
Heater has wick guides—a 
special patented feature that 
insures longer wick life and 
less frequent filling. The 
guides hold the wick in the 
oil clear down to the bottom 
of the reservoir. 










oe would consider it a great 
waste to burn a “ight in every 
room in the house at the same time, 
wouldn’t you? Likewise it’s a waste 
to fully Aeat every room in the 
house at the same time. The simple 
fact that so many people are dis- 
covering is this: There is a proper 
use for general heat and a proper 
use for local, selective heat—heat 
produced on the spot. 


Keep Warm and Keep Well 


Plenty of comfortable warmth is necessary in 
a house to prevent the colds and chills that 
lead to more serious sickness. But at the.same 
time stuffy overheating must be avoided and 
that is just what often results when you try to 
keep a fire big enough to heat every room up 
to a temperature of 70° or 72°. So it will 
be seen that both health and economy point 
to a more scientific use of heat. And the Per- 
fection Oil Heater is the up-to-date way to 
get scientific heating. 


10 Hours of Heat on a Gallon 
of Kerosene Oil 
The Perfection Oil Heater will burn for about 
10 hours on a gallon of kerosene oil. It is 
clean and weighs only a few pounds, soit can 
be carried wherever local comfort heat is 
needed. The Perfection is strong and well- 
made; and its cheerful glow makes it as home- 
like as it is efficient. It has many uses besides 
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Made &, ry 
THE CLEVELAND 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7528 PLATT AVE. CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
Made in Canada by 
THE PERFECTION STOVE CO. LTD. SARNIA 






ON Oil He 


alers 





Branches in Principal Cities 


room-heating 
—drying of 
clothes in- 
doors, heat- 
ing of shav- 
ing water, etc. All in all, it is indispensable 
throughout the house for fall and spring and 
in the dead of winter, too, 


Protect Against Fuel Shortage 


Four million Perfection Heaters are now in 
use and are protecting thousands of homes 
daily against the perils ofa fuel shortage. Buy 
your Perfection now and end all fuel worries. 


Your Dealer Will Supply You 


Perfection Heaters are sold by progressive 
hardware, housefurnishing and department 
stores. Ask your dealer to show you Perfec- 
tion models handsomely finished in blue or 
black, or write to us for booklet, ‘‘Warm 
Rays for Cold Days.’’ 
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ae 
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“Also makers of 
NEW PERFECTION 
01] Cook Stoves. Ovens, Cabinets, 
Water Heaters and ALADDIN 
Cooking Utensils. 
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no longer go dully to their work because they 
must, but because it is the work they have 
chosen to do, because they are trained to do it, 
and because, doing it well, they have some- 
thing to put into it besides mechanical effort 
and indifference—soniething that has marked 
them industrially plus. Also the merchants 
are looking upon salaries as an investment and 


not an expense. 


I came away with the words of Marcus Aure- 
lius still ringing in my ears and convinced that 
if any woman in the country could put him 
over in the business world Mrs. Prince could. 
L also believe that there is no other one woman 


in the country who has the power to reach both 


classes of younger women that she has, and 
uses it so altogether to her honor and their 


lasting inspiration. 


The Psychological Influ- 


ence of Our Walls 


(Continued from page 25) 


invigorated by the intelligent introduction of 


glowing and exciting tones. 


Of scarcely less importance is the question of 
design. Many a nervous child has pulled the 
covers over his head, upon retiring, to hide the 
vision of the leering mensters or crawling rep- 


tiles he thinks he sees in his wall-paper. Several 
prominent oculists have stated that following 
around and around some sharp-angled or com- 
plex wall-paper pattern might produce serious 
eye-strain. It certainly does retard convales- 
cence in many cases. 

The walls of a bedroom are most restful when 
perfectly plain, although a narrow stripe or 
even a small-figured, all-over pattern printed in 
deticate tints upon a white, ivory, or pale gray 
background may sometimes be permissible. 
“Spotty” figures which insist on being counted, 
up, down, and diagonally—and particularly 
those of intricate design in which it is easy to 
perceive grotesque faces or animal forms— 
should be rigorously avoided. 

In the principal rooms of the house the great- 


“est effect of restfulness, as well as spaciousness, 


is produced by using the same wall color 
throughout, preferably choosing either ivory 
or a soft, neutral tone of gray or tan. The 
thythmic spacing of paneled walls confers an 
atmosphere of dignity and calm upon a rcom, 
whether the paneling is of choice woods, care- 
fully toned and waxed, as in the lower of the 
two illustrations on page 25, or is inexpensively 
produced by outlining the panels on a tinted or 
painted wall with narrow wood molding fin- 
ished to match. 

It is of course quite possible for a patterned 
wall-paper to be restful, if rightly chosen and 
hung. The fine proportions of the hall shown 
at the top of page 25 are emphasized, and an 
illusion of increased spaciousness produced by 


the peaceful landscapes, in varying tones of | 


gray, which decorate the walls. This type of 
paper is ideal for a hall of goodly dimensions, 
and for those of less generous size there are 
available many delightful reproductions of 


small-patterned Colonial wall-papers, as well | 


as many quiet tapestry effects of modern design. 
A gray or tan figured paper may be used in the 
hall, and plain gray or tan in the adjoining 
rooms, without destreying the restful feeling 
produced by an unbroken vista of uniformly 
decerated walls. 

So when next we have walls to be decorated, 
let us not choose what looks the prettiest on the 
dealer’s display stand or the painter’s color 
chips, but rather, with a mental list of our chil- 
dren’s temperaments, age, sex, and weakest and 
most encouraging traits, make an intelligent 
selection of what we think will best tend toward 
producing vigerous, wholesomely balanced 
young men and women. It is a serious responsi- 
bility, but a most interesting one, that of 
decorating our homes. And what an incentive 
it should be to us, to live in an age when the 
value of little things is deeply felt, and scientific 
research is lighting so many candles te show us 
the most efficient way! 
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© Everlasting Economy) 


Demanded by.Modern 


Ideals of Living 


Beautiful finish and durability are not 
the only qualities commending Oak 
Floors to those planning to build or re- 
model. 

More sanitary than tacked carpets, 
easier to keep clean, they mean lighter 
housework, more leisure for the house- 
wife. They make the home cleaner, 
brighter, healthier, and happier for all the 
family. 

Handsome, dustless Oak Floors can be 
laid and finished for less than ordinary 
flooring, plus the cost. of carpets. 

Send for our FREE books “Modern 
Oak Floors” and “Oak Flooring—~How 
and Where To Use It.” It shows how 
easily you can lay our 34’’ thickness Oak 
Floors over old pine floors at moderate 
cost. 

Or ask any Oak Flooring dealer in your 
town. 


OAK FLOORING MFRS. ASSN. 


1032 Ashland Block 


Chicago, Illinois 












study Domestic Science courses, fitting for well- 
paid positions and home efficiency. 
m. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, lll! 


If you write now for our Al 


Big Boston Lettuce, White Tip 


Henderson’s Invincible Asters, 
liant Mixture Poppies, Giant 


Sweet Peas. 


Isa 100 pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home J 






1 ‘atalogue, we will 
send the Famous HENDERSON Collection of 


Seeds—one packet each of P. a 
d Scarlet Radish, 


en ’s Bril- 


158 Genuine Foreign Stamps — Mexico War 
Issues, Venezuela, Salvador and India 10¢. 
Service, Guatemala, China, etc. Only finest . 

approval sheets, 50 to 60%. Agents Wanted. Big 
72-p. Lists Free. We Buy Stamps. Estab. 25 yrs. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 113, St. Louis, Mo 


of TESTED SEEDS 


1921 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horticultural 
publication of the year, a 





Tomato, 


aved Spencer 


HOW TO GET THEM book of 


Simply state where you saw this advertisement, 
enclose ten cents for mailing the big Diamond 
Anniversary Catalogue, and the seeds will be 
sent without extra charge. 


EMPTY ENVELOPES COUNT FOR CASH 


168 pages 


8 color pages. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings show- 
ing actual results. A mine 
of valuable garden inform- 





These tested seeds come in acoupon envelope ation. Send today for this 


which, emptied and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- 
ing to $1.00 or more. Don't delay; write at once. 


helpful guide to a better 
garden and thespecialseed 
collection. 


35° & 37 


JERSON & CO. cores 









Serve It With Your Coffee 


Use Carnation Mi 


Ik for coffee and 


on desserts just as you would use 
cream. You will find it is delicious 


and that it effects 
the home. Just 


real economy in 
cows’ milk from 


the country, evaporated to creamy 


thickness, sealed 


in airtight con- 


tainers and sterilized, Carnation is 
absolutely pure. Buy it from your 
grocer, the Carnation milkman. 
Send for our Recipe Book. 


CarNATION MILK Propucts Company 


126 Consumers B 
226 Stuart Buil 


Carnation 


‘From Contented Cows” 


uilding, Chicago 
ding, Seattle 


* 








Biscuits—1 quart flour, 1 level teaspoonful salt, 
2 heaping teaspoonfuls baking powder, 1 
large tablespoonful butter or fat, 6 table- 
spoonfuls Carnation Milk, 7 tablespoon- 
fuls water, or enough to make soft dough. Sift 
flour, baking powder, and- salt into a bowl. Rub 
in with the hands the butter or fat until well 
mixed. Add Carnation Milk and water. Roll 
out about half an inch thick, cut, and bake in a 
quick oven for 15 or 20 minutes. The secret of 
success in biscuit making is to have the ingredients 
cold, the mixture put together rapidly, and the 
oven the right temperature when the biscuits are 
entered. 


Breakfast Ramekins — Meat, Carnation Milk, 
salt and pepper, eggs, butter. Chop left-over 
meat (beef, lamb, chicken, etc.), and moisten 
well with Carnation Milk and water, diluted 
half and half. Season with salt and pepper 
(paprika if liked). Put a heaping tablespoon- 
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ful into each well buttered ramekin dish or cup. 
Drop an egg on top of each, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, add a bit of butter, and bake in a moderate 
oven until white-of egg is “set.” 

baking powder, 


Griddle Cakes —1 teaspoonful 

1 cup flour, 4% teaspoonful salt, 1 egg, 2 table- 
spoonfuls Carnation Milk, 34 cup water, 3 table- 
spoonfuls sugar, quarters of lemon, lard for frying. 
Sift flour, salt and baking powder together; add 
egg and mix. Gradually stir in Carnation Milk 
diluted with water; add sugar. Beat well, and !et 
stand for thirty minutes. Put a little lard into 
a small frying pan, and when hot pour in enough 
of the batter to cover the bottom. Fry quickly 
to a golden brown on both sides. Turn onto a 
sugared paper, roll up, and serve on a warm dish 
with powdered sugar and quarters of lemon. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 





| Domestic Relations at Par 
(Continued from page 66) 


flung out his story. He had been saving aii the 
past year, working overtime, until he had 
enough to buy a home. He bought it and fur- 
nished it from kitchen to bedroom. On Christ- 
mas day he asked Ethel to take a walk with him 
alone. He took her to the house, and when he 
opened the door of the pretty living-room, he 
cried out, “ Here’s a Christmas present for you, 
| Ethel! Our own home!” And she had refused 
| his gift. “She just sat down and cried.” 
| Standing, determined and angry, he announced 
his ultimatum: “T have the house,” he cried, 
“and I’ll take the baby, since Ethel won’t 
come!”’ 

The probation officer nodded understand- 
ingly. But she said, very quietly: “‘ You can’t 
take the child away from its mother. You'd 
need a writ of habeas corpus. You'll have to 
sue for the possession of your baby. And very 
| likely the Judge won’t take the child away from 
| its mother even then, and you'll have to pay 
her for its support.” 

‘“‘Isn’t there,’’ asked the young man, ‘‘some 
way I can have a home of my own with my wife 
and baby? I don’t want to be enemies with 
Ethel’s mother. I just want my home.” 

Mrs. Perry regarded him thoughtfully, but 
when she rose presently, she only said: ‘1 must 
bring you two young folks before the Judge 
after all, I see, Mr. Carroll. And I had so 
hoped to avoid that.” 

For although the Philadelphia Court is a 
court, with all the power of a municipality, 
police, even jail, if need be, behind it, the whole 
effort of the probation officer is aimed at set- 
tling the difficulty out of court, and only as a 
last resort is a case permitted to come before 
the public eye in a court hearing. 





HE day of the hearing arrived in the little, 
intimate courtroom. Other men and wo- 
men were sitting there also, waiting to tell their 
stories, sad and sordid and funny and dramatic. 
Presently the court crier called out, “ James 
and Ethel Carroll.””. From one end of the room 
he strode over; she stumbled up from the other, 
her baby in her arms, and her mother beside 
her. The Judge looked at each in turn. 

He turned to the probation officer’s report 
and read the long record. “Mrs. Carroll,” he 
said, “I understand you have some trouble at 
home. I think,” he went on kindly, “you 
should live with your husband. He is a good 
husband to you. He has a home for you. 
Won’t you go there with him?” 

A sob stuck in her throat a moment. “I 
have to think—to think of my mother,” 
whispered Mrs. Carroll, “even if—if it breaks 
—” She couldn't finish. 

The Judge nodded understandingly. He was 


| sitting, not on a high judicial bench, but in a 


| jn the room. 


| quickly, tensely. 


little, enclosed space on a level with the seats 
And now he reached forward and 
lifted the fat, rosy baby from the crying mother 
.to the table before him. The child crowed to 
him and stretched out her plump arms to her 
mother. The small group had the appearance 
of a circle of friends met to discuss something 
among themselves. 

The Judge looked at Ethel and then at 
Ethel’s mother. But he did not look toward 
the young father standing there beside Mrs. 
Perry, the probation officer. 

“T am sorry to see your home broken,”’ he 
said, “and you have the little girl here to think 
oo” ‘ 

The man and wife both looked at him then, 
The child sat contentedly, 
holding tight to one of his hands. He put to 
one side the probation officer’s report. 

‘‘A mother,” pronounced the Judge, leaning 


| forward, “should have the care of her child.” 


A little tense silence followed. It was what 
Mrs. Perry had prepared the husband to ex- 
pect. It wassucha tittle baby to be taken from 
its mother! Young Carroll’s hands fell to his 
sides helplessly. 


The Judge’s voice spoke again. ‘‘But in 



















this case,” he said, speaking out of the silence, 









































































Par [ award the custody of the child to its father.’’ 
He turned to the court crier: “Call the next 
case.” Then, returning to the Carrolls, he 
added gently, “I give you a week to decide 

il the what you wish to do.” 

had Phe little family filed out dazedly. 

BS Six days passed, and no one appeared. On 

brik the seventh day Jim Carroll came into Mrs. 

b hie gh! office, and stood for a moment without 

sy Ba speaking. 

* on “Well,” she asked sympathetically, “what's 

gadis happened? A delighted grin broke all over 

fused his face. “What’s happened?” he shouted 
ied.” jubilantly. “I came to report that Ethel and 

inced the baby came to my house last night. I’m 


cried late, because I’ve been buying a phonograph 
: for Isabel. That’s the kid, you know!” 





ties Mrs. Perry drew out the thick record from 
tand- her file, and turning to the last page, her whole- 
can’t some smile illumining her face, she wrote, | 
Jou'd “Case Reconciled.” And the Judge himself | 
ve to laughed, when he heard later how the stubborn, 
very loving old mother could not hold out against 
from her love for daughter and grandchild, and came | 
) pay every day to play the phonograph for the baby | 
: who had figured in his judgment of Solomon. 
some 
, wife HIS was a typical “in-law” case. Relatives 
with are often found to be the fly in the honey of 
connubial bliss, according to the case records. 
, but One year a study was made to analyze the 
must reasons one thousand men gave for the trouble 
fudge which had brought them with their wives to 
id so court. And first in the list was “her relations.” 
Second on the list of causes given by hus- 
is a bands was “h ~oking;’’ and third, “her 
ality, extravagance.” se causes were factors in 
vhole many cases whe. .e husband had deserted 
set- his wife. As promoters of family discord, the 
asa frying-pan and the instalment-plan have a 
fore prominent place. In cases where the trouble is | 
caused by the wife’s poor cooking and slack 
housekeeping, the Judge sends a dietitian to | 
ttle, the home to restore harmony by teaching her | 
Wo- domestic economy and household management. | 
their But when extravagant spending is the reason 
atic. for the bickering, the probation officer has her | 
mes, hands full and faces months of arduous and | 
oom patient work. | 
her, In one case, a mill superintendent left 
side his wife, refusing to return to her, and justified 
his action by telling the probation officer that 
port he had discovered that his wife had furnished 
” he their home with expensive furniture, without 
le at telling him, or asking him for money to pay for it. 
you He suspected another man, threatened to go to 
rood his lawyer, and could hardly be persuaded to 
you. permit the court to make an investigation be- 
lore he precipitated the situation. The proba- 
| tion officer’s investigation disclosed the fact 
er,” that his wife had paid for the furniture herself, 
eaks and that she had earned part of the money to 
do so by selling fancy sewing through a wo- | 
was man’s exchange. The other part of the money 
ina she had drawn from their bank account, which | 
eats was jointly in her name and his. This was not | jam re Ts See Be ‘. R ‘BONED CHICKEN i iz 
and difficult for her to do without discovery, for | 7 got nl EM ie Si oot, ee cae Pts meat with the éountry 
ther che had taken only small sums at a time, since | “4 ‘ BOE ees coe! 
d to the furniture was purchased on the instalment | 7% ne 9 BD eee eee flavor, packed solidly in tins. ore 
her plan. In this case the court’s investigation did | ~~ te Process = ¢ variety of dishes from sandwiches 
ince more than reveal how the furniture was paid | © ; “to fricassce and not a scrap of waste. 
hing for. It disclosed the fact that the real trouble a Asa at ‘ ; 
between husband and wife was due to the fact ‘ ; te Home. Ch by ey Andrews Worthington, contcining. practical re 
at that he was so absorbed in his mill that he gave ss aesay Ablireiss Richardeon @ Rebtins, Dever, ame 
yard his home little thought. Despairing of making ; 
Mrs. him see that their pretty young daughters 
needed a more attiactive setting, now that they 
’ he were growing up, his wife had risked a tragedy 
nink rather than attempt what she thought impos- | 
sible, to get him to spend a considerable sum of 
hen, money to beautify their home. Reconciliation, 
dly, ot course, followed the probation officer’s report. 
t to Often it takes all the science and skill cf the 
vast court organization before the underlying 
ning § cause for the family trouble is dug up. And | 
er not until the true reason has been found can 
vyhat constructive work be begun. 
ex- Mrs. Albert Jennings came to court with her 
roms f tour children te complain that her husband was 
yhis  , irritable, nagging, and lazy, and would not | 
‘ vork or support his tamily. | i 
t in 
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Albert Jennings, when he came, was silent 
and morose, and altogether justified his wife’s 
statements. He simply mumbled, “TI get tired 
—that’s all—when I work.” 

The probation officer took him to the medical 
department to see if there was a real reason for 
his tiredness. And after the diagnosis came, no 
one wondered that Albert Jennings was “tired 
—that’s all.’ For it was disclosed that al- 
though he was a young man he suffered from a 
chronic and exquisitely painful form of asthma, 
which made his work—packing in an iron and 
steel warehouse—really insufferable agony. It 
was no marvel that he had been irritable, that 
he had nagged and complained all the time. 
The marvel was that he had had the pluck to 
do work at all, that he had the grit and loyalty. 

On the basis of the medical and psychological 
diagnosis, the probation officer’s plans were 
laid. First, she went to the employment bureau 
of the court. An outside job was found suit- 
able to Mr. Jennings’ health and capacity, with 
the result that he was able to work at better 
work, and in better hope and spirits than ever 
before in his life. A nasal operation vitally 
improved his condition. 

And then the court worker turned to Mrs. 
Jennings. But, the trouble in the Jennings 
family had by that time vanished into thin air. 
For the discovery of her husband’s illness 
brought his wife to him in quick compunction. 
And his new job, with his success at it, did the 
rest. There was no longer a ‘“ Jennings case.” 


























Genuine 
Fuller Brushes 
carry this tag in 
addition to the trade 
mark. Leok for both! 

























THE medical department is often used to 
discover underlying illnesses that create dis- 
cord between husband and wife. For all such 
se NORE ‘ cases the court makes arrangements with hospit- 
onthe Handle ved J als, dispensaries, and physicians, in order that 
health may be restored. And with returned 
health its work of bringing about domestic 
harmony follows. However, the court has no 
sentimental leanings toward excusing every 
nagging wife or abusive husband on the score of 
illness. 

A brutal or deserting husband may carry 
matters so far that the Judge will send him to 
jail. In Pennsylvania there is the “65-cents-a- 
day law.” A man is paid sixty-five cents per 
diem for work he does in the prison shops, and 
the court sees that his wife gets this sum. Of 
course this sum is pitifully small for the support 
otatamily. And all the man does is tostore up 
wrath while in jail and come out more embit- 
tered toward his wife than before. A better 
alternative is the court’s highly successful 
method of the “support order.” 

One can see that all the cases that come to 
the court can not end in reconciliation. Judge 
Brown says: ‘‘ Reconciliations, to be effective, 
must be judiciously made, so that they last. A 
judge must never make the mistake of forcing 
or overurging a reconciliation. There are some 
{ cases that are not suitable for reconciliation, 
| such as the brutal husband, or the man addicted 



































For Beautiful Hair 


EADING hair dressers say that a healthy scalp and a clean 
hair brush are essential to attractive hair. The scalp is kept 
healthy by the Fuller Hair Brush, for the stiff Russian Boar 
bristles penetrate the thickest hair—and yet it does not pull. It 
is ever clean— there is no dust-catching back. It can be rinsed 
thoroughly and dries quickly. The bristles are gripped in wire. 
They can’t even be pulled out. Its attractive Parisian Ivory 
handle just fits the hand. And yet 
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It’s only one of the thirty-five Fuller Brushes—each designed 
for its special work, each guaranteed. All Fuller Brushes are of 
sanitary open construction— can be thoroughly cleansed —are 
durable and the bristles permanently gripped in wire. 







to’ vicious habits.” The Philadelphia Court 
never tries to force a reconciliation. Perhaps 
that is why a study made during one year of its 
work showed that sixty-seven percent of all the 
reccnciliations effected by thecourt werelasting. 

When a husband and wife can not live to- 
gether, and separate, the court takes care to 
protect the home, even if the father can not be 
kept in it. To do this a court hearing is ar- 
ranged, and the Judge imposes on the man a 
: support order. This obliges him to pay his 
wife every week a certain sum for the support 
of herself and their children, as long as she 
lives—or until they come together again. For 
the fact that a couple have separated, and a 
court crder has been imposed, does not mean 
that the case is given up as a failure; during all 
the time the man is paying his erder the court 
workers are in touch with his wife and him, 
and the end may be a reestablished home and 
reunited family. 

Mrs. Edward Rittenhouse came to ask the 
Court to intervene in her situation. She was a 
handsome woman dressed in costly silks, who 
bore herself with an air of distinction. It was 








The 69 uses of these Fuller Brushes are demonstrated right in 
your home by our carefully supervised representatives. Fuller 
Brush Service, with its many worth-while ideas, is brought to you 
by people trained in household efficiency. If one has not called 
lately, write us. 


* THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 





















Branch Offices in over 100 cities—consult telephone directory. 
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the war which had, indirectly, wrecked their 
home. Her husband, an engineer. was the 
manager of a big war-meterials plant. His 
salary had been more than trebled, and he met 
big men from all over the country. That, 
together with their new luxurious income, 
seemed to result in a complete change ef life for 
him. He dined out often and late; he seemed 
to forget presently that he had a home and a 
wife and children. In the end he failed to sup- 
port his family at all. For two years Mrs. 
Rittenhouse endured it, hoping things would 
change, but for the sake of her children, she 
now came to court. 

Mr. Rittenhouse scorned the efforts of the 
interviewers and probation officers to persuade 
him to support his family properly. He was 
indignant that any one had attempted to tell 
him what he ought to do. Of course, the only 
outcome was an order for support of his wife, 
who established a separate home for the chil- 
dren. The support order of one hundred and 
fifty dollars a week seemed to stun him. How- 
ever, he paid it. 


Thousands of Dollars 
for Clothes, a 


Shortly after, his wife came to request that | 
the court order be paid to her directly, rather | 
than through the court clerk; it humiliated | 
her husband to think that his bank would Jearn | 
he was paying a support order. With the | 


approval of the Judge this was allowed. 
Arranging this brought the probation officer a 
number of times to the office of Mr. Ritten- 
house, and these meetings were skilfully used. 
One day Mrs. Rittenhouse came, saying she 
wanted to speak about her court order. 


A 


“Isn’t Mr. Rittenhouse paying promptly?” | 


she was asked. 

“Yes, he has been,” she replied. “But,” 
she added, “he will no longer pay.’’ Her eyes 
lighted up, and her happiness broke through 
her reserve. ‘‘I don’t think he will have tc— 
he’s home!” So the order was “ vacated,’ and 
the ‘‘case closed.”’ It is often through a period 


of trial by fire that reunion is effected, as with | 


the Rittenhouse family, through a lesson 
sharply learned. 


This couple were not young people. Theirs | 


was not a boy and girl quarrel. The swift cur- 
rent of the first romantic years will usually 
carry the frail little matrimenial shallop over 
the shoals, no matter how slight it is, no matter 
how much it is rocked. But when the seventh to 


tenth years come the time of trial seems indeed | 


at hand. Thirty-four years seems the average 
age of the man, and thirty-one of the wives, 
when their ships strike shoal water. 


Rich women like Mrs. Rittenhouse, and poor 

women, like Mrs. Jennings, come to the 
court, and not one pays for its services. The 
court of separation—the divorce court—is an ex- 
pensive court to its clients. The court of recon- 
ciliation—the Domestic Relations Court—is free 
to all. Other courts point with pride to the sums 
they have collected in fees and costs, from their 
clients. This court points to the sums it has 
collected for its clients. Last year it collected 
nearly $1,000,000 for the wives who appealed 
for its protection. Since its establishment 
$3,500,000 has been collected. According to 
the figures of the Carnegie report, “‘ Justice and 
the Poor,” it held the best record in the coun- 
try, as far as the comparative figures obtained 
showed. Perhaps the value of this achieve- 
ment can be recognized when one looks back on 
the plight of the deserted wife who, six years 
ago, stood outside the City Solicitor’s office 
like a beggar waiting for charity. Now, 
by the court order, the Jaw, through the 
court officers, collects the money and sends 
it to her, as a right which is due her and her 
children. 


The visitor to the court is at once struck with | 


its many resources in social service and scien- 
tific aid. There are interviewers, probation 
ofticers, physicians to diagnose illness, psychol- 


ogists to test intelligence to earn a living, | 


psychiatrists and neurologists to look for men- 


tal and nervous trouble, bacteriologists to make | 
laboratory tests for disease, employment ex- | 


perts to find work for the unemployed. accoun- 
tants and auditors to keep track of money col- 


Few Cents or Hooks 


MALL fortunes are represented in American 
homes by the fine wardrobes stored in old fash- 
ioned closets—one Zarment suspended over the other 
on cheap, crude hooks that have not beenimproved in 
generations. This means wasted space, disorderly 
closets, inaccessibility to garments, and ruthless 
treatment of apparel that today costs so much, Install 


the 
* KNAPE & VOGT 


Garment Care System 


You will gain order and convenience and the better 
and longer preserve your garments. A slight pull 
of the carrier brings the whole wardrobe out into 
the light and air of the room where selection is easy. 


This system of Zarment care modernizes closets in 
old or new homes, apartment houses, hotels, clubs, 
lodges, ete. Easily installed in oldclosets. Carriers 
in all lengths 12 to 60 inches. 


On sale at hardware and department stores. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


In using advertisements see page 4 




















Domestic Relations at Par 


lected, nurses and dietitians, statisticians and 
research workers, and many others. 

These all excite the stranger’s admiration by 
their completeness and their effectiveness, 
The other feature is what may be called the 
“court spirit,” which from the first interview 
to the final scene before the Judge, is always 
that of an individual, a well-wisher, and never 
that of a great and impersonal legal machine. 
Every case is held sacredly private. To create 
this spirit, to remove the tangles of red tape, 
to eliminate legal technicalities, and make the 
work of this big organization warmly human 
and understanding, is a remarkable achieve- 
ment of its presiding judge. Perhaps that is 
the chief reason for its amazing success. 


like mother used to make 


ae 

















The Year’s Big Business 
(Continued from page 14) 


demand that the workers who leave her home 
to labor outside also give their maximum of 
effort. 

But, suppose those workers, with every will 
'in the world to work, are thrown out of em- 
| ployment?‘ Suppose our problem of non- 
;}employment grows? Where, then, is the 
‘6 A 99 national welfare and the — happiness? 

The business of the world flows and ebbs. 

—and Mince Pie | After every period of enormous prosperity 

| always comes, inevitably, the low tide of de- 

pression. But although we know this law, we 
| have never acknowledged it. We do not pre- 

























How often we overhear patrons end their orders at hotels or 










es . ‘agra tee” 
core eo _— words. a Mince Pie—None Such | pave canis ie tateee. ‘Sadlaagin, on ie 

Ince Fie——is the great ‘American dessert. by the day, and do not look to tomorrow. 

Only the finishing touches are left for the chef or housewife It is the — of ~ women to oar to 
to add in baking None Such Mince Pies. We collect and prepare rage nee ia which is baht mv 
the many choice ingredients and do nine-tenths of the work of To preach and practise thrift, then, is the first 
pie baking in our model kitchens. step, and we have sadly failed in that. 

In case you do not wish to bake your own, your baker will Once America peecbeggt ng: d-aisiad inhabi- 
b io ‘ ; cee: Such Mi Pj tants and vast resources. Its unlimited wealth 
be glad to supply you with None Suc ince ies. has become a tradition to us. More than that, 





this Aladdin’s dream has spread to Europe, 


You add no sugar to None Such — the sugar is in it. ar ] A, 
and our new citizens speedily lose their old- 







Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day, and as such is observed nationally. world habits and spend with the rest. 
MERRELL-SOULE SALES CORPORATION NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, Ltd. | The woman’s part, then, is first, thrift. But 
* Syracuse, N. Y. Toronto, Canada alter the fact, what? 





She must regard bad times as the temporary 


| ™ > | | thing they really are. To tide over the emer- 
| gency she must face the situation and reorgan- 
“e ize to meet it. And, out of her surplus, she 
d iS must become the neighbor again, with the 
ys white-covered basket. 


At all times public welfare is threatened by 


our industrial slackers both employed and 

WV lon Mnanr car nn 
4 4 | I prefaced this article with a quotation from 
J d Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Life of the Bee.” Every hive 








tolerates its drones just so long. Then, seeing 
|in them a menace to its prosperity and well- 
being, on a certain day it inaugurates a mas- 
|sacre. Listen: 
| ‘One morning the long-expected word of 
|command goes through the hive, and _ the 
peaceful workers turn into judges and ex- 
ONE UCH ecutioners. Whence this word issues we know 
not; it would seem to emanate suddenly from 

MINC E 3 AT the cold, deliberate indignation of the work- 

' ers; and no sooner has it been uttered than 
Be ee every heart throbs with it, inspired by the 
genius of the unanimous republic.”’ 

There is more than a hint in this, for the 
worker bees are female. Women, themselves 
workers, will see that in this hive of ours 
there is no room for slackers of either sex. 

Personally, I do not see why public welfare, 
which is about to receive recognition in the 
Cabinet, should not have its organized local 
exponents. Not in the present sense of the 
word, which is largely charity, but as a part of 
|all local government. It is true that some 
| cities have already undertaken some such 
movements, but these activities have gener- 
|ally limited themselves to the needs of the 
people for play. Public welfare requires much 
| more than play. 

But, much as I believe in the importance of 
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women in national life, I do believe that much 
more than charity begins at home. I have 
discussed the influence of public welfare on 
the home, of the necessity of safeguarding the 
home, and for safeguarding those who go out 
from it to the work of the world. We have 
seen, too, that the home is the first sufferer 
from industrial slacking. 

There remains the extraordinary influence 
of the home on public welfare. Those of us 
who were reared in the discipline of old- 
fashioned families remember well the strict- 
ness and order of those homes. They were 
filled with restraints. There was a certain 
austerity in their solid comfort. Seif-indul- 
gence Was a crime, as were idleness, immodera- 
tion, and extravagance. They were filled 
with inhibitions, but the fact remains that the 
present adult generation took away from them 
what it is not handing down to its children— 
thrift, order, restraint, and a fine democratic 
simplicity. 

I should like to feel that, without returning 
necessarily to the old austerity, women who 
are now so hopefully planning to set the 
nation’s house in order will not neglect their 
own. The faults and weaknesses of the nation 
are in our households as well. Extravagance 
of money, of thought, and of action, waste, 
ostentation, and a failure to assume respon- 
sibility are becoming far too common. Ina 
mistaken idea of giving their children hap- 
piness the American people are substituting to 
the coming generation indulgence instead of 
properly directed liberty, and striving to leave 
them money instead of carefully nurtured 
ideals and an inherited sense of responsibility. 

Patriotism should not be a flint requiring 
the steel of war to strike fire. Faith should not 
be left for the aged and the dying. Respon- 
sibility is not a virtue born in us, but is 
either taught or painfully acquired. 

I have said, and I earnestly believe, that the 
immediate function of women is to carry their 
particular attributes into public life for the 
betterment of social conditions. That pri- 
marily to men government is the charter under 
which they establish and develop business, 
while to women it is the protection under 
which their homes and children may be secure. 
That the homes of the nation require certain 
things which women, now enfranchised, must 
proceed to give them—a fairness which we 
call, for lack of a better phrase, social justice, 
and a chance under this social justice for 
happiness. 

We have seen that social justice, for all its 
imposing title, is merely a sublimated neigh- 
borliness, founded on intelligent considera- 
tion, a real solicitude for the public welfare, 
and a knowledge that we are indeed our 
brother’s keeper. And we have seen, too, that 
care of the public mind and of the public body 
is not pure altruism, but an economic matter 
of the highest importance. 

The national mind and the national body. 
What about the national soul? 


The Part Christianity Plays 

Back of the new and wide awakening to cur 
responsibilities and to our moral obligations, 
I see a practical Christianity, not always 
acknowledged but surely there. The churches 
have not failed, although this present-day 
America shows its faith in works rather than 
in creeds and dogma. But we need to acknowl- 
edge that faith. We need a reaction to spirit- 
uality from our tense materialism. Every 
ide] is spiritual in its origin. 

A nation can not fail which takes for its 
creed the brotherhood of man and for its 
works justice and mercy. : 

And nothing is more true than this, that 
behind every idealistic or semi-idealistic 
program for bettering the condition of a people, 
there must be something greater than mere 
Justice, greater than efficiency, greater even 
than a selfish national happiness. And that 
something is the belief in a soul, an im- 
perishable human soul, with its right to hap- 
piness here and its hope of mercy and loving 
kindness hereafter. 





























Why the cover of the Griswold 


The Griswold 
Cast Iron 
Griddle makes 
delicious 
Griddle Cakes 








Tite-Top Baster has rings 


HE drops of moisture that collect on 

the cover from condensed steam in 
an ordinary kettle roll to the edges and 
thus down the sides without touching the 
contents. 


But in the Griswold Tite-Top Baster, 
the drops are stopped by the raised iron 
rings—and drip from them in three 
circles down onto the meat itself. 


Thus the meat is basted all over its sur- 
face and kept moist and tender. 


None of the steam and moisture can 
escape, because the cover and edge of the 
Tite-Top Baster have been ground to fit 
each other tightly: all the nourishing 
juices and delicious savor are therefore 
kept in. 

The longer you use the Tite-Top 
Baster the better it is. Never warps, 
chips, cracks or wears out. A faithful, 
every-day friend—for boiling, baking, 
roasting or frying. 


Send for our booklet 
“‘Cheaper Cuts of Meat.” 


Tue Griswotp Mrc. Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Reg. U. 8S. 
Pat. Off. 





Makers of the Bolo 
Oven, Extra Finished Iron 
Kitchen Ware, Waffle 
Irons, Cast Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils, Food 
Choppers and Gas Hot 
Plates. 
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I—I didn’t dare believe it. I ran all the way. 
They didn’t want to tell me. It sort of slipped 
out. I couldn’t wait. Please—please shake 
hands, sir, won’t you?” 

She held out her hand across the table, and 
he rose hastily to take it. He was faintly em- 
barrassed, an unfamiliar and rather startling 
condition. 

“Of course. Delighted. Won’t you sit down? 
I—eh—hear you are English yourself? I— 
eh—wasn’t expecting an English lady. There 
aren’t many in these parts. And then, the 
name, you know?” 

“Oh, the name ain’t nothing. Don’f take 
any notice of that name. My real name’s 
Jenny Dodds. That’s got an English sound, 
hasn’t it?” 

“Tt certainly has. But I don’t quite under- 
stand—?” The ladies’ man blundered,~ She 
was smiling at him again with that incredible, 
shameless tenderness. 

“Oh, you don’t know how good it is to ’ear 
you talk, sir—real English talk. I ’aven’t 
’eard it for five years. Sometimes they’d say 
a few words, but they’d make them so ugly— 
just to hurt me—and make fun of me—” 

Suddenly the tears poured over. She fought 
them bravely for a moment, her head up, her 
hands clenched, her lips quivering with the 
struggle, and then to the Consul’s horror she 
dropped forward on the table, her face buried 
in her arms, and cried her heart out. 

Captain Trotter, after one aghast glance, re- 
tired behind an ancient number of the New 
York Herald. The Consul groped instinctively 
for his silk pocket-handkerchief, then recol- 
lecting himself, he bent over and patted her 
on the arm repeatedly and tentatively, as 
though he had never done such a thing before 
and was rather interested in the sensation. 

“My dear child—my dear young lady—’’ 
No, she wasn’t a lady, and the 
Consul liked to keep honor for 
those to whom honor is due. 
“My dear girl—you mustn’t give 
way. If we can help you, we 
will. Only we must know what 
the trouble is. For I’m afraid 
you arein trouble, aren’t you?” 

There was no answer. The 
heaving shoulders grew tense 
and still. A hand came out 
from under the hidden face, and 
it was clutched convulsively like 
the claws of a wounded bird. 
The Consul found himself iook- 
ing at it and feeling oddly 
touched. 














and read it. 


finding kingdoms. 


THE :- WAY HOME 


(Continued from page 32) 


Your name, for instance. I don’t quite under- 
stand. Jenny Dodds, you said?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But my man said Prutwitz?” 

“Rudi’s name was Prutwitz.” She began 
to explain breathlessly, impatiently. “We 
were married in London, just before the war, 
and we came over to see his people, and then 
we couldn’t get back, and they made him fight, 
and he was killed at Liége the first day.” 

“Ves—yes. He was a German, then?” 

“Not like them others. He was good. 
There are good ones!” 

“Of course. Only—I mean, it makes a 
difference.” The Consul had begun to 
ornament his blotting pad with neat lines of 
ink dots. ‘You see, in that case, you’re a 
German subject yourself.” 

He stated what was to him old, familiar 
dogma. And yet the moment he spoke, he 
wished he had put it differently. Somehow the 
truth had an ugly sound. It startled him 
as though he had done something unprovoked 
and cruel. And she did not answer. She 
forced him to look at her. 

“You-understand? That’s why I can’t do 
anything.” 

The tears had gone. They had dried up as 
though her eyes had been on fire. She held 
herself straight, and the hand clenched on the 
table was not pitiful any more. Her attitude 
was stern, reproachful. “I’m no German,” she 
said, ‘‘and don’t try to make out that I’m one. 
I’ve stuck to it five years. I wouldn’t speak 
their langwidge, and I wouldn’t believe the lies 
they told. And now I’m going ’ome. No one’s 
going to stop me going ’ome.” 

“But I can’t help you,” the Consul repeated. 
“That’s all I meant. It’s not in my power.” 

“You say I’m a German, too?” 

“Technically, yes.” 





If By Any Chance 


you turned past the “The Kingdom 
Round the Corner,” turn back now 











“You really mustn’t cry,” he 
urged unhappily. “No, really, 
you mustn’t—” 

She sat up at last. The hat was on one 
side now, and her face was streaked with 
tears, but there was a kind of brave gaiety 
in the dimmed eyes, and she was trying to 
smile. “Iam so sorry. I didn’t mean to cry. 
I ’aven’t cried, not once, not for five years, not 
even when I was alone, ’cause I knew they 
wanted me to—and I wouldn’t. And now—it 
just sort of came over me. But I’m not in 
trouble—not now. It’s all over. I meant to 
laugh—and—and I just cried.” 

“YVes—yes, I understand. If I knew what I 
could do?” 

‘Just help me to get ’ome!” 

“tome? To your people?” 

“My people are all dead. Just home. 
I come from Farndale. You wouldn’t know it, 
sir. It’s only a little place. But that’s where 
I belong.” 

The Consul sighed. He reached for one of 
his official slips. He was feeling easier now, 
back in his own element. “I see. You want 
a passport?” 

“That's it. That’s what they said.” 

“You will have to fill in these particulars. 
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“‘That’s wot they said—and I told them they 
lied. I don’t care about your ‘technically.’ 
It’s the truth that matters. And I’m no 
German.” 

“But I’m afraid you are.” 

He was going to explain, to give details and 
unanswerable reasons. But suddenly she 
stood up. The whiteness of her little, pinched 
face had become deathly. She looked at him 
with a kind of horror 

‘“‘Then—then if that’s true—it’s all true—” 

Before he could answer, she turned and ran 
like a scared, hunted thing from the room. 

Mr. William Smythe might have supposed 
she had stolen something, but there was 
no pursuit, and he let her go. She had 
nearly knocked him over, and the office 
door swung to and fro as though it had been 
struck by ‘a whirlwind. She ran across the 
landing and down the dingy stairs headlong. 
But at the bottom, just where she could see the 
lighted square of the outer doorway and the 
black silhouettes of passers-by for all the world 
like marionette figures in a procession, she 
staggered, leaning against the wall. And after 


We recommend it un- 


reservedly to any one interested in 
It is worth finding 








a moment she sagged and sank down like some 
one who has been badly wounded and has only 
just discevered the fact. She remained there 
for a long time. 

Presently the door overhead slammed, and 
some one came down the stairs slowly and 
heavily. Jenny Dodds did not move. A 
black, gaunt figure threw its shadow over her. 
It went down the passage, hesitated, and came 
back. It dropped down beside her with a 
deep sigh. 

“T guess I'll rest a while too. I’m all het up. 
I gotta kinda think things over. I gotta find 
out who I am. Maybe I’ll come round pres- 
ently and find I’m a Czecho-Slovak or a 
Hottentot or some sich heathen. Seems that 
sort of thing can happen to you overnight. 
I wouldn’t have believed there were sich fools 
in the world—and I’ve met some, believe me.” 
Her laugh was full of scorn and defiance. “If 
all them that said their folk came over in the 
Mayffower spoke truth, a Noah’s ark wouldn’t 
hold ’em. But I’ve got it in documents— 
Joshua Judson, able-bodied seaman. He and 
his children’s children lived and died in North 
Hampden. But that don’t matter. Not at all. 
My name’s Sarah Schnitzler, German subject. 
I said to that fresh Englishman up there, I 
said, ‘I guess I’m the Kaiser’s long-lost aunt.’ 
And he didn’t laugh. Maybe he’s busy now 


lookin’ up the Kaiser’s next o’ kin.” The 
sarcastic voice broke unexpectedly. ‘‘ Well, 
they’ve got the laugh on me all right. And 


they will laugh—I know ’em—not honest— 
just a kinda mean snigger. And Otto’s their 
flesh and blood. I don’t blame him. I didn’t 
at the time, when he came back and took out 
his German papers. ‘You be what you are, 
and I'll be what I am, Otto,’ I said. I didn’t 
know. How was I to know? He goes and 
signs a paper and makes me something I never 
was and never will be. I’ve 
always held with the Bible, but 
there are things in it I can't 
stand for—Thy people shall 
be my people.’ It jist can’t be 
done. . I’ve tried it, and I've 
tried mortal hard. I’ve gotta 
get home—I gotta die home.” 

The girl did not answer. She 
had taken off the rakish hat 
and was running her hand over 
her fair hair, trying in a blind, 
helpless sort of way to keep it 
out of her eyes. In the gray 
light which hid the lines of 
stress and hunger she looked 
like a lost child. Frau Sarah 
Schnitzler’s thin mouth quiv- 
ered. 

“My dear—I’m an outspoken 
woman. I—I’ve been sayin’ what I think all 
my life—and sometimes more than I think. 
And I’ve had a hard row to hoe these last years. 
I—I’ve got so that if any one breathes the 
word ‘America,’ I—I go clean up into the air.” 
She stretched out a gnarled hand and laid it 
on her companion’s knee. “What I mean is 
—I guess tea’s as good a drink as any. May- 
be it’s jist a question of taste. Your men- 
folk are fine for all that.” 

“T don’t see why boys shouldn’t like sweets 
as well as anybody,” the girl muttered brok- 
enly. ‘I was cross and rude. I didn’t mean it. 
It was wot you said made me mad—about 
being licked.” 

“You can’t always win, honey. Maybe 
we'll lose a fight or two one of these days. 
We’re young yet—”’ She stopped. “It. isn’t 
‘we’ any more,” she said. 

They sat side by side, silent and stricken. 
Presently a man in a helmet and a shabby 
uniform blocked the light of the outer doorway. 
He stared heavily at the two:strange figures. | 

“You can’t sit here,” he grumbled. “It’s 
forbidden.” 
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J Can Always Depend 
on My Automatic Cook” 


*T like the kind of cooking it does, and the reason- 
able cost, too, but the best thing about my Westing- 
house Automatic is the fact that I don’t have to stand 
over it every minute. I know that I needn’t stay and 

watch it; my dinner will be ready when I get home.” 











POILED FOOD is a total loss. Whether ruined 
‘ by too much heat, or by too little, food that is not 














Convenience outlets in base boards properly cooked represents waste in good material and 
and walls enable you to make the fuel as well asin time. Modern practice in the kitchen 
fullest use of Westinghouse ap- k Shien linall 7 aaa 
plisnces for the home. ‘They in- seeks to eliminate all these, by means of cooking 
clude “the Iron that Women De- methods that are independent of variations and 
signed”, the Cozy Glow Heater, shortages in the supply of available fuel. 





the Percolator, the Turnover Toast- 
er, and the Toaster Stove. Your 
light and power company, or the that is equipped with the Westinghouse Automatic 


Wessinghonne Steen, wilt gine you Electric Range. It provides even heat that never 

the facts, gladly. ; 
varies with the season or the time of the day. Win- 
ter and summer, morning, noon or night, it is a range 


that a woman can trust. 







Fuel shortages cause no problem in the kitchen 














WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Westinghouse 
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Bran Muffins! 


F course he does. So will you, if you make them with Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran. For best results, follow the special recipe on the Pillsbury package. 
Your muffins will be light, tender and delicious. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is not cooked or “doctored” in any way. It is the outer 
coat of the wheat berry, thoroughly cleaned and sterilized. The large, coarse 
flakes are unusually effective as a laxative. As for their rich, nut-like flavor— 
well, just try these bran muffins! 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in kind, but alike 
in quality. At your grocer’s. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY . 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Ys 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


Faith Bron 
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The Way Home 


For a moment the girl seemed to tremble on 
the verge of a fierce retort. . Then the light died 
out of her. She gave her hand to Frau Sarah 
Schnitzler, and they went into the fading 
winter twilight, slinking a little, like stray dogs 
who had been chased out. 

Captain Trotter had gone. He had gone very 
much as he had come, like a blast of north 
wind. Only he had been very angry. He had 
crushed the New York Herald into a cannonball 
which in its course toward the waste-paper 
basket narrowly missed the Consul’s head. 

“We talk about civilization,” he shouted, 
“and the way we treat our womenfolk. We 
help ‘em in and out of carriages and up and 
down steps which they're as able to get up and 
down as we are. We give ’em our seats in a 
street-car so long as we know we're gettin’ out 
at the next block. But when it comes to givin’ 
‘em an immortal soul—no, sir, not on your 
life—not on your life!’ He had thrown the 
stump of his cigar after the Herald. ‘When I 
think of that old body stickin’ it for three years 
—and that little girl, too—holdin’ on to us and 
believin’ in us—and then of what we've dealt 


out to ’em in return—it makes me sick. It | 
makes me so darned sick I want to go to sea and | 


never come back again.” 
“Well, it’s not my fault,” the Consul com- 
plained fretfully. ‘I’m not responsible.” 
‘No, I'll bet you’re not, you doggone, fish- 
blooded Englishman.” 


‘THE Consul felt no resentment. He had 


always realized that the Americans lacked | 
self-control. And the case had been peculiar— | 


very trying. Two angry women at one time, 
like that. And that untidy, headlong Jenny 
Dodds. He remembered the way she had 
smiled at him at first, with that absurd, rather 
touching tenderness, as though in some per- 
fectly obvious way they belonged to each 
other; as though, too, he had been something 
great and lovable. And then at the end that 
curious, quite unreasonable look of horror— He 
found to his surprise that it did not amuse him 
as exhibitions of emotion usually amused him. 
He kept wondering about it and being alter- 
nately annoyed and troubled. 

Well, it was just as he had said to that 


blustering, law-breaking captain of a dis- | 


reputable tramp—he wasn’t responsible. He 
hadn't made the law. 
He went back to his papers. It was late, and 





the stream of Teutonic visitors had run dry. | 


The cold blue over the housetops was softening 
to rose and amber, and the masts had become 
beckoning shadows. But the Consul had got 
no further than the first slip of paper lying on 
the top of other official documents. “Jenny 


Prutwitz—Krieg Strasse 897—British subject— | 


business, going home.” The handwriting was 


more formed than he had expected—not an | 


educated hand; the kind of lettering that a 
child picked up at a country school, but with a 
resolute little character of its own, breaking, as 
it were, through the commonplace crust. He 
wondered vaguely where she came from. 
Farndale. . Somewhere in Buckinghamshire, he 
thought. Just near enough to London for her 
to have a tinge of that objectionable Cockney 
accent. Still, there were pretty places in 
Bucks—little old towns and villages with gray 
church towers rising out of their midst like 
weather-beaten shepherds. He remembered 
cycling through from Oxford in his University 
days. Cottages with ancient beams and bulg- 
ing walls and roses on the porch and _holly- 
hocks in the gardens and quaintly cut yew 
trees. No doubt one could get homesick, 
frightfully homesick. 

Well, why had she married this Rudi Prut- 
witz? A German. Why hadn't she known bet- 
ter? Why did women. do these idiotic things? 
They fell in love. They ought to regulate 
their feelings better, use common-sense. 

The Consul took his neat Homburg and his 
unobtrusively valuable walking-stick from the 
cupboard. At the door, Mr. William Smythe 
met him. 








Isn't there wonderful satisfaction 
in knowing it’s always on tap? 
Hot at 6 a.m. for hubby's shave, hot all through the day for 


baby’s bath, for the kitchen, the early laundry — wherever 
and as much as you want — and hot all through the night, 


should you need it. 


It i. automatic hot water service—something you've wished for 
but hesitated over because of its costliness. Perhaps ‘twas out 
of your reach then but not now. And the best part about it is 
that you already have two-thirds of what can be made a full- 
automatic hot water*system, by the mere addition of 


* The JARVIS 


THERMOFLASH 


A simple, automatic control for the small gas water heatcr of 
any make, and the range boiler of any size you already have 


in your home. 


The Jarvis Thermoflash keeps the water hot without attention 
on your part, every hour of the day and night. Turns the gas 
flame full on when water is required to be heated, or full off 


YOUR 
Gas Water Heater 


YOUR 
Range Boiler 
oF ANY size 


Already in Your Home 
PLUS 
THE JARVIS 


THERMOFLASH 


Gives you 
a complete 
automatic 


Hot 
Water 
Service 


It's inexpen- 
sive. Put the 
question to 
your local 
plumber ot 
gas company 


B RYAN 
COMPANY 


466 West 15th Street 
New York. N Y 








when sufficient water has been 
heated, automatically — the 
only economical way to oper- 
ete a gas heater. 


Tested and approved of 
for public purchase by 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
New York Tribune Institute 





It is inexpensive 


$35.00 


F. O. B. New York 
and a moderate installation charge. 
Put the question to your local 
plumber or gas company. 


Send for free booklet: ‘How to Make Any 
Gas Water Heater and Boiler Automatic. 


B. Ryan Co. 


366 West 15th St., New York, N. Y. 
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y) “Tf you please, sir, Herr von Klingen- 
hausen from the Stadi-Ami wants to see you ” 

“Then he can watch me go downstairs,” the 
Consul observed bad-temperedly. 

He strolled through the chill, salt-tasting 
twilight with his habitual air of not taking 
even his relaxations too seriously. At the 
jetty, where he presently found himself, he 
stopped to pick out the lights of the Flighty 
Jane, which twinkled at him across the coldly- 
gleaming harbor water. The Consul, who 
| could read the outlines of a ship as well as any 
seaman, decided that she was a truculent old 
tub, as disreputable and water-tight and 
lovable as the man who sailed her. At the foot 
| of the iron steps, swaying gently on the tide, 
| was the much boasted launch and the Captain’s 
boat. Evidently the ship’s company were 
making a night of it at the Bier Halle sum 
something-or-other. 

The Consul strolled on again. At a tobac- 
| conist’s where he stopped to refill his cigarette 
case he inquired casually for Krieg Strasse 89. 
It appeared that the street lay in a new, not 
very refined suburb just outside the town, 
which accounted for Jenny Dodds’ not having 
heard of him before. It was a long way off, 
| and it was the Consul’s dinner-time. He re- 
sumed his promenade, limping a little from an 
old wound picked up in the South African War 
and smoking placidly. 

The Krieg Strasse had been begun before the 
war in a fit of Grosstadt madness and had been 
left to become a region of lost hopes. Number 
89 was one of them, huddling against its half- 
finished neighbors as though for comfort. The 
Consul stood under a solitary gas-jet and 
reflected on Jenny Dodds and on the situation 
generally. By this time he had recovered his 
sense of proportion. He had even begun to be 
amused and slightly gratified. After all, life 
had some savor left. Odd, out-of-the-way 
events and points of view were always cropping 
up. There was no need to be really bored 
anywhere. 

In the midst of his reflections the door 
opened, letting out a dingy flood of light, an 
irate German voice, and a small, oddly- 
familiar figure. Jenny Dodds came toward 
him slowly. She was carrying a big paper 
parcel, and she passed him without seeing him. 

The Consul threw away his cigarette and 
raised his hat. “Mrs. Prutwitz!” 

She started and then went on with her 
head up. 

“Mrs. Prutwitz!—Very well, then, Mrs. 
Dodds—Jenny Dodds—may I speak to you a 
moment?” 

She stopped at last, but without looking at 
him. She was standing by the wall of an un- 
finished villa, and she had a rather pitiful, 
exasperating air of crouching against it for 
protection. And yet she was defiant, too. 


— 
; 
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The Need 


Of Serving Lemon Juice 
With Foods 


ANY ills are caused today by excess 
acidity in the blood, due to meat, fish, 
eggs and other foods of like kind. 

Use lemons frequently to neutralize it. 

Some people think of lemon juice as 
‘‘acid,’’ and it is—but its reaction in the 
blood is a/kaline. 

Remember that, and use this juice on 
vegetables, meat, oysters, fish, et cetera, on 
all occasions. 

Not only for its healthfulness, but for the 
appetizing zest and dainty flavor that it adds. 
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“T was just making up my mind to call on 
you,” the Consu! explained affably. ‘“‘ But if 
you will allow me to accompany you for a few 
steps, it will do just as well. And I can carry 
that parcel of yours.” 

““No,”’ she said. 

“Very well. You’re rather obstinate, aren’t 
you, Mrs. Prutwitz?” 

“My name’s not Prutwitz, not any more.” 

“ But it is.” 

“T won’t answer to it, then.”’ 

“T am a truthful man. You oblige me to 
call you ‘Jenny.’ ” 

“T don’t care what you call me. Better 
leave me alone.” 

“Vou didn’t feel like that this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon was different.” 

“I don’t see why you should vent your 
indignation against the law on me,” the Consul 
complained. ‘As a matter of fact, I’ve come 
, considerably out of my way to be of assistance 


S uci 


unKiISst 


Uniformly Good Lemons 





Ask for California lemons — Sunkist, if you want the 

better kind. They are jutcy, tart and practically seed 

less. Best for jute and garnishing All first class 
dealers sell them 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Section 359. Los Angeles. California 


au gate HOM 

Send for FREE book containing 10 recipes = 
= for salad dressings (including “French”, = 
= and 116 others for attractive foods made — 
: with lemons— all created and tested by — 
: Miss Bradley. Get your copy now. 
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to you. You are, as I told you, a German sub- 
ae ject. But that’s no reason why you shouldn't 


go home, if you want to.” 


eS Oe “*T don’t want to go home. 1—I don’t know 


where I want to go. 
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Every Button on! 


Men like the Laun-Dry-Ette because it 
leaves the buttons on. It’s a joy to find that 
none are broken or missing. 


That’s because the Laun-Dry-Ette has no 
wringer—it doesn’t need one. It whirls the 
clothes dry for the line 1m one minute. It can’t 
possibly injure the buttons, snap fasteners, or 
hooks and eyes. 


This electric washing machine makes life a 
wee bit brighter for the woman of the house- 
hold too. It means better washing and less 
work. The Laun-Dry-Ette washes blankets 
and comforts as well as the daintiest garments. 
It is a dependable, well-built machine, always 
ready for work. 

If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer in your vicinity, either take this 


advertisement to the nearest electrical or hardware dealer and ask 
him to order a machine for you, or write to us for information. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 
1202 East 152nd St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Rinses 
and blues 
ea sily 








N-DRY-ETTE 








Dries for the 
rag: : 
| line in one = 
| minute If it has 


a wringer 
it isn’t a 


Laun-Dry-Ette 





RTE AND DRIES WITHOUT A WRINGER 
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Draws the Air Clear Through 
the Carpet | 


~ 








Not This Way 


h because it draws through the fabric more air moving at 
hed suction dislodges imbedded dirt. It cleans faultless! 


ased solely on volume and velocity of air because nothing 


P 





The Last Bright Touch 


je those who own Eureka belongs the pride of a well 
groomed home. The lustre of immaculate carpets, the 
sheen of glowing portieres, the sparkle of undimmed up- 
holstery—these are the creation of Eureka and they, in 
turn, create the pride that follows the last bright touch. 


It 1s so easy to have an immaculate home if Eureka 1s used. 
For its cleaning method is fundamentally right and one that 
involves neither effort nor fatigue. Eureka cleans by air 
alone. An instantly detachable broom-action brush gathers 
clinging surface litter and a suction equalled in no other 
portable cleaner whips out hidden dust with truly remark- 
able speed and thoroughness 


But Eureka’s rare usefulness does not end with rugs and 
carpets. Few are the rooms it cannot quickly freshen. In 
a trice it cleans portieres where they hang. 


Another special tool makes the renovation of upholstered 
furniture, mattresses, and pillows the matter of a minute. The 
awkward corners of stairs and landings, the dust collecting 
ledges and mouldings require neither brush nor cloth. With 
its super-suction, Eureka restores immaculacy to every room. 





EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, Detroit, U.S.A. 
Canadian Branch: Kitchener, Ont. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher St., London, Eng. 


Winner of Grand Prize at the Panama Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. Grand Prize and Gold Medal : 
at Brussels, Belgium, February, 1920, and Grand Prize and Gold Medal at Milan, Italy, July, 1920 
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“But, my dear girl, this afternoon—” 

“T told you, this afternoon’s different.” 

The Consul found himself growing irritated 
again. He wished she wouldn’t cower with her 
face hidden, like a little beaten dog ready to 
fly at him with its last strength. He felt 
she was not appreciating him, not doing him 
justice. 

“Tf you’ll excuse my saying so, you’re very 
unreasonable. What did happen this after- 
noon? I was bound to tell you the truth?” 


“7ES, that’s it—thetruth.” He had his wish. 

She drew herself up and he could just 
see her face, white and dim as a ghost’s, peering 
at him with such a bitter, accusing grief that he 
caught his breath. ‘The truth! That’s what 
they’ve been telling me for five years. ‘You’re 
a German—a German—a German. You’ve no 
right to pray for England. You’d be praying 
against your own people. You’re a German.’ 
And I just laughed at them. Because I knew 
it wasn’t true. But it was true—and so—so it’s 
all true. We tortured our prisoners, and 
starved women, and shot wounded men, and 
ran away when we weren’t two to one. And 
I wish I was dead—oh, I do—I wish I was 
dead.” 

She began to run. It was as though she 
couldn’t bear to stand still any more. She 
made him think of some small female Orestes 
pursued by the Furies. | 

He ran after her, limping and muttering 
under his breath. ‘Good Lord, this won’t do. 
This won't do at all.” 

She did not run very far. She broke down, 
and the Consul was in time to catch her by the 
arm to prevent her falling. The parcel had 
dropped, and she leaned against him gasping 
and sobbing wildly. The Consul took out his 
handkerchief, and this time he gave it to her. 
He was out of training and out of breath, and 
his own voice was broken and uneven. 

“Jenny Dodds, you're all to pieces. Great 
mistake, that not crying for five years. Can’t 
be done. Against human nature. Cry myself. 
Have it out. Don’t mind me. After all, in 
spite of the silly law, we are sort of relations in 
a strange land, aren’t we?” 

“T can’t even cry proper,” she muttered. 

“Tt’ll come back to you. Don’t you see how 
absurd and illogical you’ve been? Because a 
born liar happens to tell the truth once in a way 
for a change, you don’t need to believe every- 
thing else he says, do you? You’ve been a 
very silly girl, you know.” 

“T’ve been that unhappy!” 

He helped her to right her absurd hat. 
wiped her eyes gently. 

“Of course you have. You ought to have 
explained instead of running away like that. 
What’s a Consul for if he isn’t to help his—eh— 
own people?” 

“Then they weren’t true, those things?” 

“Of course not! Yeu ought to have known 
better. Ever heard of Mons and the Battle of 
Jutland and the Somme?” 

“Ves, that’s where we got licked, they said.” 

“Good heavens!” 

‘“Weren’t we? Not never?” 

“Oh, sometimes.” He gave a chuckle. “If 
your friends had known anything of English 
history, that wouldn’t have cheered them 
much. We always lose battles. But we make 
rather a specialty of the last cne.” 

He bent down and picked up her parcel. 
fle felt shaken and yet rather pleased with 
life. He remembered that’ he had not had his 
dinner. ‘You’ve been living for five years in a 
topsy-turvy world, Jenny,” he said. “I'll 
have to put you straight. But I can’t very 
well do it in the House of Prutwitz. It 
wouldn’t be tactful, and above all things a 
Consul must be tactful.” He made her slip 
her arm through his. It was a long time since 
he had had a chance to be courtly to a woman 
of his race, and in some queer way his own 
action made him feel less homeless. ‘So 


He 


you're going to dine with me, Jenny Dodds, 


The Way Home 


and I'll tell you the whole truth about the 
Great War.” 

He took her to his latest find, an improbable- 
looking eating-house near the harbor, the 
proprietor of which, in obedience to cryptic 
signals, produced real butter, a visible quantity 
of meat, and delicious oddments of uncertain 
nature. But the Consul never mentioned the 
war at all. He was reminded that there are 
things even more elemental—hunger, for in- 
stance. As he watched her eat, he realized 
that he had never been really hungry in his 
life, with this gnawing, ceaseless hunger of four 
years. He saw color come into her white 
cheeks and a glimmer of feverish light into her 
exhausted eyes. He began to see how she must 
have looked once in her own Buckinghamshire 
fields—rosy and strong and happy. 

The food had the effect of wine upon her. 
She was intoxicated by it. She lost her dog- 
like distrust of him and talked. It was the 
overflowing of a pent-up stream. Those five 
years! She had not forgotten a day, not an 
hour, not a stab. Things had been bad enough 
with Rudi there, but when he died, it seemed 
they had vented all their rage and grief on her. 
She had been like a little ship battling through 
a relentless storm of malice, but always head-on 
to the wind, breasting the waves somehow, 
bearing steadily toward home. 

‘Sometimes it seemed I couldn’t bear it no 
more—that I’d just ’ave to say, ‘I’ll be any- 
thing you want only don’t go for me no more.’ 
But then I’d think of you at home, sticking it— 
for somehow I knew you were sticking it—and 
then I couldn’t, could I?” 

“No, no; of course not!” 

He sat and smoked and listened. He began 
to long, not for home, but for homesickness. 
He wished he were starving, as she was starv- 
ing, for an old farm sleeping on the breast of a 
rolling English hillside. Thither it seemed 
Rudi Prutwitz, a German clerk in the Deutsche 
Bank, had come for a holiday as paying guest, 
and she had loved him for his difference and 
because he came from the great, unknown 
werld of which she was always dreaming. But 
that was over. She wanted to go home. 

And all the time, under everything she 
said, the Consul knew she was pleading with 
him, showing him how mistaken he had been, 
how absurd. : 

She grew dazed and stupid with fatigue and 
excitement. The Consul paid his bill and with 
the undignified parcel under one arm took her 
back to the desolate Krieg Strasse. She would 
not let him come further than the corner. 

“They'll only make things worse for me,” 
she said. She stood gazing up at him wistfully. 
“But I don’t care. I’ve been that ’appy. 


And you see how it is, don’t you? I’m not 
German, am I? I couldn’t be!” 
He grew severe and magisterial. “° can’t 


change the law,” he said. 

“But you don’t feel I’m a German, do you?” 

“No, J don’t feel it. It’s the law I’m talking 
about.” Suddenly the law annoyed him, 
“Listen, Jenny Dodds. I shall come round 
here tomorrow evening and wait for you. 
I’ve a great many things to explain, and 
perhaps, German or not German, we'll get you 
home.” 

“T’m English,” she said wearily. 
“ome English.” 

They shook hands. 
pressed against the grimly closed door, she 


watched him, and when he had disappeared, | on 
Knitting yarns 
direct from iss 
the mills 


she crept out again and under the shadow of 
the walls back toward the sea. 


IS visitors had short shrift with the Consul 
in these days. Visés became even more 
elusive. Mr. William Smythe spent his free 
time hunting through dusty files of news- 
papers and answering unexpected calls for 
information. 
“Look here, Smythe, 
Tell us about the Angels. 
Mr. Smythe had not seen the Angels, but he 


you were at Mons. 
” 


“Tl go | 


From where she stood | 
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tic : 
An Iron That Combines 
Strength and Beauty 


Particular women find the Domestic 


; an electric iron thats big and strong, 


always ready for use. 
pleasing as well. 

A 6 pound iron, balanced so it feels right the 
minute you pick it up. Filmy garments, heavy 
pieces—handles them all, 


Its design is 


Heating element guarantees years of efficient 
service. Immovable terminal posts; strong plug 
and shield; efficient socket plug: 6 foot double 
cord; durable handle strap; flawiess ironing 
suriace—an iron built for business. 


The Domestic is also a beautiful iron—graceful 
Proportions, exquisite triple nickel finish. 


At Hardware Dealers Most Everywhere 


or sent pret aid anywhere in the United States 
for eight dollars. Approved by over a quarter ot 
a Miilion women. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
7 Dept. GH 6 


5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 





PASTE oR POWDER 
Unlike any other soap 
for quickly removing 
grease and grime 
from pots and pans 


SKATCO. HARTFORD, CONN. 








73 samples 





First quality all wool worsted yarn. Ata saving of 
20 to % per cent. Send today for free Peace Dale 
sample card—4 weights— 45 lovely colors —7% 
samples in all. Heathers, the new bre Silk and 
Worsted Mixtures, Germantowns, heav 
Yarns, Shetland Floss. Strong « wearing 
yarns. Smooth and even. Knit up beautifully. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. e 
today. Peace Dale Mills, Sales Office 
Dept 253. 25 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Peace Dale Mills founded 1801 
Write for sample card today 
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LESS” They 
just didn’t dass do it— 
But here it is 


brite and fair 


By HENRY A. SCHUTE 


The funniest parts of “The Real 
Diary of a Real Boy,” which they 
never dared put in print until now. 
A chaser of doledrums—a banisher of 
blues. A tale of boyhood pranks that is 
Huck Finnand Penrod rolledintoone. 
If you want to be a boy again 
or stay being one, get this book. 

It comes pretty close to being the 
real prescription for perpetual youth. 
Ask your bookseller for 
“the laughingest book yet.” 
Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


$1.90 
Gsinopolitan Book @rporation 


Publishers 


lig West 40 th Street. New York 
“ You can’t go wrong ona Cosmopolitan Book” 
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Mending Tape 


R-r-rip! Mend it with 
Dennison’s Tape. For 
book pages, important 
papers, bank notes, 
Dealers have it in 
linen or transparent 


paper. 


Write Dennison, Department F. 
Framingham, Mass., tor ‘HANDY BOOK.” 


6) What Next ? 
Oita clad 


Try baking waffles with a Stover Waffle Ircn. 
The improved design of its plates—a square tooth 
in one plate exactly opposite a square hole 
in the other—produces waffles of unifoxm 
thickness, assuring quick even buking.: 


STOVER 


Waffle Irons 


Have Ball and Socket Joints—roll 
over easily when baking, stand up- 
right and rigid when thrown back. 
Lifted easily from socket for quick 
cleaning. Look for name 
STOVER. Atdealer'sgen- 
erally. Write for Leaflet. 
Stover Mfg.& Engine Co., 
740 East St., Freeport, lil. 



















Earn Money at Home 
Card and Folders for handcolor—fascinating work— 
big profits. Our 1920 Easter, Birthday, Tally and 


Place cards are in stock. Send for our illustrated 
catalog ‘Pleasant Pages’’ Free. 
Little Art Shop, 626 F St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 
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The Way Home 


had seen other things, and he would lean 
against the Consul’s table and expound them 
at length and with much vividness while the 
waiting-room grew steadily more crowded and 
heated and indignant. 

Once Captain Trotter breezed through, 
ignoring alike precedence and ritual. It 
seemed he was worried. 

“Tt’s that. old lady frora North Hampden. 
Darned if I know what to do about her. She’s 
on the quay from eight a. m. to eight p. m. 
sitting on. a coil of rope and trying to waylay 
my men and talk to.’em about home. They’re 
gettin’ that mushy I wouldn’t be surprised to 
find:-her wrapped up in a bale of wool under the 
hatch when I go-out. And I won’t have it. 
T’ve-got troubles.enough!”’ 

“Well, don’t pass the buck to me,” said the 
Consul. maliciously.. ““You go to your own 
Consul.” 

“JT have. And he swears she’s a German.” 

‘*So-she is.” 

‘For the land’s sake, Consul, have a heart.” 

“T. won't,” said the Consul fiercely, “I 
won't!” 

At eight o’clock he met Jenny Prutwitz née 
Dodds at the corner of the Krieg Strasse. She 
never changed. She always wore the same 
shabby clothes, and she was always there first , 
gazing in the direction from wh’'ch he was to 
come with an almost stern intentness, as 
though life itself depended on him. Some- 
times he felt that she had never gone away but 
just stood there patiently and waited. And 
she always carried her disreputable parcel of 
which he was secretly ashamed. 

Then they dined together. It hurt him to 
see how she tried to hide her hunger. And 
when they had finished, he expounded the 
tactics and strategy which he had mugged up 
during office hours, using crumbs and cruet 
stands to illustrate his meaning. Her pas- 
sionate attention spurred him on. He became 
eloquent. He recaptured a little of the faith 
and enthusiasm of those early days. He forgot, 
for whole hours together, to be the disillusioned 
man of the world. Sometimes, at a particu- 
larly critical moment, he would look up and 
meet her eyes in proud or sorrewful under- 
standing. They were not beautiful eyes at all. 
But they had a quality of steadfastness that 
gave him an unfamiliar sense of rest and security. 


And once he caught himself with the 
thought: 
“By Gad, if she were only decently 


dressed—!” 

It was uncanny, the way she read him. 
His eyes dropping to hers met a gaze full of 
distress. 

“Tt’s my ’at you don’t like, isn’t it?” she 
said. 

“But, my dear girl—” 

“Tt’s an English ’at,” she explained humbly, 
‘“‘and—and I stuck to it.” 

The Consul stared hard at nothing at all. 
So even that dowdy monstrosity had a sort of 
fineness. It was a symbol, a flag waved in the 
face of the enemy. He felt ashamed for having 
hated itso much. “If you would only say ‘hat’ 
instead of ’at’!” he complained in a fit of 
temper. 

““*Hat,”” she repeated earnestly. “‘Hat.’ I 
do try to remember.” 

And then he was overwhelmed with remorse. 
“Tt’s a great hat,” he said, “‘simply great.” 


VEN the Great War came to an end at last. 

The Consul padded the final chapter 
luxuriously, but he could not keep off the 
armistice forever. They were to celebrate the 
occasion with an extra special dinner, and he 
spent an hour at his restaurant teaching a sub- 
servient German chef his business. 

It snowed for the first time that winter. The 
snow made her seem all the more a lonely, 
pathetic figure. It made the Consul, who had 
to carry her sodden, disgraceful bundle, ex- 
tremely irritable. It bothered his old wound 
and filled him with a depression that even séle- 


meunier cooked to perfection and a bottle of 
Liebfrauenmilch could not dissipate. He knew 
that his description of that culminating day 
was a rank failure. It roused no enthusiasm in 
himself. He felt simply that he had come to 
the end of something, something extraordi- 
narily worth while. Even she sat quite still, 
stolid, unmoved. He could not see her 
desperately clenched hands. 

“So that’s that,” he said crossly. “I’ve put 
you straight, and if any of your German 
friends begin that nonsense again, you'll know 
what to say.” 


“How happy you must all be!’’ she said. 

“Happy? We—? Good Lord, you 
should just see us!”’ Looking into her small, 
believing face, he gulped down a bitter draft 
of cynicism. “Well, I don’t know. Why 
should we be?’ 

“*You stuck it so,’’ she muttered. 

“My dear—I don’t suppose any of us stuck 
it better than ‘you did, tehting it out alone 
without a soul to help you—and coming 
through.” : 

“‘What’s the good? Noone wants me. You 
won’t have me—”’ Her voice shook with a 
fierce grief. ‘It’s all been for nothing. I’m 
German—lI’ve been German all the time.” 

“Technically—technically.” 

“Tt’scruel. It’s wicked. I-was honest—and 
you’ve made mea sort of-traitor. And T did tell 
them the truth—and you’ve made it all 
lies.”’ 

“No, listén, Jenny—I’ll call) you Frau 
Prutwitz if you’re -not’ sensible—.I knew, of 
course, that we were coming to this point. 
I’ve been thinking it over. Technically, as I 
said before—well, I won’t say it again. But 
that’s a detail. I’ll write to the authorities 
here myself. They'll give you a passport and 
I'll ‘visé’ it. It’s quite simple. And you'll 
go home.” 

““\ German? I’m to show my passport to 
the policeman, and he’ll look at me and think, 
‘Why, she’s a Hun.’ And everywhere I go 
it’ll be the same.” 

“Rubbish. People will understand.” 

“And I’m to go to the Germans—Rudi’s 
father’s in the Government; he’ll tell them all 
about me—and—and give in—say, ‘Yes, it’s 
true. I’m Jenny Prutwitz. I’m German all 
right. Please let me go.’ And theyll give 
me their passport—something about the 
German Republic asking England to look after 
me—something like that. I won’t—I won't! 
I'll die first.” 

“You’re the 
nate—”’ 

“You wouldn’t do it, either. If 1 was a man 
and chucked my country like that, you—you 
wouldn’t speak to me. It’s because I’m a girl, 
and it doesn’t matter what I do, whether I’ma 
liar or a coward or anything else.” 

‘But my dear child, a mere matter of form 
like that—” 

“That’s what that German said, that 
fellow you told me about—a matter of form, 
a scrap of ry? 

‘Well, of all the illogical women I’ve ever 
met!” 

She sprang up suddenly. She stood for a 
moment looking down at him, and for once in 
his life the Consul knew that he was a mean, 
undersized little man with thinning hair and 
dead faith. 

“‘]—hate you,” she said. 
devil—tempting me.” 

The Consul went out without paying his bill. 
He cursed his lameness. She was following a 
new course, up one street and down another, 
and he was desperately afraid of losing her. 
He began to run at last, and overtook her, 
panting and angry. 

“Jenny Dodds, you’re treating me shame- 
fully. And I don’t know where you think 
you're going. This isn’t your way home.” 

It was too dark for him to see her expression. 
He could only get the dim outline of her, 
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IDEAL-~-Arcola 


Heating Outfits 


The IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler heats the room . 

in which it is placed and circulates hot water to ee ee 
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A powerful propeller beneath 
the clothes cylinder creates a 
veritable “geyser” of hot, 
sudsy water, which is driven 
thru and thru the clothes. The 
propeller also draws the water 
back by suction and causes the 
cylinder to revolve, tumbling 
the clothes over and over in 
the water, greatly adding to 
the thoroughness of cleaning. 





Employs the high speed propeller principle 


of the motor boat and aeroplane 


The motor boat rushes through the water—the aeroplane through 
the air; both are propeller-driven. 


In the Geyser Electric Washer this same propeller principle has been 
utilized to effect a most thorough clothes-cleaning method. There 
is no wear at all on the clothes; they are suspended in water all 
the time, 


The propeller principle does more for you. It does away with noise, 
weight and danger, for it eliminates heavy gears and clutch handles. 
It makes the Geyser compact and easy to move around. The Geyser 
occupies little more space than a kitchen chair but has a capacity equal 
to much larger machines. This is possible becav'se the unique Geyser 
principle utilizes the entire tank and cylinder space instead of only 
about one-third of it. 


The swinging, automatic electric wringer is adjustable. It wrings the 
clothes from washer to rinsing tub, — from rinsing tub to bluing 
water, — from bluing water to basket. : 


Write to us for a booklet that describes the Geyser Electric Washer. 
Let us tell you which dealers in your vicinity are ready to give you a 
demonstration. 


Geyser Electric Company, 5008-5018 Bloomingdale Avenue, Chicago 
Geyser Electric Washing Machine Co., Inc., 1270 Broadway, New York 
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The Way Home 


dasping her sodden bundle in her arms and 
facing him with a high defiance. 

© “Where’s home—for me?” she asked. 

© “Well, where you live.” : 
‘1 don’t live anywhere, I haven’t lived 
I’ve been sleeping in 


‘anvwhere not for weeks. 
i’ That’s 


Whe fielis—and among the boats. 
Sphere I live.” 

* Good God!”’ 

© “Pid you think I’d go back and have them 
Maugh at me?”’ she asked. : ' 
“He gathered himself together with an effort. 
®] hadn’t an idea. I didn’t suspect. It’s 
absurd—it’s suicidal, I won’t have it—” 

“And who are you? What have you got to 
do with me? You don’t reaily care. You’re 
English. It’s not your business.” : 

“It’s damnable, the way you’re behaving, 
Jenny Prutwitz. I thought we were friends, 
at any rate.” 

“Well, we’re not.’ She broke out into a 
sudden, wild laugh. ‘You leave me alone, or 
I'll call the Polizei—and they’ll arrest you— 
for molesting a German girl—and—and that’ll 
be funny, won’t it?”’ 

She turned and went on her way deliber- 
ately, as though she knew that this time she 
had finished with him. Like a gaping monster 
the snow and darkness swallowed her. 

“And that’s gratitude!’’ said the Consul, 
appealing to the sodden heavens. ‘‘That’s 
gratitude!” 


T snowed all night. All night, too, a lamp 

burned in the Consulate window where the 
Consul himself came to a halt every few 
minutes to peer out and listen. - He could see 
nothing but the snow dropping noiselessly 
through the tight, and hear nothing but the 
distant, menacing boom of the sea. The street 
beneath was swept empty, and yet when he 
threw up the sash he expected each time to see 
a familiar shadow creep into sight. Once he 
had even called out: ‘‘ Jenny—Jenny Dodds!” 
and then had slammed the window down 
again, furious and wretched. 

He could not go back to his lodgings. She 
didn’t know where he lived. This was her 
only place of refuge. But in his heart he 
knew that she would never come. She would 
slink about the streets all night or hide with an 
outcast’s cunning in deserted freight yards or in 
doorways or under hedges. There wouldn’t be 
a dry stitch left on her. He remembered how 
pinched and wan she had looked, and her bitter 
hunger had a new significance that made him 
wince with pain. 

Of course she had thought he was the devil. 
He’d behaved like a cad, which was much 
worse. At first he had been amused and 
tather sorry and very patronizing. 
seen her as an oddity, a common little country 
girl with a funny, obstinate little temper 
which set her at variance with the approved 
dignity of the Law. It was true what she 
said—what that fiery old Captain had said— 
women didn’t matter. What they felt or 
believed in the big issues of life didn’t matter. 
You bandied about their patriotism, their 
faith, as though it were a salable commodity, 
a box of chocolates. It wasn’t until they were 
tried intolerably, till they gave their lives, that 
their emotions were lifted out of the category 
of pretty-pretty sentimentalities. 

He'd let her down. Everybody had let 
her down. 

Finally, as the white roofs of the houses 
opposite began to show themselves dimly 
against the morning, the Consul could bear it 
no longer. He flung himself out in the per- 
sistent snow to hunt the streets for her. 

But Sarah Schnitzler née Judson found her 
at once. She knew the place, because Jenny 
Dodds had shown it to her in the develop- 
ment of their queer friendship. It was in the 
shelter of a disused boathouse looking out to 
sea, and Sarah Schnitzler had said grimly, 

“Maybe one of these days when I can’t 
stand for it no more, I’ll join you.” 


He had ” 


That time had come. It was the approach of 
Christmas that had been too much fer her. 
Otto’s people had bought their tree. They 
were practising a choral in their solemn 
German fashion, something about the “Die 
Heimat.” And she had crept out. And now 
she couldn’t go back. She had lost everything 
but that one driving, pitiless instinct. 

They spent a strange night, huddled against 
one another for warmth, drifting on to the 
verge of dreams that were half delirium, the 
bitter night wind and unearthly thunder of 
the water chilling their blood. At dawn a 
gray fog came up over the sea so that they 
could stay where they were without fear of 
detection. 

“T never thought I’d come to this,” Sarah 
Schnitzler muttered. “I’m an old woman; 
I’d like to have died decent in my bed. It’s 
queer the fancies one has—I don’t want to be 
buried here. I don’t bear a grudge, but 
they’re not my folks. That’s how Otto felt. 
He wanted to come back, and he says, ‘You go 
home, then!’ He don’t understand. I’ve been 
an outspoken woman all my life. I’d have to 
tell ’em the truth. I couldn’t go back—not 
with a lie.” 

The wind blew sharply against the wall of 
fog, breaking a hole through it, and they 
could see the black hull of the Flighty Jane 
lifting and falling on the swell. 

“Tt’s such a little way,” Jenny Dodds said. 
“Only a few miles. If it was land, I’d just 
walk across.” 

“That boat out there,” Mrs. Schnitzler 
went on, “it’s going home. When it’s light, 
you can see the flag. She don’t change neither. 
Come to think of it,” she spoke in a louder, 
stronger voice, ‘that 7s America. Once I’d 
put foot aboard her, I’d be home.” 

Jenny Dodds had risen. She stood up in the 
flying, swirling fog like a living scarecrow. 
“Tf I had a boat—I—I’d row you—I 
could—” 

Her eyes were fixed on the distance. But 
Sarah Schnitzler was looking at the shadow of 
the graceless old tramp, dancing its solemn, 
absurd dance upon the water. 


HE Consul came back to the office at 

intervals like a deserted dog, hoping 
against hope. He was wet through. The 
smart Homburg had become limp and shape- 
less. His mahogany-colored face had grown 
white. The jauntiness had gone out of him. 

Each time, Mr. William Smythe met him at 
the head of the stairs with an air of official 
protest mixed with human distress. “No, 
sir, not a sign. And they’re ten deep in the 
waiting-room, sir. And the Stadt-Komman- 
dant left a message—” 

“Blast the Stadt-Kommandant!”’ 

He limped out again. At eight o’clock he 
waited in the storm of snow and mist at their 
old meeting-place, knowing she would not 
come. But he believed in miracles. And when 
he would find her at last, he had his speech | 
ready, something unexpectedly eager and | 
humble that would make her listen. 

“Jenny Dodds, I do care. 
cared before. You’ve taught me. I’m not the 
smart fellow you thought I was. I’ve made a 
mess of things, failed all along the line, pushed 
from one scrubby Consulate to another— 
haven’t even kept my flag flying. Jenny 
Dodds, I’m a third-rate little man, and life has 
always seemed third-rate to me. I’d forgotten 
there were first-class people like you left. And 
I can’t lose you. My dear, I’ve been an exile, 
too, all my life—” 

He even rang the bell of Number 89 Krieg 
Strasse, and the silhouette of a bitter-voiced 
woman lined itself against the dismal light. 

‘““No, she isn’t here, hasn’t been here for 
weeks, Golt sei Dank. We are well rid of her, | 
the ingrate!”’ 

She slammed the door, and the Consul | 
stumbled down the steps, choking with a 
murderous rage and a sick pity. 
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The Lifé of a Vacuum Cleaner 


EPENDS upon its con- 


struction. The supe- 
rior mechanical features of the 
CADILLAC are the result of 
twelve years’ experience in the 
manufacture of Vacuum 
Cleaners. Service is built 
into the CADILLAC. Buy 
the cleaner whose construc- 
tion is a guarantee that 
it will serve you best. 
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FREE A WORTH WHILE BOOK write Topsy 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able instructions on planting and care. Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest.growers of Astersin America. For 72 years the 
leading authority on vegetable, flower and farm seeds, 
plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 500 acres. 
Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 

‘ This book, the best we have issued, is ab- 
solutely free. Send for your copy today be- 
fore you forget. A postcard ts sufficient. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 72 Stone St. 
mi Rochester, N.¥. The Flower City 












Millions 1% \ = 
Billions / L = \uSE.No Paste NEEDED 
oa Use them to mount all kodak 
ay, e - . . 
" pictures, post cards, clippings in album. 
r Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
‘ of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed 
4 Slip them on corners Pmt then wet an 
QUICK-EASY -ARTISTIC io muss, no fuss. At photo 
supply, drug and stat’y stores. Accept no substitution; 
there is nothing as good. 10c brings full pkg. and samples. 
ngel Mfg. Co., Dept. 32A, 1456 Leland Ave., Chicago 
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disappear and silver grows more 
beautiful day by day. 

To satisfy the individual preference Gorham Sil- 

| ver Polish is made in three forms, -CAKE— 

CREAM—POWDER—A generous sample mail- 

ed postpaid for ten cents. Sold by leading J 
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The GORHAM CO. Grocers, ggists, 
Silversmiths and everywhere. 
Goldsmiths 
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Sales Agents 
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New York, London, 
Toronto 
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FREE BOOKLET 
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“T FOUND it,” Mr. William Smythe ex- 
plained. “She must have crept in and out 
like a mouse.” 

The Consul even recognized the paper. It 
had been torn off the sodden parcel which had 
contained all her earthly possessions, and he 
could scarcely read what she had written for 
the dirt and creases. And there -wete ‘cotret- 
tions where she had remembered his teach- 
ing. 

“I’m sorry I was rude. I don’t hate you. 
You’re the only friend I’ve had for years and 
years. It was like being home to be with you. 
I won’t ever forget you and how good you was 
—were—to me—not so long as I live. 

“T’m taking Mrs. Schnitzler home. We’ve 
found a way. It’s not far for her. Please 
don’t be angry for what I said. I didn’t mean 
it. I like you very, very much. But you 
wouldn’t understand.” 

Some one came noisily up the office stairs. 
The Consul became aware that a person who 


The Way Home 


. 


was not William Smythe was addressing him . 


loudly and insistently. Captain Trotter de- 
veloped in front of him out of the shadow like 
a smoking, fiery visitant from another world. 

“The watch saw them,” he was saying. 
“They came out of the fog. The girl was 
rowing—seems she was trying to make the 
ship but the tide caught ’em—it was runnin’ 
out hard—and they vanished as though they 
had been swallowed up. The man was scared 
stiff. Sent ashore for me, but they’d got an 
hour’s start, and by this time—” 

“What, in heaven’s name, are you talking 
about?” the Consul snarled at him. 

“You poor nut!” Captain Trotter roared 
back. ‘Haven’t I been tellin’ you? Those 
two women—plumb-crazy both of ’em—a 
mile out to sea by this time.” 

““By God—and you stand there!” 

“See here, Consul, go easy. Don’t forget 
our friend, the harbor master. Charming 
Bosch. No craft allowed out after six. Nearly 
threw him into his darned old harbor myself. 
Came round for reinforcements. Besides, if 
the old lady’s my affair, what about the girl? 
You do your whack.” 

‘“‘That’s what she meant,” the Consul said. 

He looked toward the window, narrowing 
his eyes at the white sheet of falling snow. 
They were out there somewhere, these two 
plumb-crazy, indomitable women. But she 
had come back, first. She had wanted him to 
know that she didn’t hate him, that they were 
friends. 


E made a desperate effort to get a hold on 
his voice. ‘‘Some guts, those two, eh, 
what, Captain?” 

“T’ll tell the world, Consul!’’ 

“That launch you were bragging about?” 

‘‘She’s ready. Tuned up to the last minute.” 

“What about that cruise you promised me?” 
: “Just what I was thinkin’. The very night 
jor it.” 

The Consul tucked the crumpled slip of 
paper into his waistcoat pocket. He slipped 
his arm through the Captain’s. 

“Then we’ll go put the fear of God into that 
harbor master,” he said. 

The snow was like red-hot needles in 
their faces. It swept past them in a blinding 
stream of white fire that made the darkness 
ahead the more impenetrable and deadly. 
The Consul nursed the engines. It appeared 
that once upon a time, when he had repre- 
sented his country on the banks of some fever- 
stricken Central American swamp, he too had 
owned a launch—and a much better one than 
this, as he assured the Captain in a voice that 
broke against the wind. Fortunately the 
Captain could not hear him. 

“Two points to the south. Isn’t a current in 
this darned old ocean I don’t know like the 


We have a new story by I. A. R. Wylie in the shop—“The Silent Room.” 


lines on my own face. Show that light, sip 
Thank God, there’s a quiet sea runnin’. Unles, 
that girl turns the boat over—never know with 
women—capable of anything. That old lady 
from North Hampden, now—trying to board 
me—a regular pirate—What’d she think 


. That I’d smuggle her into the States like a keg 
of Johnny*Walker?” “He gave the tiller a tur 


to meet the black on-coming of a waye, 
“Maybe I will, too—Wouldn’t worry my 
conscience diddling our friends on Ellis 
Island. Glad to doit. Might say she was my 
long-lost mother. Shouldn’t be ashamed of her 
if she were, no, sir—”’ 

“Think this tub’ll hold out?” the Congsy| 
yelled at him. 

“Sure. Didn’t I say two gallons of oil?” 

But they grew silent as the night wore on, 
Their flippant, determined assumption that 
nothing tragic could possibly come of such a 
wild, feminine escapade sank under the dark. 
ness and the bitter cold. They grew morose 
and irritable. And suddenly from nowhere 
homesickness leaped on the Consul’s heart, 
tearing at it. 


HEY came upon them, as the Captain had 
prophesied, at daybreak. The little boat 
was like a cork dancing on the swell of the stone 
gray sea. She met the waves anyhow, with 
her prow, her stern, her bows, any way that 
suited her. But each time she righted herself 
gallantly. 

“Made her with my own hands,” Captain 
Trotter asserted. ‘‘Some boat, believe me!” 

He talked to cover over the sick fear that 
gripped both of them. The Consul sent the 
launch racing through the water. As they 
came within hailing distance they saw Jenny 
Dodds crouched at the feet of an old woman 
who sat upright in the stern, her thin, white 
hair streaming in the wind. In the gray dawn 
both had the frozen look of death. 

The voice of a frail ghost sounded over the 
water. ‘“‘You let us be. We'll not go back. 
You let us be!” 

The Captain made a trumpet of his hands. 
“Friends, ma’am, friends—bringing you an 
invitation—Christmas .dinner on the United 
States ship, the Flighty Jane—and maybe a 
passage home. Don’t shoot!’ 

She watched them in stony, incredulous 
silence. They drew up alongside. The Consul 
leaned over the gunwale. Jenny Dodds had 
stretched herself like a little half-dead animal 
in a sudden warmth. She smiled up at him 
with that shameless tenderness. 

“Jenny—if you trust me—you shall go 
home.” 

“T dreamed you’d come,” she said. 

So the Flighty Jane turned shoreward. 
The two women, wrapped in blankets and 
sheltered from the wind, slept the sleep of 
sheer exhaustion. The Consul sat close to 
Jenny Dodds: He had lost interest in the 
engines. From time to time he bent over her, 
arranging her covering, and once he chafed her 
hand which clung instinctively to his. After 
that he did not move. 

The Captain, seeing his companion’s face, 
shouted at him through the wind. 

“Gee, if I cared like that for a girl, | 
wouldn’t sit there gapin’. I know what J’ 
do.” . 

“Do you?” 

There was a lull. 

“T should say. I’d marry her and take het 
home.” 

“Well,” the Consul said. ‘Before we left! 
wired to a colleague at Hamburg. He’ll meet 
us. If she will, of course.” ; 

Captain ‘Trotter grunted to _ himself. 
“Trouble with you English is—not so darned 
stoopid as you look—”’ 

But he seemed suddenly quite satisfied. 
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us tell you how you can do as well. 
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training. Just send for the booklet, ‘‘How You Can Makea 


Big Income.’’ 


AVE you, like many other women 
living at home, wished that you 
knew of some way you might add to 

the family income without neglecting your 
home or social duties? 

There is a pleasant, practical way for you to earn 
the money you need without giving any more time 
than you can conveniently. Schweizer-Importers, 
Inc., offer you this opportunity. We can show you 
how to make a comfortable salary, working right in 
your own town, in hours of your own choosing. There 
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humiliation upon her. It was not impossible 
that tomorrow she weuld give Bateese per- 
mission to brain him. And St. Pierre? What 
would this man, her husband, think and do if 
he knew that his wife had given up her bed- 
room to this stranger? What complications 
might arise if he knew! 

It was late—past midnight—when Carrigan 
went to bed. Even then he did nct sleep for a 
long time. The patter cf the rain grew less and 
less on the roof of the bateau, and as the sound 
of it droned itself off into nothingness, slumber 
came. David was conscious of the moment 
when the rain ceaséd entirely. Then he slept. 
At least he must.have been very close to sleep, 
or had been asleep and was returning for a 
moment close te consciousness, when he heard 
a voice. It came several times before he was 
roused enough to realize that it was a voice. 
And then, suddenly, piercing his slowly 
wakening brain almost with the shock of one of 
the thunder crashes, it came to him so 
distinctly that he found himself sitting up 
straight, his hands clenched, eyes staring 
in the darkness, waiting for it to come 
again. 

Somewhere very near him, in his room, 
within the reach of his hands, a strange and 
indescribable voice had cried out in the 
darkness the words which twice befcre had 
beat themselves mysteriously into David 
Carrigan’s brain—‘‘Has any one seen Black 
Roger Audemard? Has any one seen Black 
Roger Audemard?”’ 

And David, holding his breath, listened for 
the sound of another breath which he knew 
was in that room. 


IX 


FOR perhaps a minute Carrigan made no 
sound that could have been heard three 
feet 'away from him. It was not fear that 
held him quiet. It was something which he 
could not*explain afterward, the sensation, 
perhaps, of one who feels himself confronted 
for a moment by a presence more potent than 
that of flesh and blood. Black Roger Aude- 
mard! ‘Three times, twice in his sickness, some 
one had cried out that name in his ears since 
the hour when St. Pierre’s wife had ambushed 
him.on the white carpet of sand. And the 
voice was now in his room! 

Was it Bateese, inspired by some sort of 
malfcrmed humor? Carrigan listened. Another 
minute passed. He reached out a hand and 
groped about him, very careful not to make a 
sound, urged by the feeling that some one was 
almost within reach of him. He flung back 
his blanket and stood out in the middle of 
the floor. 

Still he heard no movement, no soft footfalls 
of retreat or advance. He lighted a match and 
held it high above his head. In its yellow 
illumination he could see nothing alive. He 
lighted a lamp. The cabin was empty. He 
drew a deep breath and went to the window. 
It was still open. The voice had undoubtedly 
come to him through that window, and_he 
fancied he could see where the screen netting 
was crushed a bit inward, as though a face had 
pressed heavily against:it. Outside the night 
was beautifully calm: The sky, washed by 
storm, was bright with stars. But there was 
not a ripple of movement that he could hear. 

After that he looked at his watch He must 
have been sleeping for some time when the 
voice roused him, for it was nearly three 
o’clock. In spite of the stars, dawn was close 
at hand. When he looked out of the window 
again they were paler and more distant. He 
had no intention o! going back to bed. He was 
restless and felt himself surrendering more and 
more to the grip of presentiment. 

It-was still early, not later than six o’clock, 
when Bateese came in with his breakfast. He 
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The FLAMING FOREST 


(Continued from page 23) 


was surprised, as he had heard no movement 
or sound of voices to give evidence of life 
anywhere near the bateau. Instantly he made 
up his mind that it was not Bateese who had 
uttered the mysterious words of a few hours 
ago, for the half-breed had evidently expe- 
rienced a most uncomfortable night. He was 
like a rat recently pulled out of water. His 
clothes hung upon him.sodden and heavy, his 
head kerchief dripped, and his lank hair was 
wet. He slammed the breakfast things down 
on the table and went out again without so 
much as nodding at his prisoner. 


GAIN asense of discomfort and shame swept 
over David, as he sat down to breakfast. 
Here he was comfortably, even luxuriously, 
housed, while out there somewhere St. Pierre’s 


lovely wife was drenched and even more ; 


miserable than Bateese. And the breakfast 
amazed him. It was not so much the caribou 
tenderloin, rich in its own red juice, or the 
potato, or the pot of coffee that was filling the 
cabin with its aroma, that roused his wonder, 
but the het, brown muffins that accompanied 
the other things. Muffins! And after a deluge 
that had drowned every square inch of the 
earth! How had Bateese turned the trick? 

Bateese did not return immediately for the 
dishes, and for half an hour after he had 
finished breakfast Carrigan smoked his pipe 
and watched the blue haze of fires on the far 
side of the river. The world was a blaze of 
sunlit glory. His imagination carried him 
across the river. Somewhere over there, in an 
open spot where the sun was blazing, Jeanne 
Marie-Anne was prebably drying herself after 
the night of storm. There was but little doubt 
in his mind that she was already heaping the 
ignominy of blame upon him. That was the 
woman of it. 

A knock at his door drew him about. It was 
a light, quick tap, tap, tap—not like the fist of 
either Bateese or Napapinas. In another 
moment the door swung open, and in the 
flood of sunlight that poured into the cabin 
stood St. Pierre’s wife! 

It was not her presence, but the beauty of 
her, that held him spellbound. It was a sort 
of shock after the vivid imaginings of his mind 
in which he had seen her beaten and tortured 
by storm. Her hair, glowing in the sun and 
piled up in shining coils on the crown of her 
head, was not wet. She was net the rain- 
beaten little partridge that had passed in tragic 
bedragglement through his mind. Storm had 
not touched her. Her cheeks were soft with 
the warm flush of long hours of sleep. When 
she came in, her lips greeting him with a little 
smile, all that he had built up for himself in the 
hours of the night crumbled away in dust. 
Again he forgot for a moment that she was 
St. Pierre’s wife. She was woman, and as he 
looked upon her now, the most adorable woman 
in all the world. 


““\7OU are better this morning,” she said. Real 

pleasure shone in her eyes. She had left 
the door open, so that the sun filled the reom. 
“T think the storm helped you. Wasn’t it 
splendid?” 

David swallowed hard. ‘Quite splendid,” 
he managed to say. “Have you seen Bateese 
this morning?” 

A little note of laughter came into her 
throat. “Yes. I don’t think he liked it. 
He doesn’t understand why I love stcrm. 
Did you sleep well, M’sieu Carrigan?” 

‘An hour or two, I think. I was worrying 
about you. I didn’t like the thought that I had 
turned you out into the storm. But it doesn’t 
seem to have touched you.” 

“No. I was there—quite comfortable.’’ 
She nedded to the forward bulkhead of the 
cabin, beyond the wardrobe closets and the 
piano. “There is a little dining-room and 


kitchenette ahead,” she explained. 
Bateese tell you that?” 

“No, he didn’t. I asked him where you 
were, and I think he told me to shut up.” 

“Bateese is very odd,” said St. Pierre’s wife 
“He is exceedingly jealous of me, M’siey 
David. 
carried me about in his arms, he was just that 
way. 
appears. He is fifty-one.” 

She was moving about, quite as if hi 
presence was in no way going to disturb her 
usual duties of the day. She rearranged the 
damask curtains which he had crumpled with 
his hands, placed two or three chairs in their 
usual places, and moved from this to that with 
the air of a housewife who is in the habit of 
brushing up a bit in the morning. 

She seemed not at all embarrassed because 
he was her prisoner, nor uncomfortably re- 
strained because of the message she had sent 
to him by Bateese. She was warmly and 
gloriously human. In her apparent unconcern 
at his presence he found himself sweating 
inwardly. A bit nervously he struck a match 
to light his pipe, then extinguished it. 

She noticed what he had done. ‘ You may 
smoke,” she said, with that little note in her 
throat which he loved to hear, like the faintest 
melody of laughter that did not quite reach her 
lips. “St. Pierre smokes a great deal, and! 
like it.” 

She opened a drawer in the dressing-table 
and came to him with a box half filled with 
cigars. 

“St. Pierre prefers these—on occasions, ” she 
said. “Do you?” 


“Didn't 


IS fingers seemed all thumbs as he took a 
cigar from the proffered box. He cursed 
himself because his tongue felt thick. Perhaps 
it was his silence, betraying something of his 
mental clumsiness, that brought a faint flush 
of color into her cheeks. He noted that; and 
also that the tcp of her shining head came just 
about to his chin, and that her mouth and 
throat, looking down on them, were bewitch- 
ingly soft and sweet. 

And what she said, when her eyes cpened 
wide and beautiful cn him again, was like a 
knife cutting suddenly into the heart of his 
thoughts. 

“Tn the evening I love to sit at St. Pierre's 
feet and watch him smoke,”’ she said. 

“T am glad it doesn’t annoy you, because—I 
like to smoke,” he replied lamely. 

She placed the box on the little reading 
table and looked at his breakfast things. 
“You like muffins, too. I was up early this 
morning, making them for you!” 

“You made them?” he demanded, as if her 
words were a most amazing revelation to him. 

‘Surely, M’sieu David. I make them every 
morning for St. Pierre. He is very fond 0! 
them. He says the third nicest thing about me 
is my mufiins!” 

“« Andsthe other two?” asked David. 

“Are St. Pierre’s little secrets, m’sicu,” sh 
laughed softly, the color deepening in he 
cheeks. “It wouldn’t be fair to tell you 
would it?”’ . ' 

“Perhaps it wouldn’t,” he said slowly. 
“But there are one or two other things, Ms 
—Mrs. Boulain—” 

“You may call me Jeanne, or Marie-Annt 
if you care to,” she interrupted him. “It wil 
be quite all right.” 

She was picking up the breakfast dishes, 10! 
at all perturbed by the fact that she we 
offering him a privilege which had the effect ¢ 
quickening his pulse for a moment or two. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I don’t mune 
telling you it is going to be difficult for me to® 
that—because—well, this is a most unusué! 
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A Gainaday for her. How delightful! How 
thoughtful of him who gave it. The old wash- 
day banished forever; a new day, a better 
washway has arrived. 

To get this dependable washday helper is 
like adding an important member to the 
family. It is almost human in its scope of 
usefulness, as week after week it turns out 
spotless washings. 

From wrist bands and soft collars to the 
kiddies’ much-soiled rompers—from bath rugs 
to delicate linens and blouses—from one 
extreme to the other, you can trust your 
Gainaday. Its dependability is unquestioned— 
long years of manufacture and use have 
demonstrated its true worth. The maker is a 
pioneer of the industry. 

Gainaday wringing is just as great a con- 
venience, too. One lever starts, stops, and 
reverses the rolls; the wringer operates in any 
position. 


Our illustrated folder, ‘‘ For an Easier and 
Shorter Washday,” on request. Write us. 


Authorized Gainaday Dealers Everywhere 


PITTSBURGH GAGE & SupPPLY COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


3010 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STEERO cuses 


Why One Woman’s 
Husband Enjoys 
His Meals 


His appetite was dull; and the nice dinners she 
cooked were scarcely touched. 

How that did discourage her! But what could 
she do to make her husband eat? 

Then she learned the value of starting a meal 
with something hot—flavory — appetizing, some- 
thing to stimulate a jaded appetite. And she found 
that Hot Steero filled the bill. So the first thing she 
served the very next meal was piping Hot Steero. 
Whata difference! With the first sip he registered 
approval. And then he ate as heartily as a growing 
boy. She had more than atingle of satisfaction in 
knowing that she had found the secret of making 
her husband eat with a relish. She made up her 
mind right then and there not to let him slide back 
to his listless eating habits, for she would serve 
Hot Steero often. 

More than this, Steero is easy to prepare. No 
weary hours spent slaving in a hot kitchen to make 
this appetizing dish. Just put a Steero Cube into a 
cup and add boiling water. Instantly it is ready 
to serve. the 

Put Steero on your order list today—and insist : 


that you get STEERO. 
Send for Free Samples 
y ro Let us send you free samples of Steero Cubes 
ae 


eta so that you may learn how good Hot Steero tastes, 
what a wonderful flavor it has. Write today. If 
you enclose ten cents we will also send you the 
64-page Steero Cook Book, full of practical and 
delicious recipes—helpful to every housewife. 
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TEERO CUBES—the name Steero 

is on every wrapper—are sold in Schieffelin & Co., 265 William St., New York 
boxes of 12. If not readily obtainable at ie See ae 
your dealer’s, we will mail direct upon 
receipt of 35 cents. Large families, 
clubs, boarding houses, and hotels will 
find the tins of 50 and 100 more con- 
venient. Ask your grocer, druggist, 
or delicatessen dealer for Steero. 


American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


“A Cube Makes a Cup” 
“Simply Add Boiling Water” 
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The Flaming Forest 


intentioned endeavor to put an end to my 
earthly miseries behind the rock, I believe it 1s 
necessary for you to give me some kind of 
explanation. Don’t yeu? ~ : 

“Didn't Bateese explain-to you last night 
she asked, facing him. 

“He brought a message from you to the 
effect that I was a prisoner, that I must make 
no attempt to escape, and that if I did try to 
escape, you had given your men instructions 
to kill me.” 

She nodded, quite seriously. “That is right, 
M’sieu David.” 

His face flamed. “Then I am a prisoner? 
You threaten me with death?” 

“J shall treat you very nicely if you make no 
attempt to escape, M’sieu David. Isn’t that 
air?” 

* Fair!” he cried, choking back an explosion 
that would have vented itself on a man. 
“Den’t you realize what has happened? Don’t 
you know that according to every law of God 
and man I should arrest you and give you over 
to the Law? Is it possible that you don’t 
comprehend my own duty? What I must do?” 

If he had noticed, he would have seen that 

there was no longer the flush of color in her 


5” 


cheeks. But her eyes, looking straight at 
him, were tranquil and unexcited. She 
nodded. 


“That is why you must remain a prisoner, 
M’sieu David. It is because I do realize. I 
shall not tell you why that happened behind 
the rock, and if you ask me, I shall refuse to 
talk to you. If I let you go now, you would 
probably have me arrested and put in jail. 
So I must keep you until St. Pierre comes. 
I don’t know what to do—except to keep you, 
and not let you escape until then. What 
would you do?” 

The question was so honest, so like a 
question that might have been asked by a 
puzzled child, that his argument for the Law 
was struck dead. He stared into the pale face, 
the beautiful, waiting eyes, saw the pathetic 
intertwining of her slim fingers, and suddenly 
he was grinning in that big, honest way which 
made people love Dave Carrigan. 

“You 're—doing—absolutely—right,” he 
said. 

A swift change came in her face. Her 
cheeks flushed. Her eyes filled with a sudden 
glow that made the little violet-freckles in 
them dance like tiny flecks of gold. 

“From your point of view you are right,”’ he 
repeated, ‘“‘and I shall make no attempt to 
escape until I have talked with St. Pierre. 
But I can’t quite see—just now—how he is 
geing to help the situation.” 

“He will,” she assured him confidently. 

“You seem to have an unlimited faith in 
St. Pierre,” he replied a little grimly. 

“Yes, M’sieu David.. He is the most 
wonderful man in the world. And he will 
konw what to do.” 

David shrugged his shoulders. “‘ Perhaps, 
in some nice, quiet place, he will fcllow the 
advice Bateese gave you—tie a stone round 
my neck and sink me to the bottom of the 
river.” 

“Perhaps. But I don’t think he will do 
that. I should object to it. 

“Oh, you would!” 

“Yes. St. Pierre is big and strong, afraid of 
nothing in the world, but he will do anything 
forme. I don’t think he would kill you if I 
asked him not to.” She turned to resume her 
task of cleaning up the breakfast things. 


Wit a sudden movement David swung one 

of the big chairs close to her. “Please sit 
down,” he commanded. “I can talk to yeu 
better that way. As an officer of the law it is 
my duty to ask you a few questions. It rests 
mM your power to answer all of them or none of 
them. I have given you my word not to act 
until I have seen St. Pierre, and I shall keep 
that promise. But when we do meet I shall 
act largely on the strength of What: you 


tell me during the next ten minutes. Please 


sit down!” 
x 


[IN that big, deep chair which must have 

been St. Pierre’s own, Marie-Anne sat 
facing Carrigan. Between its great arms her 
slim little figure seemed diminutive and out of 
place. Her brown eyes were level and clear, 
waiting. They were not warm or nervous, but so 
coolly and calmly beautiful that they disturbed 
Carrigan. She raised her hands, her slim 
fingers crumpling for a moment in the soft, 
thick coils of her hair. That little movement, 
the unconscious feminism of it, the way she 
folded her hands in her lap afterward, disturbed 
Carrigan even more. What a glory on earth 
it must be to possess a woman like that! The 
thought made him uneasy. And she sat 
waiting, a vivid, sottly-breathing question- 
mark against the warm coloring of the 
upholstered chair. 

“When you shot me,” he began, ‘‘Isaw yeu, 
first, standing over me. I thought you 
had ceme to finish me. It was then that I saw 
something in your face—horror, amazement, 
as though you had done something you did not 
know you were doing. You see, I want to be 
charitable. I want to understand. I want to 
excuse you if I can. Won’t you tell me why 
you shot me, and why that change came over 
you when you saw me lying there? 

“No, M’sieu David, I shall not tell.” She 
was not antagonistic or defiant. Her voice 
was not raised, nor did it betray an unusual 
emotion. It was simply decisive, and the 
unflinching steadiness of her eyes and the way 
in which she sat with her hands folded gave 
to it an unqualified definiteness. 

“You mean that I must make my own 
guess?” 

She nodded. 

“Or get it out of St. Pierre?” 

“Tf St. Pierre wishes to tell you, yes.” 

“Well-—” He leaned a little toward her. 
“ After that you dragged me up into the shade, 
dressed my wound, and made me comfort- 
able. In a hazy sort of way I knew what was 
gcing on. And acuricus thing happened. At 
times—”’ he leaned still a little nearer to her 
—‘‘at times—there seemed to be two of 
you!” 

He was not looking at her hands, or he 
would have seen her fingers slowly tighten in 
her lap. 

“You were badly hurt,” she said. ‘It is 
not strange that you should have imagined 
things, M’sieu David.” 

“And I seemed to hear two voices,’”’ he 
went on. 

She made no answer, but continued to look 
at him steadily. 

“ And the other had hair that was like copper 
and gold fire in the sun. I would see your face 
and then hers, again and again—and—since 
then—I have thought I was a heavy load for 
your hands to drag up through that sand to 
the shade alone.” 

She held up her two hands, looking at them. 
“They are strong,’’ she said. 

“They are small,”’ he insisted, ‘and I doubt 
if they could drag me across this floor.” 

For the first time the quiet of her eyes gave 
way to a warm fire. “It was hard work,”’ she 
said, and the note in her voice gave him 
warning that he was approaching the dead-line 





again. ‘ Bateese says I was a fool for doing it. | 


And if you saw two of me, or three or four, it 
doesn’t matter. Are you through questioning 
me, M’sieu David? If so, I have a number of 
things to do.” 

He made a gesture of despair. “No, I am 
not through. But why ask you questions if 
you won’t answer them?” 

“T simply can not. You must wait.” 

‘For your husband?” 

“Yes, for St. Pierre.” 


: “ el 
He was silent for a moment, then said, | 
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Nomore“runs”’ 


in your stockings 


H°° SAVERS prevent them — 
and your stockings will there- 
fore wear three to five times as long. 


Hor e Savers 


keep your stockings snugly wp and 
your corset firmly down. They keep 
your stockings in perfect shape and 
eliminate the cause of “runs.” Stock- 
ings may be changed without re- 
moving Hose Savers or detaching 
corset supporters. 


Hose Savers may be used with any 
Stockings and any supporters. No 
trouble; no bother. And what a 
great saving in your monthly stock- 
ing bill! Hose Savers are $1.00 a 
pair—direct from the manufacturer 
to you. Patent applied for. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


Money back if Hose Savers are not per- 
fectly satisfactory. Hose Savers slip on 
quickly above the knee and fit comfort- 
ably. When ordering, state size: small, 
medium, or large. 


eseseeeee= COUPON «see eeeens 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


Hose Saver Company, 
Dept. B, 1476 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me a pair of HOSE 
SAVERS, for which I enclose $1.00, with 
the understanding that if, after a week's 
trial, I am not entirely satisfied, I may return 
} a a Savers and my money will be re- 
unded. 
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Face PowDER E 
Lablache pays homage to the complexions 
ot millions of fair women, who in apprecia- 
tion say, ‘‘We use Lablache and always will 
until something better is 
tound.”’ Lablache has 
been the standard 
for nearly fifty 
years. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 


annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample bor. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perjumers, Dept.61 


125 Kingston St. , Boston. Mass 





Try the new 

way—the Sil- 

Y «t merfine way— 

and you'll never again use the ruinous heated ison. 
he curliness will appear altogether natural. 


* Liquid Silmerine 


$e applied at night with a clean tooth brush, Is 
neither sticky nor greasy. _ Pe harmless. 
Serves also as a spien 


essing for the 
Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 
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There’s the Rub 


The least dampness, even damp 
air, causes the polished surface 
of your electric and ordinary 
irons to rust. 


Prevent this destructive rust by rubbing 
the ironing surface with a little 3-in-One. 
Do this after each ironing. It will only 
take a minute. The oil partially takes 
the place of wax and makes the ironing 
easier. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


Also prevent rust on laundry and kitchen 
stove—gasoline or coal—by rubbing 
3-in-One on the burners, inside the oven; 
and polish the nickeled parts. It does 
not dry out but sinks into the pores of 
the metal, forming a 
protective covering that 
defies moisture. 
There are 73 distinct 
uses for3-in-Oneinevery 
household. You need it. 
Sold at ail good stores. 
East of Rocky Moun- 
tain States, 15c, 30c and 
6oc in bottles; also in 
30c Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE Generous sample 
and Dictionary of 
uses. To save postage, 
request these ona postal. 
° . : fatnowe macnmes 
Three-in-One Oil Co. ibe Fc 
165 CZR Broadway, New York ON re 
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Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


On M 
* tier a: Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every 
cent. Get my 
Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cocker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous ‘‘Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
~~ comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 96 Detroit, Michigan 


Maternit 


A™ 76-page Style Book, picturing hund- 
Ug hens asd for 
Mothers-to-be—sent absolutely free. 

a a ee et 

Re prices. Sond far your bash epday 0s Dept. G-11 ii 

Lane Bryant x: New York 


Fifth Ave 


OSES of NEW.CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
foses and other plants ; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors ;. offers and tells ew to grow 


these famous plants. Write for copy today. 
HELLER BROS, CO., Boxi1s Hew Caste, ind. 


~= 
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e Fireless | 


| of judging without fact. i 5 
| voice seemed to cry out to him, “What did 
| Carmin Fanchet ever do to you?” 





| him all through that first night. 
| intend to sleep, but I was tired—and did. I 
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The Flaming Forest 


“T raved about a number of things when I was 
sick, didn’t I?” 

“You did, and especially about what you 
thought happened in the sand. You called 
this—this other person—the Fire Goddess. 
You were so near dying that of course it 
wasn’t amusing. Otherwise it would have 
been. You see my hair is black, almost!” 
Again, in a quick movement, her fingers were 
crumpling the lustrous coils on the crown of 
her head. 

“Why do you say ‘almost’?”’ he asked. 

“Because St. Pierre has often told me that 
when [ am in the sun there are red fires in it. 
And the sun was very bright that afternoon 
in the sand, M’sieu David.” 

“T think I understand,” he nodded. ‘“ And 
I’m rather glad, too. I like to know that it 
was you who dragged me up into the shade 
after trying to kill me. It proves you aren’t 
quite so savage as—” 


“Carmin Fanchet,” she interrupted him . 


softly. ‘‘You talked about her in your sick- 
ness, M’sieu David. It made me terribly 
afraid of you—so much so that at times I 
almost wondered if Bateese wasn’t right. It 
made me understand what would happen to 
me if I should let you go. What terrible thing 
did she do to you? What could she have done 
more terrible than I have done?” 

“Ts that why you have given your men 
orders to kill me if I try to escape?” he asked. 
“Because I talked about this woman, Carmin 
Fanchet?” 

“Ves, it is because of Carmin Fanchet that 
I am keeping you for St. Pierre,” she ac- 
knowledged. “If you had no mercy for her, 
you could have none for me. What terrible 
thing did she do to you, M’sieu?” 

“Nothing—to me,” he said, feeling that she 
was putting him where the earth was unsteady 
under his feet again. “But her brother was a 
criminal of the worst sort. And I was con- 
vinced then, and am convinced now, that his 
sister was a partner in his crimes. She was very 
— And that, I think, was what saved 
her.” 


HE was fingering his unlighted cigar as he 
spoke. When he looked up, he was sur- 
prised at the swift change that had come into 
the face of St. Pierre’s wife. Her cheeks were 
flaming, and there were burning fires screened 
behind the long lashes of her eyes. But her 
voice was unchanged. It was without a quiver 
that betrayed the emotion which had sent the 
hot flush into her face. 
“Then—you judged her without absolute 
knowledge of fact? You judged her—as you 





| hinted in your fever—because she fought so 


desperately to save a brother who had gone 
wrong?” 

“T believe she was bad.” 

The long lashes fell lower, like fringes of 


| velvet closing over the fires in her eyes. “But 
| you didn’t know!” 


“Not absolutely,” he conceded. “But 
investigations—”’ 

“Might have shown her to be one of the 
most wonderful women that ever lived, M’sieu 
David. It is not hard to fight for a good 
brother—but if he is bad, it may take an angel 
to do it!” 

He stared, thoughts tangling themselves in 
his head. Aslowshame crept over him. She 
had cornered him. She had convicted him of 
unfairness to the one creature on earth his 
strength and his manhood were bound to 
protect—a woman. She had convicted him 
And in his head a 


He rose suddenly to his feet and stood at the 
back of his chair, his hands gripping the top of 
it. ‘‘Maybe you are right,” he said. ‘ Maybe 
I was wrong. I remember now that when I got 
Fanchet I manacled him, and she sat beside 
I didn’t 


must have slept for an hour, and she roused me 
—trying to get the key to the hanc(cuffs, §}, 
had the opportunity then—to kil! me.” 

Triumph swept over the face that was look. 
ing upathim. “Yes, she could have killed yoy 
—while you slept. But she didn’t. Why» 

“T don’t know. Perhaps she had the ide 
of getting the key and letting her brother ¢y 
the job. Two or three days later [ am cop. 
vinced she would not have hesitated. [ caught 
her twice trying to steal my gun. And a third 
time, late at night, when we were within a day 
or two of Athabasca Landing, she almost got 
me with a club. So I concede that she never 
did anything very terrible to me. But [I am 
sure that she tried, especially toward the last.” 

“And because she failed, she hated you; and 
because she hated you, something was warped 
inside you, and you made up your mind she 
should be punished along with her brother. 
You didn’t look at it from a woman’s yjey. 
point. A woman will fight, and kill, to save 
one she loves. She tried, perhaps, and failed 
The result was that her brother was killed by 
the Law. Was not that enough? Was it fair 
or honest to destroy her simply because yoy 
thought she might be a partner in her brother's 
crimes?” 

“Tt is rather strange,’’ he replied, a moment 
of indecision in his voice. ‘‘McVane, the 
superintendent, asked me that same question 
1 thought he was touched by her beauty, And 
I’m sorry—very sorry—that I talked about her 
when I was sick. I don’t want you to think 
Iam a bad sort—that way. I’m going tc think 
about it. I’m going over the whole thing 
again, from the time I manacled Fanchet, and 
if I find that I was wrong—and I ever meet 
Carmin Fanchet again—I shall not be ashamed 
to get down on my knees and ask her pardon, 


”? 


Merie-Anne! 


FOR the first time he spoke the name which 

she had given him permission to use. And 
she noticed it. He could not help seeing that 
—a flashing instant in which the indefinable 
confession of it was in her face, as though 
his use of it had surprised her, or pleased 
her, or both. Then it was gone. 

She did not answer, but rose from the big 
chair, and went to the window, and stood 
with her back toward him, looking out over 
the river. And then, suddenly, they hear 
a voice. It was the voice he had heard twice 
in his sickness, the voice that had roused him 
from his sleep last night, crying out in bis 
room for Black Roger Audemard. It came to 
him distinctly through the open door in 
low and moaning monotone. He had nol 
taken his eyes from the slim figure of St 
Pierre’s wife, and he saw a little tremor 
pass through her now. 

“T heard that voice—again—last night, 
said David. ‘It was in this cabin, asking for 
Black Roger Audemard.” 

She did not seem to hear him, and he al 
turned so that he was looking at the open door 
of the cabin. 

The sun, pouring through in a golden flood, 
was all at once darkened, and in the doorway- 
framed vividly against the day—was thé 
figure of a man. A tense breath came 
Carrigan’s lips. At first he felt shock, then 
overwhelming sense of curiosity and of pil) 
The man was terribly deformed. His baci 
and massive shoulders were so twisted and bet! 
that he stood no higher than a twelve-year-ol 
boy; yet standing straight, he would have beet 
six feet tall if an inch, and splendidly pre 
portioned. And in that same breath wit! 
which shock and pity came to him, Davie 
knew that it was accident and not birth thal 
had malformed the great body that stood likea 
crouching animal in the open door, At first he 
saw only the grotesqueness of it—the lon 
arms that almost touched the floor, the broket 
back, the twisted shoulders—and then, with 
deeper thrill, he saw nothing of these things bu! 
only the face and the head of the man. Ther’ 
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Of the many white-robed folk who 
serve us, few own their workaday 
linen. 

The immaculate coat of the den- 
tist is usually a rented coat. The 
prim white apron of the waitress is a 
rented apron. Our down-town din- 
ner is served on a rented tablecloth. 
In the barbershop and in the wash- 
room we dry with a rented towel. 

Every morning, during every busi- 
ness day of the year, jackets, aprons, 
towels, and napery are delivered to 
15,000,000 of us. 

This is the service of the Linen 
Supply. 

The Linen Supply is a division of 
the modern laundry industry. 2,000 
independent plants compose it. It 
is served by more than 40,000 
employees. 

Instead of troubling themselves 
with the purchase, up-keep, and 
laundering of linen, business and pro- 
fessional men rent from this institu- 
tion. 

Individual towels—those so con- 
veniently at hand. in 
the school, the factory 
and the office—these, 
too, are rented from 
the Linen Supply. 





A Towel, a Tablecloth, and a Suit of White 
Every Morning, for 15,000,000 


Much of the table linen in restau- 
rants is leased from this same great, 
country-wide service on similar rent- 
al basis. 

Every day the doctor, the dentist, 
the druggist, and the many other 
snowily clad people who serve us, se- 
cure their cool and hygienic apparel 
from this modern purveyor of clean- 
liness and sanitation. 


The Linen Supply delivers coats, 
aprons, napery, towels, and trousers 
when they are wanted; collects and 
launders them when they are soiled, 
and replaces them when they are 
worn out. 

And the cost of this service is al- 
ways moderate—less than it would 
cost individual users and wearers of 
linen to buy their own supplies and 
launder them privately. 


May we suggest that when you 
need white linen you call the Linen 
Supply? It’s another of the services 
that modern laundries have made 
available in your interest. 

If you dwell in any of the 500 towns 
and cities of 15,000 or 
more people, you’ll find 

, the Linen Supply wait- 
iXaundry ing and willing to serve 
you—just telephone. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Cincinnati 
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was something god-like about them, fastened 
there between the crippled shoulders, It was 
not beauty, but strength—the strength of 
rock, of carven granite, as if each feature had 
heen chiseled out of something imperishable 
and everlasting, yet lacking strangely and 
mysteriously the warm illumination that 
comes from a living soul. The man was not 
old, nor was he young. And he did _ not 
seem to see Carrigan, who stood nearest to him. 
He was looking at St. Pierre’s wife. 

The look which David saw in her face was 
infinitely tender. She was smiling at the mis- 
shapen hulk in the door as she might have 
smiled at a little child. And David, looking 
back at the wide, deep-set eyes of the man, 
saw the slumbering fire of a dog-like worship 
in them. ‘They shifted slowly, taking in the 
cabin, questing, seeking, searching for some- 
thing which they could not find. The lips 
moved, and again he heard that weird and 
mysterous monotone, as if the plaintive voice 
ofachild were coming out of the huge frame of 
the man, crying out as it had cried last night, 

“ Has-any-one-seen-Black-Roger-A udemard?” 

In another moment St. Pierre’s wife was at 
the deformed giant’s side. She seemed tall 
beside him. She put her hands to his head and 
brushed back the grizzled black hair, laughing 


The Flaming Forest 


softly into his uptvrned face, her eyes shining 
and a strange glow in her cheeks. Carrigan, 
looking at them, felt his heart stand still. 
Was that man St. Pierre? The thought came 
like a lightning flash—and went as quickly; 
it was impossible and inconceivable. And 
yet there was something more than pity in 
the voice of the woman who was speaking now. 

“No, no, we have not seen him, André—we 
have not seen Black Roger Audemard. If he 
comes, I will call you. I promise, Michiwam. 
T will call you!” 

She was stroking his bearded cheek, and then 
she put an arm about his twisted shoulders, 
and slowly she turned so that in a moment or 
two they were facing the sun—and it seemed to 
Carrigan that she was talking and sobbing and 
laughing in the same breath, as that great, 
broken hulk of a man moved out slowly from 
under the caress of her arm and went on his 
way. For a space she looked after him, Then 
in a swift movement she closed the door and 
faced Carrigan. She did not speak, but waited. 
Her head was high. She was breathing 
quickly, The tenderness that a moment 
before had filled her face was gone, and in her 
eyes was the blaze of fighting fires as she 
waited for him to speak—to give voice to what 
she knew was passing in his mind. 


(To be continued) 


By Girls—for Girls 


(Continued from page 24) 


have a piano, and hardweod floors to dance 
on, and a Saturday night open house,” I 
considered, Icoking about the attractive re- 
ception-rooms. ‘‘And it doesn’t strike me as 


f the least bit institutional either; just regular 










club customs, club spirit.’ 

“That’s just it,’ she returned. “We are 
delighted with it all. I think myself it is the 
self-government idea which has made it work 
out so well. The girls like running it them- 
selves.” 

Like the story of most other things worth 
having in this world, the story of the Girls’ 
Club house in Canton is the story of initiative 
and lots of hard work. Eating by herself in 
the lunch rcoms of Canton, Vera MacMonagle 
noticed other girls whe came regularly, alone. 
The monotony of the bill of fare took away 
her healthy young appetite, and the idea 
struck her that it would be a lot of fun if, say 
once a week, they could go somewhere for a 
picnic supper. 

She became acquainted with a girl who had 
come up from Watertown to work in a lawyer’s 
office, and with one or two younger girls, 
high school students, who were in town from 
big farms miles away where the roads are 
blocked each winter by impassable snow- 
drifts. Any sort of room would do, they agreed, 
when she talked it over with them. And 
maybe girls who lived at home would like to 
come sometimes, too. 

The idea of the old Sawyer house came as a 
real inspiration. They passed it every day on 
their way down-town, vacant, doing no one 
any good, with rooms and rooms and more 
rooms—only a stone’s throw from the Com- 
mon and Main Street. It had once been the 
home of a magistrate of the Supreme Court, 
but after his death had deteriorated year by 
year until it was falling to pieces. Imprac- 
tically large for ordinary family use, it had 
finally been abandoned and its sale advertised 
at auction. Strange men were seen looking it 
over, and rumors went about that it might 
be put to uses distasteful to the townspeople. 
Forty-five public-spirited men talked the 
Situation over; each gave a hundred dollars 
to secure its control and held the property 
against its suitable disposal. Plaster had 


dropped in almost every room, leaving lathing 
exposed. The floors from which the ancient 
carpets had been removed were rough and 
bare. Weird wall-paper covered the walls. 

Vera MacMonagle volunteered to ge around 


and talk with some of the stockholdefs and | 


ask permission to use one or two of the down- 
stairs rooms as a place where the girls of the 
town could drop in evenings, have supper, and 
feel at home. It resulted in a spectacular 
meeting held in the great, empty hcuse where 
every scund brought out queer echoes. In the 
dim light of kerosene lamps, sitting on boxes 
and barrels and boards laid across kegs, the 


foremost men of the town sat in conclave with | 
a dozen or so young girls—girls they had seen 


in offices around town, sitting at typewriters 
or working over ledgers. 

Before they went home twenty of the forty- 
five stockholders had premised to give a share 
each if the girls would formally organize and be- 
come responsible for the payment of the 
twenty-five hundred dollars which would re- 
main—thus opening the way to secure the 
whole house and fit up sleeping-rooms. 

One of the town’s shrewd financiers who 
had been at the mass meeting and heard the 
girls’ speeches, suggested a mortgage. 

“That will keep you alive,’ he prophesied, 
“just as it does a church that’s got a good big 
debt to pay off. You'll only have to raise your 


interest, and you can clear away the loan a| 


little at a time.” 

Acting upon this advice, the club, through 
its governing board, mortgaged the property 
for six thousand dollars, paid for the plumbing 
and the heating and in addition nearly another 
thousand for carpentry work, plastering, and | 
papering. 

From all over town came practical expres 
sions of concern for the success of the venture. 
A woman who had planned to use the same 
kind cf paper all over her house, and abandoned 
the scheme after the paper was bought, sent 
down enough rolls of a soft gray wall covering 
for all the lower rooms. Furniture began to 
come in from attic storerooms. Through- 
out all Canton there spread a fine, heart- 








warming spirit of helping the girls help 
themselves. 
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Leavens 
Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser 
plans a home that will become more beau- 
tiful as the years go by—which both in 
exterior and interior appearance will take 
on additional charm as it grows older. 


He selects 
Leavens Colonial Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house 
itself this wonderful furniture will grow old 
gracefully—remaining always in vogue and 
satisfying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may be exercised 
in the matter of finish. We will gladly 
supply unfinished pieces if desired, to be 
finished to match any interior. 

Write for set No. 3 of illustrations and 
Leavens stains. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. we. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON.MASS. 


Hand-Made Slip 


No. 1069—Nainsook; Tucks, featherstitching and 
embroidery. Neck and sleeves edged with entre- 
deux and lace. As illustrated. In- 
fants’ 6 mos., 1 and 2 yrs. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Delivered for 


D e Lis Infants’ 


Wear 


Made by French needleworkers 
in old New Orleans. Beautiful, 
dainty work — unusually low 
priced. Also complete line of 
crepe-de-chine dresses, coats 
and caps to match. 


Send for New Catalog 


Write today for copy of 
our splendid new catalog 
which illustrates and de- 
scribes our full line. It’s 
yours for the asking. 
De LIS, Dept. A-1 
New Orleans 
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vA What do you need? 


Hats, shoes, gloves, clothes, rugs, 
china, draperies, or furniture? 


Thereis a way for you to obtain any of the above 
articles and more too. Are you interested P 
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These magazines have enabled women of all 
ages and in every walk of life to dress better, 
to make their homes more comfortable, to 
give themselves and their loved ones more of 
the luxuries of life. 


These periodicals are annually subscribed to 
by millions of American readers. There are 
still as many readers who will subscribe if 
the magazines are introduced to them. 


Those who are at present subscribers renew 
their subscriptions year after year, and the 
women who answer this will have the advan- 
tages of our spare time money-making plan. 


No experience is needed—neither capital nor 
investment is required. The very name of 
this magazine and the names of the others in 
the group guarantee our plan to be bona fide 
and dignified. 


$25.00 Extra Each Month 


Would this amount help you to buy something you have been 
wanting? Could you dress better, make your home more com- 
fortable, or give your loved ones more of the luxuries of life? Do 
you want to be the person in your neighborhood who will profit 
by our spare time money-making plan? [Jill in the coupon and 
we will send you full particulars. 


Good Housekeeping Agency Bureau Dept., 1A 
119 West 4oth Street, 
New York City 


With no obligation on my part please send particulars regarding your Spare- 
time Money-Making Plan. 
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| them to work out ‘the whole thing witl . 
| interference. * 


| hospitable. 


o - i 
By Girls — for Girls — 

All the townspeople with whom I taf 
told stories of the girls’ own hard work—hg 
they had shoveled away plaster from ¥ 
floors with snow shovels after the masons ha 
left, carrying it away in buckets; how 
MacMonagle painted five floors, three eggs 
herself, patiently prying out the tacks ic 
had held down Sawyer carpets. They called 
my attention to the dressing-ta bles aa 
from old washstands and discarded mirro 
enameled white by the girls themselves, 

At one cf the club meetings a member ty 
and addressed the Chair. 

“Why wouldn’t it be a good idea tai 
some of the older women in town to act. as. 
sort of advisory committee?” she sug ester 
“They’ve been so good and haven’t tried 
boss things a bit.” 

It was made into a motion, approved, 
fiity women were elected by the Board o 
Directors as an Advisory Council. les wat 


| this Council who had laid the ha 


floors all over the lower floor, who had Diece 
bed quilts, constantly cooperating in’h 
ways, never once lifting up a maternal bigsti¢ 
Another motion passed by the Chub 
structed the publicity committee to insert: 
the local papers an announcement a. 


| women and girls from the farming count 
| around Canton would be welcome to comeing 


the house at any time to tidy wind-blown hai 
eat lunches, and rest a bit. The latchste 
should always be out, * they declared. 
To get money into the .Treasury, to 
care of an annual payment on the loan an 
the interest on the mortgage, the Club start 


| giving benefit dances and, during the win 


divided the members into teams with captal 

each team pledging itself te get fifty do a 
some way. Food sales thrived, as food 
generally do thrive. The town confe 

sent them fifteen gallons of ice-cream va 
at an entertainment. They staged a play 
the opera house with a cast entirely of tom 
people, netting a good big sum. , “i 


he 


The Midwinter Moving ‘ ‘a 
In midwinter, the severe winter of 
1920, with northeast gales sweeping bli 
all over St. Lawrence County, the girls m ve 
in. An old Frenchman from over the 
tended the furnace, expressing his interest} 
a sturdy struggle to keep them warm and sat \ 
their coal at the same time. For the Tests 
the caretaking those who rented rom 
assumed the entire responsibility. Bes 
During the first few months getting mie 
at the club house seemed as far away as 6¥8 
But one day there was sent them a womat wit 
the reputation of being a wonderful cook, Wh 
agreed in return for living quarters in 
“L,” light and heat and hot water, to prepa 
and serve breakfast, dinner and supper, ma 


- what she could from her table. Thiam 


meant home cooking, three meals each day 
their own dining-room, a triumphant c 


| solid comfort and sociability. 


Canton is proud of its girls. But I thinl 


| girls are even more proud of Canton, for th 


"eh 


town stood by them, believed in them, 


“T think it would be just the same. a) 
where else,” Vera MacMonagle told 
thoughtfully. “There would always be pe@p 
who would back girls who go about suc 


| project in a businesslike way. And ® 


town has enough old furniture stowed aw 
furnish such a house. It’s just a quest 
going ahead—w. ays W ould open. They alt 
do, everywhere.” 

Her eyes brightened. The enthusi 


.*: 
| all those who love to create lifted into 
| voice. ‘You know, 
| believe there is any experience in the wo 


” she finished, “1°G@m 


satisfying. as making rooms look restft 
You can. work miracles* 


fresh paint. I do wish other girls wo’ 


| just°what we have done here. They co 


am sure they could-—anywhere!” 
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